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INTRODUCTORY JCOTE 


WotfE pftTO to Englainl m 17C9 a colony inhabited by 
Go, 000 French settlers mth French customs niul French 
laws It was at first (ho policy of tho British Gorernment 
to mtrodaco English lairs and customs, nnd so to manufactnro 
a rigid onironnity, hat such an attempt nas*,sccn to bo both 
iraprodent and impossible In 1771 to dicr n<?iv subjects 
England secured their religious and Icgal^ti^hts, and until 
1783 tho French Canndiaas lired in peace and compant' 
tire content Bat that year, irhieh saw tho inJependenco of 
America recognised, saw also o great inline into Canada of 
Loyalists from the United States In 1700 no less than 
50,000 bad passed into tho countiy, and, b^poil by 
England "mtU grants of land and money, hail Bcttl^d for 
tho most part in Upper Canada Tho British Oorernmenf, 
knowing that tho Loyalists wonld not rest without somo 
form of rcprcscntatiro Institutions, and wishing to separate 
tho new comers from the French ecttlcis, passed m 1791 the 
Canada Act, by which it was provided that tho donnlry should 
he dindod into two pronnccs — Upper and Lower Canada 
To each of tho two pronacoa was ossigncd a Goromor with 
his cxecutire, a popidar Assembly, and a Legislatiro Connctl 
consisting of members nominatod by tho Crown Tiio 
Exccutiro was independent of fho Assembly, ond was not 
m any way responsible (o it, being the creatnro of tho 
Crown, and ablo to carry on the goremment of tho conntry 
and to rszss money withoat tho assent of the popalar body • 
'With tho fortunes of Upper Canada, where the inhabitants 
were for the most part British or Loyalist immigrants, we 
havo not to deal The absence of control by the Assembly 
over the Executive was not felt so bitterly m this province 
because both were British m race and sympathy But 

* It is interesUsE' to mots (hat Boike whose inspirnt oa was 
becoming dolled by the events fai France opposed this Conatitotion 
as too demooraiio 
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highest posts m tha law were confided to the same class of 
persons The ftmctionanes of the civJ government, together 
with the officers of the army, Composed a kind of privileged 
class, occupying the first place in tha community, and ex- 
cluding the higher class of tho notives from society, as well 
as from the government of their own coipitry It was not 
till within a very few years, as was testified by persons who 
had seen much of the country, that thiS society of cml and 
military fimclionanes ceased to exhibit towards the higher 
order of Canadians an oxclasiveness of demeanour, which was 
more revolting to a sensitive and polite people than the 
monopoly of power and profit , nor was this national favouritism 
discontmucd, until after repeated complaints and an angry 
contest, which had excited passions that concessions could 
•not allay The races had become enemies ere a tardy justice 
was extorted, and even then the Government discovered a 
mode of distrihating its patronage among the Canadians, 
which was quite as offensive to that people as their previous 
exclusion 

"The ascendency which on osjust favountisio had eon 
tnhuted to give to the Enghsh race in the government and 
the legal profession, their own superior energy, skill, and 
capital, secured to them in every branch of industry They 
have developed the resources of the country , they have con 
structed or improved its means of communication , they have 
created its internal and foreign commeice The entire 
wholesale and a large portion of the retail trade of the 
province, with tho most profitable and flourishing farms, 
are now in the hands of this numerical mmonty of the 
population 

"It IS not anywhere a virtue of the English race to look 
with complacency on any manners, customs, or lows which 
appear strange to them , accustomed to form a high estimate 
of their own supeiionty, they take no pains to conceal from 
others their contempt and intolerance of their usages They 
found the rreneh Canadiuie filled with an equal amount of 
national pnde , a sensitive but inactive pnde which disposes 
that people not to resent insult, but rather to keep aloof from 
those who would keep them under * 

There gradually arose ft bitter feud of race, an utter diver 
genco of aims and life Each year saw a widening of the 
breach, and the children lisped the hatred they would feel 
as men " The French complained of the arrogance and 
injustice of the English , the Enghsh accused the French of 
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many BritUh settled in the loner province also, at first in 
scant, afterwards in Jargo numbers. Lower Canada thus 
becamo a centre of racial and rclipous strife, and its history 
provides us with a lesson of supremo interest and importance. 

The Trench remained the ptedominant factor in Lower 
Canada, and they multiplied cicecdingly, so that thongb 
increasing numbers of British began to settle in the land, 
the French numbered, in 18d7, 450,000 out of 600,000 
inhabitants. They thereJoro constitnted the majority of 
the popular Assembly, and by slow degrees they began to 
control the public expenditure, and finally obtained the 
right to raise taxes and to veto supplies. 

The French Canadians were sprung from the land and 
lived on the land. They had all the vittucs and all tho 
faults of an agucultural commnnity. They were kindly and 
hospitable, simple and unprogressive. \VhiIo tbe upper 
classes wcie refined and eultivated even beyond tho English 
standard, tho peasant fanners end the lower ranks were 
snaptclcus, ignorant, and untrained in politics or in the 
institutions of local eelf-govcnunent ; hable therefore to fall 
under tho dommation of political leaders and demagogues, 
vfho, with no hope of obtaining power, were without prudence 
or responsibility. To such a population tho Invasion of 
British immigrants was nnwelcomc. These men, independent 
and pushing, arrogant and ambitious, many of them "very 
tuib^ent and demoralised pcisona," differed from tbe French 
Canadians toto eoelo — in character, race, religion, language, 
and social life. They soon began to absorb much of the 
wealth and commerce of the country ; and looking on the 
Provinces " as a vast field for oettlement and speculation,” 
demanded of tho Qovemment that all obstacles should be 
cleared from their path. 

• "Among this people, the progress of emigration has of late 

years introduced an English population, eidubiting the cha- 
racteristics with which wo are famihar, as those of tbe most 
enterprising of every dess of our countrymen. The circum. 
etancea of the early colonjal administration excluded the 
native Canadian from power, and vested all offices of trust and 
emolument in tho hands of etrangers of English origin. Tho 
• Tho quolotioas which follow ue from Lord Duihun’s Roport 
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highest posta iu the law were confided to the same class of 
persons. The functionaries of the civil government, together 
with the officers of the army, domposcd a Mud of privileged 
class, occupying tho first place in the community, and ex- 
cluding tho higher class of tho natives from society, as well 
as from tho government of their own co^try. It was not 
till within a very few years, as was Testified by persons who 
had seen much of the coanljy, that this society of civil and 
military fonclionaries ceased to exhibit towards tho higher 
order of Canadians an exclusiveness of demeanour, which was 
more revolting to a scnsitivo and poHfo people than tho 
monopoly of power and profit ; nor was this national favooritism 
discontinued, until after repeated complaints and an angiy 
contest, which had excited passions that concesMons could 
•not allay. The races had become enemies ere a tardy jnslice 
was extorted; and even then the Government discovered a 
mode of distribnting its patronage among the Canadians, 
which was t^nite as offensive to that people as their previous 
exclusion. 

^*The ascendency which an unjust favouritism had con- 
tributed to gird to the English race in the govamment and 
the legal profession, their own superior energy, skill, and 
capital, secured to them in every branch of industry. They 
have developed the rescurccs of the country ; (hey have -con- 
straciei ctiaprored its means of eommunieatien; they hare 
created its internal and foreign commerce. The entire 
wholesale and a large portion of the retail trade of the 
province, with tho most profitable and flonrisbing farms, 
are now in the hands of this numerica] minority of the 
population. 

“It 13 not anywhere a virtue of the English race to look 
with complacency on any manners, customs, or laws which 
appear strange to them ; acenstomed to form a high estimate 
of their own superiority, they take no pains to conceal from 
others their contempt and intolerance of their usages. They 
found the French Canadians filled with an equaf amount of 
national pride ; a sensitive bnt inactive pride which disposes 
that people not to resent inenlt, but rather to keep aloof from 
those who would keep them under.” 

There gradnally arose a bitter fend of race, an utter diver- 
gence of aims and life. Each year saw a widenine^ of the 
breach, and the children lisped the hatred, they would feel 
as men. “The French complained of the arrogance and 
injustice of the English ; the English accused the French of 
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the TiccB of e T?cek and concocted people, and chnrgcd them 
with meaimese and perfidy ” Tho two raccB vrero filled with 
jeftloosy and hiltcmoss , inlcnnamago was rare, Bocial intcr- 
conreo becamo almost impoasible, and jflstico conid not bo 
obtained from juries filled with racial distrust Tho French 
endeavoured by Ihoir power in the Assembly to check tho 
growing in0acnc{r of the British settlers and tho progress of 
British enterpnso , and this, in tho ahsonco of all municipal 
institutions, they were able to do with complete ancceas. The 
British, who arrogated to themselves tho title of “Loyalists,” 
were infuriated by such obstacles, and retorted by violent 
abuse and slander •'of their opponents as “rebels” and 
‘ traitors" who were seeking to undermine ImpenaJ Buproinacy 
and to break away from tho British away They sought to 
tom the balsnce by winning over to their side the Lxccutivo 
and the Legislative Coonei] 

Thus arose a highly daugcrona crisis On the one side 
was the popular Assembly with an unprogrcssive French 
majority and the power of granting or refusing supplies, 
but without any control of the Executive and hopelessly at 
vanonee with it On the other side were the British 
Governor, a Legislative Council nommated by Bntish in* 
fluence, supporting a Bntisb Executive aud able to reject 
any measures passed by the popular Assembly The 
HiniaterB of State were thus completely out of touch and 
sympathy with the representatives of the people 
As Lord Durham says — 

“ Instead of seleetiug a Governor with an entire confidence 
m his ability to use bis locol knowledge of the real state of 
affairs in tho Colony in a manner which local observation and 
practical experience best prescribe to him, it has been tho 
policy of tho Colonial Department, not only at the outset to 
instruct the Governor as to the general policy which he was 
to carry into effect, but to direct him by instructions, some 
times very precise, as to the couteo which ho is to pursue in 
every important particular of hia administration ** 

The Governor endeavoured to throw all his responsibility 
on the Home Government, and thus “ the teal vigour of the 
Executive has been essentially impaired, distance and delay 
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liave weakened the force of its decisions, and the Colony has 
in every crisis of danger and almost every detail of local 
government, felt the mischief of having its executive authority 
exercised on the other side of the Atlantic ’ 

In 1836 the long conflict between the Legislature and the 
Executive was rapidly reaching a crisis The Assembly had 
no responsible iLnisters to deal with, and ha-hug no influence 
in the choice of any puhbe fiinclioaary and no power to pro 
cure tho removal of the many officials m whom it had no 
confidence, it began to assail its opponents individually and 
to attack them with impeachments or vexations prosecutions 
Being unable to obtain any redress from the ExecutiT|, it 
endeavoored "to disable the whole machineiy by th6 general 
refusal of supplies 

The Governor, Lord Gosford, a well meaning hut incom 
patent ruler, and wholly under the influence of the Loyalist 
faction, assured the British Ministers that the nltenor object of 
the French Canadian politicians was " the separation of this 
country from England and the establishment of a BepubUcan 
form of government * 

A policy of exasperation was sot on foot The Loyalists 
grew violent, and the Governor was urged to take 
strong measures to curb the treasonable activity of the 
French party, and to end an intolerable state of afTairs 
Several of the French leaders were arrested on a charge of 
high treason and this act of seventy was followed by the 
outbreak of rebellion on a minute sc'tle The Bntish 
Government eithci alarmed by the dangers of the situation, 
or taking ready advantage of its opportunity, passed m 
January, 1838, a Bill for tho temporary suspension of tho 
Constitution of Lower Canada Such was the position of 
affairs which awaited Lord Dnrham who by a Boyal Com 
mission was appointed Governor in Chief of the Canadas and 
High Commissioner for the adjustment of certam important 
questions respecting the form and future government of the 
two provinces 

The problem was one which might have daunted the 
bravest heart It was one which would have convinced a 
weak man that force was tho only remedy and from force 
* Lord Gosford s Lespatefa September 2 1S37 
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would kave resoltcd a tragedy, dark and bitter. Bat Lord 
Dorbam was neither weak nor foolish, and Ihongh in tho 
fashionable world of London ho had been regarded with littlo 
roispcct, ho made a careful investigation into the problem from 
every point of view, and in a UtUo time ho issued a Report on 
Canada which was not only characterised hy tho keenest 
msight into tho difficnlly of the moment, hot was m its 
eloquence, its imagination, and Iho profundity of its states- 
manship, tho most voluablo wltcranco in tho LngUsh language 
on tho great qncstions of Colonial policy. 

The difBcultics which met Lord Durham, tho factors of tho 
problem, tho ori^ and mam outlines of tho controversy 
which had turned Lower Canada into a land of racial unrest, 
the aolution of the statesman — these must bo read in the 
Report , and whoever reads may expect a rich reward Here 
let us only quote some of the more salicst and striking 
passages. 

The High Commissioner found himself face to face with a 
state of things which far surpassed lus expectation. Ho was 
prepared to find and to heal a disorder of government : he 
discovered a fundamental evil. 

I exp^ected to find a contest between a Qovemment and a 
people , 1 found two nations wamng in tbe bosom of a single 
State; I faund a atcuggle, not of pnnciplcs, but of races; 
and I perceiTcd that it would be idle to attempt any ameliora- 
tion of laws or institutions until we could first snccoed in 
tennmating the deadly animosity that now separates tho 
inhabitants of Lower Canada into the hostile divisions of 
French and English 

“The national foud forces itself on the very senses, irto- 
sishbly and palpably, as the ongin or the essence of every 
dispute which dmdee the commumiy ; we discover that dis- 
sensions which appear to have another origin are but forma 
of this constant and all pervading quarrel, and that every 
contest is one of French and English in the outset, or 
becomes so ere it has mn its course." 

Of tho French C&n&diana he writea ; — 

"They clung to ancient prcjndiees, ancient customs, and 

ancient laws, not from any strong sense of their beneficial 
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efTects, but rdth the unreasoning tenacity of an nncducateS 
and unprogressive people. Nor were they wanting in the 
virtues of a simple and industrious life, or in those whicb 
common consent attributes to the nation from which they 
spring. 

“It is not diOicolt to conceive how greatly the evils, which 
I have dcEcrihed as previously existing, have been aggravated 
by the war ; how terror and revenge nourished in each portion 
of tho population a bitter and irrccondlablo hatred to each 
other and to tho institutions of tho country. The French 
population, who had for some lime cxcTciged a great and 
increasing power through tho medium of the House of 
Assembly, found their hopes nneipeeledly prostrated in the 
dust. . . . Pvcmovcd froui all actual ahare in Uio goveru* 
ment of their country, they brood in sullen silence over tho 
memory of their fallen countiymen, their burnt villages, of 
their ruined property, of tbcir eiliDguislied ascendency, and 
of their Inimblcd nntionahty. Nor have tho English inhahi- 
tants forgotten in their triumph tho terror with which they 
suddenly saw themselves sartoonded by an insurgent majority, 
and Iho incidents which alone appeared do save them 
the cncheched domination of their antagoDisls. They fiud 
themselves still a minonly in tho midst of a hostile and 
organised people. Apprehensions of secret conspiracies and 
sanguinary designs haunt them unceasingly, and their only 
hopo of safety is supposed to rest on systematically terrifying 
and disabling tho French, and in preventing a majority o'/" 
that race from ever again being predominant in any portion 
of the legislature of their provmco.'* 
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them, they woultl Bovor tlio conocction tbnt bonBfl tbotn 
to the Mother Country and tronld 6cck a union with Iho 
United States — 

“ETcry mcasuro of clcTncney, or oven justice, towards their 
opponents, tlicy regard wilU jealousy, as indicating a msposi* 
tion towards that concihntoiy policy winch is the eubjcct ot 
their angry recollection . • . 'Ihey do not hesitate to say 
that they mil not tolerate inncli longer the being mado the 
sport of parties at homo , and that if the Mother Country 
forgets what is duo to tlio loyal and enterprising men of her 
own race, they must protect themselves In tho Bigninca^ 
language of one ot their own nhlcat advocates, they assert 
that * Lower Canada mast bo Unijluh, at tho expense, il 
necessary, of not being Britiah ’ ' 

Tho result of this racial dis^'ord was lamentable — 

“The entire mistrust which tho two races hsvotlvus learned 
to conceive of each otUcr e intcnlious induces them to put the 
worst construction on the most innocent conduct , to judge 
every word every act, and every intention unfairly, to 
attribute tho most odious dosigus, and reject every ovettare 
of kindness ot faimesa as covenng secret designs of treachery 
and malignity " 

The newspapers of one parly were nnintclhgihlo to the 
other side, and the majority of readers were unable to correct 
a misrepresentation by reading their rivals arguments 

‘ It is difficult to conceive the perversity with which tnis 
representations are habitoally made, and tho gross delusions 
which find currency among the people , they thus live in a 
world of misconceptions m whi^ each party is set against 
the other, not only by diveinily of feelings and opmions, but 
by an actual belief in an nllcrly different act of facts 
“ I Will not dwell on the melancholy scenes exhibited in 
the progress of the contest, or the fierce passions which held 
an tinchceked sway during the insurrection, or immediately 
after its suppression It la not difficult to conceive bow 
greatly the evils which I have described as previoasly 
existing have been aggyavated by the wot , how terror and 
« revenge nounshed, in each porbon of the population, a bitter 
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and irreconcilable hatred to each other, and to the mstitn 
tions of the conntr7 

“ In snch a state of feelings the conrse of ciTil gOTenunent 
IS hopelessly suspended No confidence can be felt in the 
stability of any existing institution, or the security of person 
and property It cannot occasion snrpnse that this state of 
things shonld hare destroyed the tranquillity and happiness 
of fenulies , that it shonld have depreciated the ralue of pro 
pcrty, and that it shonld haxo arrested the improrement and 
settlement of the country 


Lord Durham vt&s too wise to ig:nore the Imperial dangers 
of such discord — 

** 'Without a change in onr ^stem of government the dis 
content which now prevails will spread and advance As the 
coat of retaining these Colonies increases their value will 
rapidly diminish And if by each means the British nation 
fihall be content to retain a barren and injimoos sovereignty, 
it mil but tempt the chances of foreign aggression by keeping 
continually exposed to a powerful and ambitious neighbour 
a distant dcpcudcncy, m which an invader would £td no 
resistanco but inight rather reckon on active co operation 
from a portion of the resident population 

Ho traces the evil to (bo odions system of Crown Colony 
Govemmont — 

"It is difficult to understand how any English statesman 
could haro imagined that representative and irresponsible 
government could bo successfully combined It has 
never been clearly explained what aro the Lnpcnal interests 
which rcqmro this compicto nullification of representative 
government To suppose that such a system conld 
work well hero implies a belief that the Trcncli Canadians 
have enjoyed representalivo institutions for half a century 
without acquiring any of the chamctenstics of a free people , 
that Englishmen renotmeo every political opinion and feelm^ 
when they enter a Colony, or that tho ppmt of An^lo Saxon 
IS utterly changed and weakened among thoso^who are 
transplanted across tho Atlantic 

"It was a ram delusion to imagine that by mere hmi 
tations m tho Constitutional Act or an exclusiv© system of 
goTcxnment a body, strong in tho consciousness of wielding 
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the public opinion of the majority, conid regard certain por- 
tions of the provincial revennea as sacred from its control, 
could confine itself to the mere business of making laws, and 
look on as a passive or indifferent spectator v-hile those laws 
were earned into effect hy men m whose intentions or capacity 
it had not the slightest confidence Yet such was the limi 
tation placed upon the authonly of the Assembly of Lower 
Canada, it might refuse or pass laws, vote or withhold supplies, 
hut it could exercise no influence on the nomination of a single 
officer of the Croivn The Executive Council, the law officers, 
and whatever heads of departments are known to the adminis- 
trative system of the province, were placed m power withodt 
any regard to the wishes of the people or their representa- 
tives , nor indeed arc there wanting instances in which a 
mere hostility to the majority of tlie Assembly elevated the 
most incompetent persons to posts of honour and trust 
However decidedly the Assembly might condemn the policy 
of the Government, the persons who had advised that policy 
retained their offices and the power of giving bad advice If 
a law was passed after repeated conflicts, it had to he earned 
into effect hy those who most strenuously opposed it 
"It would be performing more than can be reasonably 
expected from human sagacity if any man, or set of men, 
should always decide in an unexceptionable manner on 
subjects that have their origin thousands of miles from the 
seat of the Imperial Government where they reside, and of 
which they have no practical knowledge whatever , and there 
fore wrong may be often done to individnals, or a false view 
taken of some important political question, that m the end 
may throw a whole community into difficulty and dissension, 
not from the absence of the most anxious desire to do right, 
but from an imperfect knowledge of facts upon which to form 
an opinion 


He said that it could not ho to the interest of England to 
hold an unwilling Colony by military force in order that a 
Governor or Secretary of Stale might be able to confer 
Colonial appointments on one rather than another set of 
persons LikeBurke be seeks a remedy in the example and 
prmciples of the British Crastitntion — 


It needs no change m the principles of government r 
invention of a new constitutional theory, to supply the remed 
wuich would in my opinion completely remove the existin 
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political disorders. It needs but to follow out consistently 
the principles of the British Constitution, and introduce into 
the gOTemment of these great Colonies those wise proYisions 
by which alono the working of the representative system can 
in any country be rendered harmonious and efficient." 


It seemed to him impossible either to govern from Downing 
Street or to ^ve absolute constitutional freedom to Lower 
Canada.’ The former solution was no solution ; the latter 
would place the English minority at the mercy of their 
rftals. A Federal Union, by which each province became 
autonomous, seemed imprudent. He determined, therefore, 
to join Lower Canada to Upper Canada by a Legislative 
Union, and by such a union to redress the balance and 
to fuse the two races He hoped that the more vigorous 
nature of the English would gradually affect and change 
the character of the French Canadians, and that thus in the 
lapse of years the population would become not only loyal, but 
would present the tj'po of a British people. 

"With a wisdom which stood out in bold relief to the 
timidity of the politicians of the day he urged that if we 
wished to keep our Colonies we must tm«t them, not looking 
upon them as preserves for English aristocrats. Political 
discontent and imrost would never cease until the Executive 
became the servant rather than the master of the Assembly. 
He decided that the fullest constitutional privileges should 
bo granted to the United Legislature, and that the Executive 
should be respousiblo to that Legishture . — 

" The responsibility to the United Legislature of all officers 
of the Goverument, except the Governor and his Secretary, 
should be secured by every means known to the British Con- 
stitution. The Governor . . . should bo instructed that ho 
must carry on his government by beads of departments, in 
whom tho United Legislature shall repose confidence ; and 
that he must look for no support from home in any contest 
with tho Legislature, except on points involvin" stnetJv 
Imperial interests." ° ^ 


Snch iras IhB nolle »nd simple plan s’Mel Lord Durham 
laid Icioro the Queen and tbs Qnesn’s Jlimslry, and it slionld 
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bo placed to their credit that they accepted it in a deapatch 
which reflects the fine spirit of Lord Durham’s Report 

A Bill was passed through the British Parliament m 1840, 
and on Jnno 18, 1841, tho first Parliament of the United 
Provinces was opened in State It is tmo that Dnrhnm’s 
hopes in one sense were never realised tho Fuglish and the 
French races have never fused into one It is impossible to 
destroy a white nation, and the French of Canada retain 
their language, their religion, and their cherished eustoms 
But tho two races, sensible of their common dangers, and n^t 
unresponsive to a largo hearted policy, were able to hve m 
amity nntil in the fulness of luno the legislative nnion of the 
two Canadas gave way to tho great Federal Dominion of 18G7 
The edifice of which Lord Durham laid tho foundation 
stone was not indeed reared without bitter wranghng In 
England the Tones and the Quarterly Remew were indignant, 
and talked at length about tho rewards of treason and 
the hitter humiliation of the Loyabste The Loyalists were 
furious that the franchise ahould ho granted to their rivals, 
and they showed the ** most intense and unrelenting indigna 
tion" because affairs **wcro not administered m entire 
accordance with their sense of what is right 
In ft work of the day, " Trifles from My Portfobo, 1BS9, 
by a Staff Surgeon' (vol u p 214), Dr Henry writes of 
the Report in tho language which he was accustomed to hear 

“ Lord Durham 8 Report was made the subject of official 
notice by the Legislativo Council and Bouse of Assembly of 
Upper Canada in tho spring of 1839, and by the Lieutenant 
Governor, Sit George Arthur, in a letter to the Colonial 
Secretary The former Lieutenant Governor, Sir Francis 
Head, has also animadverted upon it, and numerous vital 
errors m its assertions as respects that province have been 
pointed out I behove I am authorised to say that Sir John 
Colbome and the great majority of intelligent and influential 
people here even including a member or two of Lord 
Durham s Executive Council, designate this far famed 
Report as a most imprudieiiJ;, nupattiotic, ervoneona and 
inflammatory document, lament its publication and while 
they believo that somo good will resnlt from it, are of 
opinion that the evil will greatly preponderate 

It is certain that his liOtdsliip has unwittmgly furnished 
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RoWc and couTagcona act of policy, and Dnrtain bad made 
& Kalion, ■wbicb his Bon-in-law, Elgin, nas to rule 'with a 
wisdom and calmness whicli Durham bad not sarpassed. In 
1849 Elgin supported a Bill wbich tho Canadian Ministry bad 
introduced indemnifying persons in Lower Canada wbo bad 
snlTerod losses in tbo rebellion of 1837”^* Tbis, tho final act 
of healing mercy, was Tchcmently opposed by tho Loyalists. 
They had received compensation for their own losses, hut they 
were determined that tho French, who had suiTcred equally 
with them, should receive no help from tho Government. 
The Loyalists broke out into Corco rioting, assaulted the 
Governor-General in the streets, and set firo to the House 
of Parliament while it was sitting. Their leaders demanded 
the recall of Lord Elgin, and their demand was supported 
by the Tory Press in England. Bat Elgin stood firm, tbo 
Home Government supported him, and the storm passed 
away. 

In a memorable passage Elgin compares the success of bis 
policy, corned out in the teeth of bitter opposition, to tbe 
wise and element measures of Lord Canning in India. Both 
bad to eutTcr from the vimlence of selfish and obstinate 
men, and both saw their policy justified by a brilliant 
success 

"If I were to venture to compare great tbinga with small, 
I should say that tho feelings of the natives towards Canning 
were due to causes somewhat similar to those which earned 
for me the goodwill and confideuco of the French Canadians 
lu Canada. Both he and I adopted on some important points 
views more favourable to tbe subject races than those which 
bad been entertained by our respective predecessors. So far 
we established substantial and legitimate claims on their 
regard. But it was not so much the intrinsic merit of those 
views, still less was it tbe extent to which we acted upon 
them, which won for us the favour of those races ; we owed 
that mainly to the nneompromising hostility, the bitter denun- 
ciatlone, and tbe unmeasured violence which the promulgation 
of those views provoked from those who were regarded by 
them as tbeir oppressors." 

Lord Elgin left Canada in the fuU enjoyment of the peace 
winch hiB lUnelnouB father-in-law had gained for her, and in 
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his last despatch he laTS down the rales which shoold gOTcm 
the attitude of the constitutional Viceroy. Durham had 
determined *‘to know nothing of a British, a French, or a 
Canadian party,” hut "to look on them all as her Majesty’s 
subjects.” So Elgin points ont the path : — 

“Placed hy his position ahore the strife of parlies— holding 
ofBce by a tenure less precarions than the Mmisters who sur- 
round him — ^having no political interests to serro bnt that of 
the community whoso affairs ho is appointed to administer — 
his opinion cannot fail, when aU cause for jealousy and 
suspicion is removed, to have great weight in the Colonial 
Councils, while he is set at liberty to constitute himself in 
an especial manner the patron of those larger and higher 
interests — such interests, for example, as those of education 
and of moral and material progress m all its branches — which, 
unlike the contests of party, unite instead of dividing the 
members of the body politic.” 

, His wise counsel is as usefal now as it was then, and its 
fruit may be as splendid 

"Let them feel that their reUgioo, their habits, their pre- 
possessions, their prejudices if you tnll, are more considered 
and respected here than in other portions of this vast con- 
tinent, and who will venture to say that the last hand which 
waves the British flag on American ground may not he that 
of a French Canadian?” 

Seventy years have passed; the atorms of faction are 
silent, and Durhsm sleeps in lus quiet grave. Xhe western 
winds, blown from Canadian snows, -risit his resting-place, 
and, it may be, bear him tidings of the nation which his noble 
mercy end his wisdom made free and loyal. Let British 
ctatesmen for ever praise and imitate his example. 
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of ttose ProTincea ; and to depise ancli refoims in the system 
of their goYemment as might repair the mischief which had 
already been done, and lay the foundations of order, tranqnil- 
hty, and improvement. ^ ■ 

The task of providing for the adjustment of questions 
affecting the very “form and administration of Civil Go* 
vemment,” was naturally limited to the two Provinces, in 
which the settlement of such questions had been rendered 
matter of urgent necessity, by the events that had in one 
seriously endangered, and in the other actually suspended, 
the working of the existing constitution. But though the 
necessity oidy reached thus far, the extension of my autho- 
rity over all the British Provinces in North America, for the 
declared purpose of enabling me more effectually to adjust 
the constitutional questions then at issue in two of them, 
together with the specific instructions contained in Despatches 
from the Secretary of State, brought under my view the 
character and mfiaence of the institutions estabhshed in all. 

1 found in all these Provinces a form of government so 
nearly the sam^^institutions generally so similar, and occa- 
sionally so connected— and interests, feelin g s, and habits 
BO much in common, that it was obvious, at the first glance, 
that my conclusions would bo formed without a proper use 
of the materials at my disposal, unless my inquincs were as 
extended as my power of making them. How inseparably 
connected I found the interests of Tour Majesty’s Provinces 
in North America, — to what degree I met with common dis- 
orders, requiring common remedies, — ^is an important topic, 
winch it will bo my duty to discuss very fully before closing 
this Report. My ohject at present is merely to explain the 
extent of tho task imposed on me, and to point out the fact, 
that an inquiry originally directed only to two, has necessa- 
rily hcon extended over all Your Majesty's Provinces in 
North America. 

Vpiile 1 iounl the field of inquiry thus largo, and every 
day 8 experience and rcQccUon impressed more deeply on my 
mind tho importance of tho decision nlucli it would bo my 
da^ to suggest, it bectimo equally clear tliat that decision, 
to ho of any avail, must bo prompt and final. I needed no 
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personal observation to convince me of this ; for the evils I 
had it in charge to remedy, aro evils which no civilized com- 
munity can long continue to bear. There is no class or 
section of your Majesty’s snlgects in either of the Canadas, 
that does not suffer from both the existing disorder and the 
doubt which hangs over the future form and policy of the 
Government. "While the present state of things is allowed 
to last, the actual inhabitants of these Provinces have no 
seenrity for person or property, no enjoyment of what they 
possess, no stimulus to industry. The development of the 
vast resources of these extensive territories is arrested ; and 
the population, which should be attracted to fill and fertilize 
them, is directed into foreign states. Every day during 
which a final and stable settlement is delayed, the condition 
of the Colonies becomes worse, the minds of men more 
exasperated, and the success of any scheme of adjustment 
more precarious. 

I was aware of the necessity of promptitude in my deci- 
sion ou the most important of the (questions committed to 
me at a very early period after my acceptance of the mission 
which Your Majesty was pleased to confide to me. Before 
leaving England, I assured Your Majesty’s Mimsters that 
the plan which I should surest for the future government 
of the CannSas, should be in readiness by tie commeDccmenb 
of the ensuing Session ; and, though I had made provision 
that, under any circumstances, the measures which I might 
suggest should be explained and supported in Parliament by 
some person wTio would have had a share in the preparation of 
them, I added, that it was not improbable that 1 might deem it 
my paramount duty towards the Provinces entrusted to me to 
attend in my place in the House of Lords, for the purpose of 
explaining my own views, ond supporting my own recom- 
mendationa. My tesignalion of the office of Governor-Gene- 
ral has, therefore, in nowiso precipitated my suggestion of 
the plan which appears to mo best calculated to settle the 
future form and policy of government in the Canadas. It 
has proTcntetC certainly, my completing some inquiries which 
I had instituted, with a viow of effecting practical reforms of 
essential, but still of subordinate importance. But with the 
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the course ■whicli Your Majesty and Your Parliament may 
adopt, respect to tlio North American Colonies, will 
depend the future destinies, not only of the million and a 
half of Your Majesty’s subjects who at present inhabit those 
Provinces, but of that vast population which those ample 
and fertile territories are £t and destined hereafter to support. 
No portion of the Ameiican Continent possesses greater na- 
tural resources for the maintenance of large and ftourishing 
communities. An almost boundless range of the richest 
soil still remains unsettled, and may he rendered available 
for the purposes of agriculture The wealth of inexhaus- 
tible forests of the best timber in America, and of extensive 
regions of the most valuable minerals, have as yet been scarcely 
touched. Along the whole bne of sea-coast, around each 
island, and in every river, are to be found the greatest and 
richest fisheries in the world. The best fuel and the most 
abundant water-power are available for tho coarser manufac- 
tures, for which an easy and certain market will bo found. 
Trade with other continents is favoured by the possession of 
a large number of safe and spacious harbours; long, deep, 
and numerous rivers, and vast inland seas, supply the means 
of easy mterconrse ; and the structure of the countiy gene- 
rally affords the utmost facility for every species of commu- 
nication by land. Unbounded matenals of agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing industry are there : it depends 
upon the present decision of the Imperial Legislature to de- 
termme for whose benefit they are to be rendered available. 
The country which has founded and maintamed these Colonies 
at a vast expense of blood and treasure, may justly expect 
its compensation in turning their unappropriated resources to 
the account of its own redundant population; they are the 
rightful patrimony of the Enghsh people, tho ample appanage 
which God and Nature have set aside in the New "World for 
those whose lot has assigned them but insufficient portions 
in *,the Old. Under wise and fire© institutions, these great 
advantages may yet he secured to Your Majesty’s subjects* 
and a connection secured by the link of kindred origin and 
mutual benefits may continue to bind to the British Empire 
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the ample territories of its North American Provinces, and the 
large and flourishing population hy which they will assuredly 
he flUed. 


LOWER CANADA. 

The prominent place which the dissensions of Lower Canada 
had, for some years, occupied in the eyes of the Imperial 
I/egislatare, the alarming state of disorder indicated or oc- 
casioned hy the recent insurrection, and the paramount ne- 
cessity of my appl^ng my earliest efl’orts to the re-establish- 
ment of free and regular govenunent in that particular Colony, 
in which it was then wholly suspended, necessarily directed 
my first inquiries to the Province of which the local govern- 
ment was vested in my bands. The suspension of the con- 
stvtuticn gave me an essenUal advantage over my predecessors 
in the conduct of my inquiries; it not merely relieved me 
from the burthen of constant dlscnssions with the legislative 
bodies, but it enabled me to turn my attention from the 
alleged, to the real grievances of the Ibovince ; to leave on 
one side those matters of temporal contest, which accident, 
or the interests and passions of parties, had elevated into 
undue importance ; and, withont reference to the representa- 
tions of the disputants, to endeavour to make myself master 
of the real condition of the people, and the real causes of 
dissatisfaction or sufi’ering. It was also a great advantage 
to me in one respect, that the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment of the Province was combined with tho functions of 
my inquiry, Tho routme of every day’s administrative busi- 
ness brought strongly and familiarly before me the working of 
the institutions on which I was called to judge. The con- 
dition of tho people, the ^stem by which they wero governed, 
were thus rendered familiar to mo, and I soon became satis- 
fied that I must search in tho very composition of society, 
and in tho fnn&aujcntal institutions of government, for tho 
causes of tho constant and extensive disorder which I wit- 
nessed. 

Tho lengthened and vaxioua discussions which had for 
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vfhicla it coRccitcd necessary lor the maintermnca of order. 
I supposed that my principal bnaness vroold be, that of de- 
termining how far each party might he in the right, or which 
was m the wrong ; of dewsing some means of remowng the 
defects which had occasioned the collision ; and of restoring 
Bitch a balance of the constitutional powers as might secure 
the free and peaceful worhUtg of the machine of govern- 
ment. 

In a Despatch which I addressed to your Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 9th of August 
last, I detailed, with great minuteness, the impressions which 
had been produced on my mind by the state of things which 
existed in Lower Canada : I achnowiedged, that the expe- 
rience derived from my residence in the Province had com- 
pletely changed my view of the relative influence of the 
causes which had been assigned for the existing disordcra 
I had not, indeed, been hrooght to believe that the institn- 
tions of Lower Canada wore less defective than I had origi* 
nally presumed them to be From the peculiar circumstances 
in which I was placed, I was enabled to make such effectual 
obscnatiocs as convinced me, that there had existed in the 
constitution of the Province, in the balance of political 
powers, in the spirit and practice of administration in every 
department of the Government, defects that were quite sufh- 
ciest to account for a great degree of mismanagement and 
dissatisfaction. The same observation had also impressed 
on me the conviction, that, for Iho peculiar and disastrous 
dissensions of this Province, Ihcro existed a far deeper and 
far more efficient cause, — a canso which penetrated he- 
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tenninatmg tho deadly animosity that now separates the in- 
habitants of Lower Canada into the hostile divisions of 
Trench and English. 

It wonld be vain for mo to expect, that any description I 
can give will impress on Yonr Majesty such a view of the 
animosity of these races as my personal experience in Lower 
Canada has forced on me. Our happy immunity from any 
feelings of national hostility, renders it dilEcult for ns to 
comprehend the intensity of the hatred which the difference 
of language, of laws, and of manners, creates between those 
who inhabit the same village, and are citizens «of tho same 
state. "We are ready to believe that tho real motive of the 
qnarrel is something else; and that the difference of race 
has slightly and occasionally a^ravated dissensions, which 
we attribute to some more usual cause. Expenence of a 
state of society, so unhappily divided as that of Lower 
Canada, leads to an exactly contrary opinion. The national 
feud forces itself on the very senses) irresistibly and pal- 
pably, as the origin or the essence of every dispute which 
dividea the community ; wo discover that dissensions, which 
appear to have another origin, are but forms of ibis constant 
and all-pervading quarrel ; and that every contest is one of 
Trench and English in the outset, or becomes so ere it has 
run its course. 

The political discontents, for which the riciouB system of 
government has given too much cause, have for a long time 
concealed or modified the influence of the national quarrel. 
It has been argued, that ongin con have but bttle effect in 
dividing the country, inasmuch as individuals of each race 
have constantly been enlisted together on the side of Go- 
vernment, or been found muted in leadmg the Assembly to 
assail its alleged abuses ; that the names of some of the pro- 
minent leaders of the rebellion mark their English, while 
those of some of the most unpopular supporters of the 
Government denote their French, origin; and that the 
representatives, if not of an actual majonty (as has occa- 
sionally been asserted), at any rate of a large proportion of 
the purely Enghsh population, Imve been found constantly 
voting with the majority of tiic Assembly against what is 
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called the British party. Temporary and local canses have, 
no doubt, to a certam extent, produced such results The 
national hostility has not asanmed its permanent influence 
till of late years, nor has it exhibited itself everywhere at 
once ^Vbile it displayed itself long ago in the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, where tlio leaders and masses of the 
rival races most speedily came into collision, the inhabitants 
of the eastern townships, who were removed from all per 
Bonal contact with the rrench, and those of tho district 
below Quebec, who experienced little mterference from the 
English, continued to a very late period to entertain com 
paiatively friendly feelings towards those of the opposite 
races But this is a distinction which has unfortunately, 
year after year, been exhibiting itself more strongly, and 
diffusing itself more widely One by one the ancient 
Enghsh leaders of the Assembly have fallen off from the 
majority, and attached themselves to the party which sup 
ported the British Government against it Every election 
from the townships added to the Enghsh mmonty On the 
other hand, year after year, m epite of the venous influences 
which a government can exercise, and of which no people m 
the world are more susceptible than the French Canadians , 
in spite of the additional motives of prudence and patriotism 
which deter timid or calm men from acting with a party, 
obviously endangermg the public tranquillity by tho vio 
lence of its conduct the number of French Canadians, on 
whom the GoTemment could rely, has been narrowed by 
tho influence of those associations which have drawn them 
into the ranks of their kindred The maurrection of 1837 
completed the division Since the resort to arms tho two 
races have been distinctly and completely arrayed against 
each other No portion of tho English population was 
backward in taking arms in defence of the Government , 
with a single exception, no portion of the Canadian popula 
tion was allowed to do eo, even where it was asserted by 
some that their loyalty inclined them thereto Tho eias 
pcration thus generated baa extended o\er the whole of 
each race The most just and sensible of the Englisli, those 
whoso politics had always been most liberal, those who had 
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always advocated the most moderate policy in the provincial 
disputes, seem ftom that moment to have taken their part 
against the French as resolntely, if not as fiercely, as the 
rest of their countrymen, and to have joined in the determi- 
nation never again to suhinit to a French majori^. A few 
exceptions mark the existence, rather than militate against 
the truth of the general rule of national hostility. A few of 
the French, distingoiahed moderate and enlarged views, 
still condemn the narrow national prejndiccs and minous 
violence of their countrymen, while they equally resist what 
they consider the violent and nnjast pretensions of a mino- 
rity, and endeavour to form a middle party between the two 
extremes. A large part of the Catholic clergy, a few of the 
principal proprietors of the aeignorial families, and some of 
those who are influenced by andent connections of party, 
support the Government against revolutionary violence. A 
very few persons of English ongin (not more, perhaps, than 
fifty out of the whole number), etill continue to act with the 
party wliich they originally espoosed. Those who affect to 
form a middle party exercise no inflaence on the contending 
extremes ; and those who aide with the nation firom which 
their birth distinguishes them, are regarded by their coun- 
trymen with aggravated hatred, as renegades from their race ; 
while they obtain hut httle of the real affection, confidence, 
or esteem of those whom they have joined. 

" The grounds of quarrd which are commonly alleged, 
appear, on investigation, to have little to do with its real 
cause ; and the inquirer, who has imagined that the public 
demonstrations or professions of the parties have put blm in 
possession of their real motives and designs, is surprised to 
find, upon nearer observation, how much he has been de- 
ceived by the false colours onder which they have been in 
• the habit of fighting. It is not, indeed, surprising, that each 
party should, in this instance, have practised more than the 
usual frauds of language, by which factions, in every 
country, seek to secure the sympathy of other communities. 
A quarrel, based on the mere ground of national animosity, 
appears so revolting to the notions of good sense and charity 
prevalent in the civilized world, that the parties who feel 
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Each a passion the most Btrongly, and indulge it the most 
openly, mo at great pains to class themselves under any 
denominations hut those which would correctly designate 
their objects and feelings. The French Canadians have 
attempted to shroud their hostility to the influence of 
English emigration, and the introduction of British institu- 
tions, under the guise of warfare against the Government 
and its supporters, whom they represented to he a small 
knot of corrupt and insolent dependents ; being a majority, 
they have invoked the principles of popular control and 
democracy, and appealed with no little effect to the sym- 
pathy of liberal politicians in every quarter of the world. 
The English, finding their opponents in collision with the 
Government, have raised the ciy of loyalty and attachment 
to British connection, and denonneed the republican designs 
of the French, whom they designate, or rather used to 
designate, by the appellation of Radicals. Thus the French 
have been viewed as a democratic party, contending for 
reform; and the English as a conservative minority, prO' 
tecting the menaced connection with the British Crown, and 
the aupreme authority of the Empire. There ia truth in 
this notion, in so far as respects the means by which each 
party sought to carry its own views of Government into 
effect. The French majority asserted the most democratic 
doctrines of the rights of a numerical majority. The English 
minority availed itself of the protection of the prerogative, 
and albed itself with all those of the colonial institutions 
which enabled the few to resist tho will of tho many. But 
when we look to the ol^ects of each party, tho analogy to 
our own politics seems to be lost, if not actually reversed ; 
the French appear to have used their democratic arms for 
conservative purposes, rather than those of liberal and 
enlightened movement ; and tho sympathies of the friends 
of reform are naturally enlisted on the side of sound ame- 
lioration which tho Engdish minority in vain attempted to 
introduce mto the antiquated laws of the Province. 

Yet even on the questions which had been most recently 
tho prominent matters of dispute between tbe two parties, it 
is dUbcolt to beheve that the hostility of the races was the 
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effect, and not tbo cause, of Iho pertinacity with which tho 
desired reforms were pressed or resisted. 

Tho English complained of the Assembly’s rcfnsal to 
establish Registry OfBccs, and to commute the feudal 
tenures; and yet it was among tho ablest and most in- 
fluential leaders of tho English, that I found Bomo of tho 
opponents of both tho proposed reforms. The leaders of tho 
French nero anxious to disclaim any hostility to theso 
reforms themselves. Many of them represented tho reluct- 
ance which the Assembly had exhibited to entertain these 
questions, as a result of tho extraordinary infliicnco which 
Mr. Papineau exercised over that body ; his opposition was 
accounted for by some peculiar prejudices of education and 
professional practice, in which ho was said to find littlo 
concurrence among his countrymen ; it was stated, that oven 
his inflnenco would not have prevented these questions from 
being very favourably entertained by tho Assembly, had it 
ever met again; and I received assurances of a friendly 
disposition towards them, which I must say were very much 
at varianco with tho reluctance which the leading men of 
the party showed to any co-operation with me in tho 
attempts which I subsequently made to carry these very 
objects into effect. At the same time, while tho leading 
men of the French party thus rendered themselves liable to 
the imputation of a timid or narrow-minded opposition to 
these improvements, the mass of the French population, 
who are immediate sufferers by the abases of tho seignonal 
system, exhibited, in every possible shape, their hostility to 
tho state of things which tbeir leaders had so obstinately 
maintamed. There is every reason to believe, that a great 
number of the peasants who fought at Bt Dems and 
St. Charles, imagmed that the prmcipal result of success 
would be the overthrow of tithes and feudal burthens; and 
in the declaration of independence which Dr. Robert Nelson 
issued, two of the objects of the msurrection were stated to 
be the abolition of feudal tenures and the establishment of 
Registry Offices.* 'When I observe these inconsistencies 
* Among the few petitions, except those of mere comphment 
which I received from hreach CJanadians, were three or four for the 

t. ' 
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of conSact among the opponents and snpporters of the«o 
reforms, when I consider that their attainment was pro 
Tented by means of the cen«»tair«, the very persona most 
interested in their success and that they were not more 
eagerly demanded by the wealthier of tho English than by 
the artisans and labonrera of that race whoso individoal 
interests nonld hardly hare detiTcd much direct benefit 
from their sncccss, I cannot but thinh that many, both o 
tho supporters and of the opponents cared loss for tho 
measures ehcmselTCS, than for tho handle which tho ngita 
lion of them garo to their national hostility, that tho 
Assembly resisted tbeso changes cbiefly becanao tho English 
desired them, and that the eagerness with which many of 
tho English urged them was stunolalcd by finding them 
opposed by tho French 

Nor did I find the spmt which animated each party at 
all moro coincident with tho representations current in this 
country, than tlicir objects appeared, when tncl by English, 
or rather European ideas of rcfonaing legislation An utterly 
uoeducated and singularly inert population, implicitly obey 
ing leaders who ruled them by tho inllacnco of a blind con 
fideneo and narrow national prejudices accorded Tory Iittlo 
with tho resemblance u'hich had been discoTorcd to that high 
Fpintcd democracy which cCfcclcd tho American RoTolulion 
Still less could I diRcoTcr in the English population those 
slaTish tools of a narrow oIEcibI clj*]ue or a fo^7 purse proud 
merchants, which their opponents Lad described them as 
being I bavo found tbo mam body of tho English jwptila 
lion, con«i?‘ing of hardy fanners an! hnmblo mechanics, 
composing a very independent not Tcty managcablo, aud, 
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BomotimeB a rather tarhulent, democracy Though constantly 
professing a somewhat extravagant loyalty and high" preroga 
tivo doctnnes, I found them very determined on maintaining 
in their own persons a great respect for popular rights, and 
singularly ready to enforce their wishes by the strongest 
means of constitutional pressure on the Government Be- 
tween them and the Canadians I found the strongest hos 
tility , and that hostility was, os might he expected, moat 
strongly developed among the humblest and rudest of the 
body Between them and the small knot of officials, whose 
luflnence has been represented as so formidable, I found no 
sympathy whatever , and it must be said, in justice to this 
body of officials, who have been so much assailed as the 
enemies of the Canadian people, that however little I can 
excuse the mjunous influence of that system of admimstra- 
tion, which they were called upon to carry into execution, 
the members of the oldest and most powerful official famibes 
were, of all the English m the country, those m whom I 
generally found most sympathy with, and Lindly feeling 
towards, the French population I could not therefore be 
here that this animosity was only that subsisting between an 
official ohgarchy and a people , and again, I was brought to 
a conviction that the contest, which had been represented 
as a contest of classes, was, in fact, a contest of races 
However unwilling we may ho to attribute the disorders 
of a country connected with us to a cause so fatal to its 
tranquillity, and one which it seems so difficult to remove, 
no very long or laboured consideration of the relative charac 
ters and position of these races is needed for convmcing us 
of their invincible hostility towards each other It is scarcely 
possible to conceive descendants of any of the great Euro 
pean nations more unlike each other m character and tem 
peraraent, more totally separated from each other by language, 
laws, and modes of life, or placed in circumstances more col 
culated to produce mutual misunderstanding, jealousy, und 
hatred To conceive the mcompatibility of the tuo races m 
Canada, it is not enough that we should pictme to ourselves 
a community composed of equal proportions of French and 
Enghah tVe must bear m mmd what kmd of French and 
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English they nro tbnt arc bronght in contact, and in vfhat 

proportions they meet. 

The iustitations of France, daring the period of tho coloni- 
zation of Canada, were, perhaps, more than thoso of any 
other Enropeari nation, calculated to repress tho intclligcnco 
and freedom of tho great mass of tho people. These institu- 
tions followed tho Canadian colonist across tho Atlantic. 
Tho same central, ill-organized, tmimproring, and repressivo 
despotism extended oxer him. Not merely was ho allowed 
no xoico in tho governtnent of his Prorince, or tho choice of 
his rulers, hut ho was not oxen permitted to associate with 
his neighbours for tho regulation of thoso municipal affairs 
which the central authority neglected nndcr tho pretext of 
managing. Ho obtained his land on a tenure singularly 
calculated to promote his immediate comfort, and to check 
his desire to belter lua condition ; ho was placed at onco in 
a life of constant and nnxarying labonr, of great material 
comfort, and feudal dependence. Tho ecclesiastical authority 
to which he had been accustomed established its institutions 
around him, and tho priest continned to exercise oxer him 
his ancient inflaonco. No general proxision was made for 
education : and, as its necessity was not appreciated, tho 
colonist made no attempt to repair the negligence of his 
goiemmcut. It need not surprise ns, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, a race of men linbituatcd to tho incessant labour 
of a rude and unskiUod egrioulturo, and habitually fond of 
social enjoyments, congregated together in rural communi- 
ties, occupying portions of tbo wholly unappropriated soil, 
sufficient to proxide each family with material comforts, far 
beyond their ancient means, or almost their conceptions; 
that they made little odxanco beyond the first progress in 
comfort, which tho bounty of the soil absolutely forced upon 
them ; that under the some institutions they remained the 
same uninstrncted, in8ctixe,*'unprogressiTe people. Along 
the alkmal bonks of the Bt. Lawrence, and its tributaries, 
they have cleared two or three strips of land, cultivated them 
in the worst method of small fanning, and established a 
series of continuous villages, which giye the country of the 
seignories the appearance of a never-ending street. Bo- 
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Bides the cities which were the seats of gOTemment, no 
towns were established , the mde manufactures of the country 
were and still are, carried on m the cottage by the family of 
the habitant , and an insignificant proportion of tbo popula 
tion derived their suhsistence from the scarcely discernible 
commerce of the Province "WhateTer energy existed among 
the popnlation was employed m the fur trade and the occu 
pations of huntmg, which they and their descendants have 
earned beyond tbo Rockj Moontams, and still m great 
measure, monopolize in the whole valley of the Mississipi 
The mass of the community exhibited m the New ‘World 
the charactenstics of the peasantiy of Europe Society was 
dense , and even the wants and the poverty which the pres 
sure of population occasions m the Old World, became not 
to bo wholly unknown They clung to ancient prejudices 
ancient customs, and ancient laws, not from any strong sense 
of their bencQcial effects, but with tbo nnreasomng tenacity 
of an nneducated and unprogrcssivo people Now were they 
wanting in the virtues of a simple and induslnous life, or m 
those which common consent altnbntes to the nation from 
which they spring The temptations which, m other states 
of society, lead to offences against property, and the pas 
Bions winch prompt to violence, wero littlo known amonw 
them They aro mild and kindly, frugal industrious, and 
honest, very sociable cbtcrful and hospitable and dis 
tinguisbcd for a courtesy and real pohteness which per 
vadcs every class of society The conquest has changed 
them but littlo The higher classes and the inhabitants 
of tbo towns have adopted Bomo Enghsh customs and 
feelings , but tlie continued negligence of the British Govern 
ment lea the mass of tlio people without any of the institn 
lions which would have elevated them in freedom and 
civilization It has left them without tbo education and 
without tbo institutions of local self government, that wonlj 
have assimilated their character and habits m (ho easiest 

an I best way to those of tho Empire of which they bccamo 

a part They remain an old and stationary society, ,n 
now and progressive world In all essentials they are st h 
French , bat French in every respect dissimilar to those * f 
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rrniice in the present day. They reaemhlo rather the Preach 
of the provinces under tho old regime. 

I cannot pass over this snlijoct without calling porlicnlar 
nllontion to a pccnliorityin tlio social condition of this people, 
of which the important hearing on tho tronhlcs of Loner Ca- 


nada has never, in my opinion, hoon properly estimated. The 
circumstances of a now end imsottlcd countiy, tho operation 
of tho Prench laws of inlicritanco, and tho nhsenco of any 
moans of accumulation, hy commorco or manufactures, hare 
produced a remarliahlo equality of properties and conditions. 
A few seignorial families possess largo, lliough not often very 
valuohlo properties ; tho class ontiroly depondont on wages is 
very smailj the bulk of tlio population is composed of the 
hnrd.wortang yeomanry of tho counity districts, commonly 
called holttenr, and thoir connections engaged in other ooea- 
paltons. It ts mpossihlo to oiaggorato tho wont of cdacs- 
tlon among tho hahttanst nontoansof in.lruolion hove over 

S I’’??!, re 7’ "niPsrsally des- 

titute of the qaaliOcaliono oven of reading and writiM. It 
came to my knowiedgo. that out of „ groat number of hoys 
J door of St. Thomas, 

yL the ^Md?et°or ih “"i ‘''“y ‘“"M 

andactnsUy make us^of hTZ"‘tr‘‘T'',f^°°' 
hook mthekhaud, a, iflW “‘““X 

repeat its contents, whicL tboy Jenow Lv rft *^1 ^ 

asserlton, however, that al/cl.“I Tl-” — 

eqnaUy ignorant, is perfectly erroneous- 
people among whom s larger pimislon or.-.t / “1”° 

Knds of elementary cJuestion, or among i,h„m“ ‘ ‘f 
lion IS really extended to a lamer o, It ?»hom such educs- 
tion. The piety „„d he„„™:e^„ CoTrlf ‘’"’’“'“i 
tho country founded, in tho seminarios iLt • 
parts of tho Prormco, institutions, of wU* 7 
activity hsvo loog been directed to ft, “ 
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more varied. It is entirely in tlie hands of the Catholic 
clergy. The number of pupils in these establishments is 
estimated altogether at about a thousand; and they turn 
out every year, as far as I could ascertain, between two and 
three hundred young men thus educated. Almost all of these 
are members of the family of some habitant, whom tho pos- 
session of greater quickness than his brothers has induced 
the father or the curate of tho parish to select and send to 
the seminary. These young men possessing a degree of 
information immeasurahly superior to that of their fami- 
lies, are naturally averse to what they regard as descend- 
ing to the humble occupations of tbeir parents. A few 
become priests ; but as the military and naval professions 
are closed against the colouist, the greater part can only 
find a position suited to their notions of their own quali- 
fications in the learned professions of advocate, notary^ 
and surgeon. As &om tUs cause these professions are 
greatly overstocked, we find every village in Lower Canada 
filled with notaries and surgeons, with little practice to oc- 
cupy their attention, and living among their own families, or 
at any rate among exactly the same class. Thus the persons 
of most education in every village belong to the same fami- 
lies, and the same original station in life, as the illiterate 
habitans whom I have described. They are connected with 
them by all the associations of early youth, and the ties of 
blood. The most perfect equably always marks their inter- 
course, and the superior in education is separated by no bar- 
rier of manners, or pride, or distinct interests, &om the 
singularly ignorant peasantry by which he is surrounded. 
He combines, therefore, the influences of superior knowledge 
and social equality, and wields a power over the mass, which 
I do not believe that the educated class of any other portion 
of the world possess. To this singular state of things I attri- 
bute the extraordinary influence of the Canadian dema- 
gogues. The most uninstructed population anywhere trusted 
with political power, is thus placed in the hands of a small 
body of instructed persons, in whom it reposes the confidence 
which nothing but such domestic connection and such com- 
murnty of mterest could genwate. Over the class of persons 
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by 'whom the peasantry are thus led, the Government has 
not acquired, or even laboured to acquire, influence ; its 
members have been thrown into opposition by the system of 
exclusion, long prevalent in the colony ; and it is by their 
agency that the leaders of the Assembly have been enabled 
hitherto to move as one mass, in whatever direction they 
thought proper, the simple and ductile population of the 
* country. The entire neglect of education by the Government 
J has thus, mote than any other canse, contributed to render 
f this people ungovernable, and to invest the agitator with the 
I power, which he ■wields against the laws and the public tron- 
I quillity. 

Among this people, the progress of emigration has of late 
years introduced an English population, exhibiting the cha- 
ractenstics with which we are familiar, as those of the most 
enterprising of every class of our countrymen. The circum* 
stances of the early colonial administration excluded the na» 
, live Canadian from power, and vested all olBces of trust and 
emolument in the hands of etraogers of English origin. The 
highest posts in the law were confided to the same class of 
persona. The functionanes of tho civil government, together 
with tho officers of the army, composed a kind of privileged 
class, occupymg the first piece in tho community, and ex- 
cluding the higher class of the natives from society, as well 
as from the government of their own country. It was not 
till within a very few jears, as was testified by persons who 
had seen much ot tho country, that this society of civil and 
military functionaries ceased to exhibit towards tho higher 
order of Canadians an exclusivcneRS of demeanour, which was 
more revoUiug to^a seTsiUvo and l>5iitT'^opTo~th'nn^th;^- 
nopoly of power and profit ; nw was this national 
ducontmued, until after repeated complaints and an angry 
contest, which had excited passions that concessions could 
not a ay. Thoraces had become enemies cro a tardy justice 
was extorted , and oven then tlio Government discovered a 
m^o of distnbnting Us patronage among tho Canadians, 
rxeluriir to that people as their previous 

It WES not long after tho conquest, that another and larger 
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class of English settlers began to enter the ProTince English 
capital was attracted to Canada by the Tast quantity and 
valuable nature of the exportable produce of the country, and 
the great facilities for commerce, presented by the natural 
means of internal interconrse The ancient trade the 
country was conducted on a much larger and more profitable 
scale , and new branches of mdustry were explored The 
active and regular habits of the Enghsh capitalist drove out 
of all tbe more profitable kinds of industry their inert and 
careless competitors of tho French race , but la respect of the 
greater part (almost the whole) of the commerce and manu 
factures of the country, the Enghsh cannot be said to have 
encroached on the French , for, m fact, they created employ 
meuts and profits which had not previously existed A few 
of tho ancient race smarted under the loss occasioned by 
the success of English competition but all felt yet more 
acutely tho gradual mcrease of a class of strangers m whose 
hands tho wealth of the country appeared to centre, and 
whoso expeoditoro and tnfloence eclipsed tho^e of tbe class 
which had prenonsly occupied the first position m tho conn 
try Nor was the intrusion of tho Enghsh Umited to com 
mercial enterprises By degrees large portions of land were 
occupied by them , nor did they confine themselves to the 
unsettled and distant country of the townships The wealthy 
capitalist mvested his money m the purchase of seignonal 
properties , and it is estimated that at the present moment 
full half of the more valuable eeignones are actually owned 
bj English proprietors Tbo seignonal tenure is one so httle 
adapted to our notions of propnetaiy nghta that the new 
seigneur, without any consciousness or intention of injustice, 
in many instances cxerci«ed his rights m a manner which 
would appear perfectly fair m this country, but which tho 
Canadian settler reasonably regarded as oppressive Tbo 
English purchaser found an equally unexpected and just 
causo of complaint in that nnccrtaintj of the laws, which 
rendered his possession of property prccanous and m those 
incidents of the tenure which rendered lU alienation or im 
proYcment difTicult But an irritation greater than that 
occasioned by tho transfer of the largo pn pcrtics, was caused 
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by the competition of the English with the French farmer 
The English farmer earned with him the expenence and 
habits of the most improped agncoltnre m the world He 
settled himself in the townships bordenng on the seignones, 
and bronght a fresh soil and imptored cultivation to compete 
■with the ■worn out aud slovenly farm of the habitant Ho 
often took the very farm which the Canadian settler had 
abandoned, and by superior management, made that a source 
of profit which had only mpovenshed his predecessor The 
ascendancy which an unjust favonntism had contnbuted to 
give to the Enghsh race m the government and the legal 
profession, their own snpenor energy, skill, and capital, seemed 
to theta in every branch of mdnstry They have developed 
the resources of the country , they have constructed or im* 
proved its means of communication , they have created its 
internal and foreign commerce The entire wholesale, and a 
large portion of the retail trade of the Province, with the 
most profitable and fiounshing farms, aro now m the hands 
of this numerical minority of the population 
In Lower Canada the mere working class which depends 
on wages, Ihcmgb pToporliontlly large m comparison with 
that to be found in any other portion of the American conti 
nent IS, accotdmg to our ideas, very small Competition 
between persons of different origin m this class, has not ex 
hibited itself till very recently, and is, even now, almost con 
fined to tho cities The large mass of tho labooring popula 
tion are French m the employ of Enghsh capitahsts Tho 
more skilled class of artizans are generally Enghsh , but in 
the general run of tho moro Isbonous employments, the French 
Canadians folly hold their ground against English rivalry 
The emigration which took place a few years ago, brought in 
a class which entered into moro direct competition with tho 
French m some kinds of employment in the towns , but tbo 
individuals affected by this competition were not very many 
1 do not believe that the aiumosity which exists between the 
working classes of the two origins is the necessary result of 
a collision of interests, or of a jealousy of the superior sue 
cess of Enghsh labour But national prejudices naturally 
exerciso tho greatest infiacnca over the moat unedneated , 
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the difference of language ia less easily oTercome ; the diffe- 
rences of manners and customs less easUy appreciated. The 
labourers, whom the emigration introduced, contained a num- 
ber of very ignorant, turbulent, and demoralized persons, 
whose conduct and manners alihe rerolted the well-ordered 
and courteous natives of the same class. The working men 
natorallj ranged themselves on the side of the educated and 
wealthy of their own countrymen. When once engaged in 
the conflict, their passions were less restrained by education 
and prudence : and the national hostility now rages most 
fiercely between those whoso interests in reality brmg them 
the least in collision. 

The two races thus distinct have been bronght info the 
same community, under circumstances which rendered their 
contact inevitably productive of collision. The difierence 
of language &om the first kept them asunder. It is not 
anywhere a virtue of the English race to look with com- 
placency on any manners, customs, or laws, which appear 
strange to them; accustomed to form a high estimate of 
their own superiority, they take no pains to conceal from 
others their contempt and intolerance of their nsages. They 
found the French Canadians filled with an equal amount of 
national pride; a se nsitive , _but insctlTO pndc, -which dis^ 
poses that people not to resent iosult, bat rather to keep 
aloof from ^ose who would keep them under. The French 
could not but feel the superiority of English enterprise ; they 
could not shut their eyes to their success in every under- 
taking in which they came into contact, and to the con- 
stant superiority which they were acquinng They looked 
upon their rivals with alarm, with jealousy, and finally with 
hatred. The English repaid them with a scorn, which soon also 
assumed Iho samo form of hatred. The French complained 
of tho arrogance and injostice of the English ; tho English 
neensed the French of the vices of a weak and conqnered 
people, and charged them with meanness and perfidy. Tho 
cnlire mistrust which tho two races have thus learned to 
conceive of each other’s iatenUons, induces them to put the 
worst construction on tho most innocent conduct; to judge 
every word, every act, and every intention unfairly; to 
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attribute the most odious deagns, and reject eyery OTertnre 
of Mildness or feiimess, as covering secret designs of trea- 
chery and malignity. 

Religion formed no bond of intercourse and union. It is, 
indeed, an admirable feature of Canadian society, that it is 
entirely devoid of any religions dissensions. Sectarian in- 
tolerance is not merely not avowed, but it hardly seems to 
influence men’s feeling. But though the prudence and 
liberahty of both parties has prevented this fimitful source 
of animosity from embittering theuf quarrels, the difference 
of religion has in fact tended to keep them asunder. Their 
priests have been distinct; they have not met even in the 
same cburcb. 

No common education has served to remove and soften 
the differences of origin and langnage. The associations of 
youth, the sports of childhood, and the studies by which the 
character of manhood is modified, are distinct and totally 
different. In Montreal and Quebec there are English 
schools, and French schools ; the children in these are accus- 
tomed to fight nation against nation, and the quarrels that 
arise among boys in the streets usually exhibit a division 
'into English on one side, and French on the other. 

As they ate taught apart, so are their studies different. 
The literature with which each is the most conversant, is 
that of the peculiar langu^ of each; and all the ideas 
which men derive &om books, come to each of them from 
perfectly different sources. Tho difference of language in 
this respect produces effects quite apart from those which it 
has on the mere intcrcourso of tho two races. Those who 
have reflected on the powerful inflacnce of language on 
tlionght, will perceive in how different a manner people 
who speak in different languagoa are apt to think; and 
those who ore familiar with tho literature of France, know 
that tho same opinion will bo expressed by an English and 
French writer of Uio present day, not merely in different 
words, but in a stylo so different as to mark utterly diflbrent 
ImbitB of thought Tins diffcrcnco is very striking in Lower 
Canada; it exists not merely in tho books of most influence 
and repute, which arc of coarse Iheso of the great writers 
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of France and England, and by ■whicb the minds of the 
respective races are formed, but it is observable in the 
■writings which now issno from the Colonial press. The 
articles in the newspapers of each race, are written in a 
style as mdely different as those of France and England at 
present; and the arguments which convince the one, are 
calculated to appear utterly unintelligible to the other. 

The difference of language produces misconceptiona yet 
more fatal even than those which it occasions with respect 
to opinions ; it aggravates the national animosities, by re- 
presenting all the events of the day in utterly different 
lights. The political misrepresentation of facts is one of 
the incidents of a free press in every free country; but in 
nations xu which all speak the same language, those who 
receive a misrepresentation from one side, have generally 
some means of learning the truth from the other. In Lower 
Canada, however, where the French and English papers 
represent adverse opinions, and where no la^e portion of 
the community can road both languages with ease, those 
who receive the misrepreseutation are rarely ablo to avail 
themselves of the means of correction. It is difficult to 
conceive the perversity with which misrepresentations are 
habitmilly made, and the gross delusions which find cur- 
rency among the people : they thus live in a world of mis- 
conceptions, in which each party is set against the other 
not only hy diversity of feebngs and opimons, but by an 
actual belief in an utterly different set of facts. 

The differences thus early occasioned by cducatien and 
language, are in nowise soRcned by the intercourse of after- 
life; their business and occupations do not bring the two 
races into friendly contact and co-operation, but only pre- 

ss-si io ewet £>ihsT ia eweajMWvJ J3 rs 1?7. ..4 JjJTdiWo 
emulation has of late induced the French to enter on the 
field previously occupied by tho English, and to attempt to 
compete with them in commerce; but it is much to lie 
lamented that tins did not commence until tho national 
animosities had amved almost at tho highest pitch, and 
that tho competition has been carried on in such a manner 
as to iridcn Uio pre-existing differences. Tlie establishment 
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of the “Banque da Peuple” by Prench capitalists, is an 
erent which may he regarded as a satisfactory indication of 
an awakening commercial energy among the French, and it 
is therefore Tery mnch to he r^etted that the success of the 
new enterprise was uniformly promoted hy direct and 
illiberal appeals to the national feelings of the race. Some 
of the French have lately established steam-boats to com- 
pete with the monopoly which a combination of English 
capitalists had for some time enjoyed on the St. Lawrence, 
and small and somewhat uncomfortable as they were, they 
were regarded with faTonr on account of their saperiority in 
the essential qualities of certain^ and celerity. But this 
was not considered sufficient to ensure their success ; an 
appeal was constantly made to the national feelings of tho 
French for an exclusire preference of the “French” Ime; 
and I hare known a French newspaper announce with satis- 
faction the fact, that on the previous day the French 
steamers to Quebec and La Prairie had arrived at Montreal 
with a great many passengers, and the English with very 
few. The English, on the other hand, appealed to exactly 
tho same kind of feelings, and used to apply to tho French 
steam-boats the epithets of “Radical,” “Rebel," and 
“Dis'royal.” The introduction of this kind of national 
preference into this department of business, produced a 
particularly mischicTons effect, inasmuch as it separated tho 
two races on some of tho few occasions on which they had 
prewously been thrown into each other’s society. They 
rarely meet at tho inns in the cities ; the principal hotels 
are almost exclusively filled with English and with foreign 
travellers; and the French are, for tho most part, received 
at each other’s houses, or in boarding-houses, in which they 
meet with few English. 


Nor do their amusements bring them more in contact. 
Social inlcrcontso noTcr crislcd bcteccn Iho two races in 
any but tUe higher classes, and it is now nlmost doslrovcd. 
I heard othnt one honso in Qaehco m which holh raoosmet 
on pretty eqnal and amic.hlo terms, and this was mentioned 
as a singnlar mstanco of good senso on tho port of tho 
genUcmim to whom it hclongo. At tho commencement of 
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Lord Aylmer’s administration, an entertainment was giyen 
to his Lordship by Mr. Papineao, the Speaker of the Honse 
of Assembly. It was generally understood to be intended 
as a mark of confidence and good-will towards the Goyemor, 
and of a conciliatory disposition. It was given on a very 
large scale, a very great nmnber of persons were present; 
and of that nmnber I was informed by a gentleman who was 
present, that he and one other wore the only English, 
ejcopt the Goyemor and his soite. Indeed the difierence 
of manners in the two races renders a general social inter- 
course almost impossible. 

A singular instance of national incompatibility was brought 
before my notice, in an attempt which I made to promote an 
undertaking, in which the French were said to take a great 
deal of interest. I accepted the office of President of the 
Agricnltural Association of the district of Quebec, and at- 
tended tho show provions to the distnbntioD of the prizes. 
I then found that the French farmers wonld not compete 
OTCD on this neutral ground with the English; distinct 
prizes were given, in almost erory department, to the two 
races ; and the national plooghing matches were earned on 
in separate and even distant fields. 

Whilo such is their social intercourse, it is not to ho ex- 
pected that tho animosities of tho two races can frequently 
ho softened by tho formation of domestic connections. 
During the first period of the possession of tho Colony by 
the Enghsh, iDtennamages of the two races woro by no 
means uncommon. But they aro now very rare; and where 
such unions occur thoy aro generally formed with members 
of tho French families, which I have described as politically, 
and almost nationally, separalcd from tho bulk of their own 
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Icnce. As respects the other classes, social intcrcourso be- 
tween the two races is so limited, that the more prominent 
or excitable antagonists never meet in the same room. It 
came to my knowledge that a gentleman, who was for some 
5 CITS a most active and determined leader amongst tho 
English population, had never once been under a private 
roof with Trench Canadians of his own rank in life, until ho 
met some at table on the invitation of persons attached to 
my mission, who were in tho habit of associating indilTe- 
rcntly with French and English. There aro therefore no 
I'ohlical personal controversies. Tho ordinary occasions of 
collision never occur, and men mnst qoarTcl so publicly, or 
80 dclibcmtclj, that pmdenco restrains them from com- 
mencing, individually, what would probably end in a general 
and bloody conflict of numbers. Their Tnutnul fears restrain 
personal dispnlea and riots, even among, tho lower orders; 
the Trench know nnd dread tho superior physical strength 
of the English in the rities ; and tho English in those places 
refrain from exhibiting their power, from fear of the roveugo 
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races oniting, except in a few cases, where I met with the 
names of two or three isolated memhers of one origin, who 
happened to dwell in a community almost entirely composed 
of the other. The two parties combine for no' public object ; 
they cannot harmonize even in associations of charity. The 
only public occasion on which they ever meet, is in the jury- 
box ; and they ^meet there only to the utter obstruction of 
instice. 

The hostility which thus pervades society, was some time 
growing before it became of prominent importance m the 
politics of the Province. It was inevitable that such social 
feelings must end in a deadly political strife. The French 
regarded with jealousy the influence in politics of a daily 
increasing body of the strangers, whom they so much dis- 
liked and dreaded ; the wealthy EngUsh were offended at 
finding that their properly gave them no influence over their 
French dependents, who were acting under the guidance of 
leaders of their own race; and the farmers and traders oi 
the same race were not long before they began to hear with 
impatience their utter political nnlhty in the midst of the 
majority of a population, whose ignorance they contemned, 
and whoso political views and conduct seemed utterly at 
variance with their own noUons of the principles and practice 
of self-government. The superior political and practical in- 
telligence of the English cannot be, for a moment, disputed. 
Tbe great mass of the Canadian population, who cannot 
read or write, and have found in few of the institutions of 
their country, oveu the elements of political education, were 
obviously inferior to the English settlers, of whom a largo 
proportion had received a considerablo amount of education, 
and had been trained in their own country, to take a part in 
public business of one kind or another With respect to the 
more educated classes, tho snperiority is not so general or 
apparent ; indeed, from all tho information that I coold col- 
lect, I incline to think that the greater amount of refinement, 
of spcculativo thonglit, and of tho knowledge that books 
can give, is, with some brilliant exceptions, to ho found among 
the French. But I have no hesitation in stating, even more 
decidedly, that the circumstances in which tho English have 
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been placed in Lower Canada, acting on tbeir original poli- 
tical education, have endowed the leaders of that population 
with much of that practical sagacity, tact, and energy in 
politics, m which I must say, that the bad institutions of the 
Colony have, in my opinion, rendered the leaders of the 
French deplorably deficient. That a race ,which^felt 
tb^ superior in political activity and intelligence, shonl^ 
submit with patience to the role of 'a majority which it could— 
not re^spect, was'lmpoBsibler*"At what time, and from what 
particular cause, the iTostility between such a majority and 
such a minority, which was sure sooner or later to break out, 
actually became of paramount importance, it is difficult to 
say. The hostility between the Assembly and the British 
Government had long given a tendency to attacks, on the 
part of the popular leaders, on the nation to which that 
govemment belonged. It is said that the appeals to the 
national pride and animosities of the French, became more 
direct and general on the occasion of the abortive attempt to 
re-nnite Upper and Lower Canada in 1822, which the leaders 
of the Assembly viewed or represented as a blow aimed at 
the institutions of their Province. The anger of the English 
was excited by the denunciations of themselves, which, subse- 
quently to tlds period, they were in the habit of hearing. 
They had possibly some little sympathy with the members 
of the provincial govemment of their own race; and their 
fe^ings were, probably, yet more strongly excited in favour of 
the connection of the Colony with Great Bntam, which 
the proceedings of the Assembly appeared to endanger. But 
the abuses existing under the provincial government, gave 
such mdneementa to remain in opposition to' it, that the 
representatives of each race contmned for a long time to 
act together against it. And as the bulk of the English 
population in the townships and on the Ottowa were brought 
into very litUe personal contact with the French, I am in- 
clined to^ think that it nught have been some time longer 
ere the disputes of origin would have assumed an importance 
par^ount to all others, had not the Assembly come into 
collision with the whole English population by its pobey 
with respect to internal improvemeuts, and to the old 
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and defectiTe laws, wMch operated as a bar to the alienation 
of land, and to the formation of associations for commercial 
purposes. 

The English popnlation, an immigrant and enterprismg 
population, looked on the Amencon Provmces as a vast field 
for settlement and speculation, and in the common spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of that continent, regarded it 
as the chief business of the Government, to promote, by all 
possible use of its legislative and ndmimstrative powers, the 
increase of population and the accumulation of property; 
they found the laws of real property exceedingly adverse to 
the easy alienation of land, which is, in a new country, ah> 
Bolutely essential to its settlement and improvement; they 
found the greatest deficiency in the internal communications 
of the country ; and the utter want of local self-government 
rendered it necessary for them to apply to the Assembly for 
every road or bridge, or other pnbhc work that was needed. 
They wished to form themselves into companies for the esta- 
blishment of banks, and the construction of railroads and 
canals, and to obtain the powers necessary for the completion 
of snch works with funds of their oxvn. And as the first 
requisite for the improvement of the country, they desired 
that a large proportion of the revenue should be applied to 
the completion of that great senes of public works by which 
it was proposed to render the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa 
navigable throughout their whole extent. 

.Without going so far as to accnse the Assembly of a deli- 
berate design to check the settlement end improvement of 
Lower Canada, it cannot be denied that they looked with 
considerable jealousy and dislike on the increase and prospe- 
rity of what they regarded os a foreign and hostile race ; they 
looked on the Province as the patrimony of their own race ; 
they viewed it not as a country to be settled, but as one 
already settled ; and instead of Icgislatmg in the American 
spirit, and first providmg for the futnre population of the 
bounce, their primary caro was, in the spirit of legislation 
which prevails in the old world, to guard the interests and 
feelings of the present race of inhabitants, to whom they con- 
sidcrcdthe new comers as anbordinato; they refused to in- 
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crease tlie burthens of the conntry by imposing taxes to meet 
the expenditure required for improyemcnt, and they also re 
fused to direct to that object any of the funds previously de 
voted to other purposes The improvement of the harbour 
of Montreal was suspended, from a pohtical antipathy to a 
leadmg English merchant who had been the most active of 
the Commissioners and by whom it had been conducted with 
the moat admirable success It is but just to say, that some 
of the worls which the Assembly anlhonzed and encouraged 
were undertaken on a scale of doe moderation and satisfac 
tonly perfected and brought into operation Others, espe 
cially the great commumcations which I have mentioned 
above, the Assembly showed a great reluctance to promote 
or even to permit It is true that there was considerable 
foundation for their objections to (he plan on which the Le 
gislatnre of Upper Canada had commenced some of these 
works, and to the mode in which it had earned them on , but 
the Enghsh complamed that mstead of profiting by the ox 
penence which they might have denved from this source, the 
Assembly seemed only to make its objections a pretext for 
doing nothing The applications for banks, railroads, and 
canals were laid on one side nntil some general measures 
could bo adopted with regard to such undertakings , but the 
general measures thus promised were never passed and the 
particular enterpnzes in question were prevented The adop 
tion of a registry was refused on the alleged ground of its 
inconsistency with the French institutions of the Provmce, 
and no measure to attain this desirable end, m a less obnox 
10U8 mode, was prepared by tho leaders of tbo Assembly 
The feudal tenure was supported, as a mild and just provi 
Sion for the settlement of a new conntry , a kind of assuranco 
given by a Committee of the Assembly that some steps 
should be taken to remove the most injurious inadents of 
tbo seignonal tenure, produced no practical results and the 
enterpnzes of tho English were still thwarted by tbo obnox 
louB laws of tho country la oil theso decisions of tho As 
semblj, m its discussions, and in the apparent motives of its 
conduct, the English population perceived traces of a desire 
to repress the indux and the ntcccss of their race A mca 
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sure for imposing a fax on emigrants, though recommended 
by the Homo Government, and warranted by the policy of 
those neighbouring states, which give the greatest encou- 
ragement to immigration, was aigucd on such grounds in tho 
Assembly, that it was not unjustly regarded as indicative of 
an intention to exclude any ihrthcr accession to the English 
population ; and the industry of the English was thus re- 
tarded by this conduct of the Assembly. Some districts, 
particularly that of the Eastern Townships, where tho French 
race has no footing, were serionsly injured by the refusal of 
necessary improvements ; and the English inhabitants gene- 
rally regarded the policy of the Assembly as a plan for pre- 
venting any further emigration to the Province, of stopping 
the growth of English wealth, and of rendering precarious 
the English property already invested or acquired in Lower 
Canada. 

The Assembly of which they thus complained, and of 
which they entertained apprehensions so serious, was at the 
same time in collision with the Executive Government. The 
party in power, and which, by means of the Legislative 
Conncil, lept the Assembly in check, gladly availed itself of 
the ^scontents of this powerful and energetic minority, of- 
fered it its protection, and undertook the furtherance of its 
views ; and thus was cemented the singular alliance between 
the English population and the Colonial officials, who com- 
bined from perfectly different motives, and with perfectly 
different objects, against a common enemy. The English 
desired reform and liberal meaeures firom the Assembly, 
which refused them, while it was urging other reforms and 
demanding other liberal measures from tho Executive Go- 
vernment. The Assembly complained of the oppressive use 
of the power of the Executive; the English complained that 
they, a minority, suffered under the oppressive use to which 
power was turned by the French majority. Thus a bold and 
inteUigent democracy was impelled, by its impatience for li- 
beral measures, joined to its national antipathies, to make 
common cause with a government which was at issue with 
the majority on the question of popular rights. The actual 
conflict commenced by a coHision between the EipcutiTO and 
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j English, from neither of •whom is justice expected by the 

I mass of tho hostile patty The partiahty of grand and petty 
Junes 18 a matter of certainty , each race relies on the rote 
of its countrymen to save it harmless from tho law, and the 
mode of challenging allows of each on exclusion of the hostile 
party that the French offender may male sure of, and the 
English hope for a favourable jury, and a consequent acquittal 
This state of tlunga, and the consequent impnmty of pohtical 
offences, is distinctly admitted by both sides The tnal of 
the mnrderers of Chartrand has placed this disposition of the 
French jurors in a most glonng light the notes of the 
Chief Justice in this case were transmitted by mo to the 
Secretary of State , and a perusal of them will satisfy every 
candid and well ordered mind that a base and cruel assassi 
nation, committed without a single circumstance of provoca 
tion OP palliation, was bronght homo by evidence which no 
man over pretended to doubt against the prisoners, whom 
the jnry nevertheless acquitted The doty of giving this 
dishonest verdict had been most assiduously and shamefully 
inculcated by the French press before the trial camo on , tho 
jurors ate said to have been kept for some limo previous id 
the hands of zealous partizans, whose business it was not 
only to influence their inclination, but to stimulate their 
courage, the array of the leaders of the party who were 
present at the trial was supposed to be collected for the 
same purpose and it is notonous that the acquittal was 
celebrated at pubho entertamments to which the jurors were 
invited in order that they might bo thanked for their ver 
diet 

Bat tho inflacnco of this ammoaity does not obstruct tho 
courao of justice in poliUcal coses alone An example of 
obstruction of ordinary cnmmal justice recently occurred at 
Quebec A person had been, durmg n previous term, 
indicted and tried for some offcRco Bcrionsly affectin'' his 
moral character The charge had been sapported °by a 
^Mlness whom the jury considered peijured and tho accused 
had been acqaitted Having reason to believe that the 
witness had been instigated by a neighbour, the ocquiUcd 
person indicted this neighbonr for snbomation of pcijnry, 
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and bronght the witness, who had formerly appeared against 
himself, to prove the falsehood of his previous evidence, and 
the fact of his Bubomation. The proof of subornation 
appears to have rested, in some particulars, too much on the 
unsupported evidence of this witness; the jury differed in 
opinion, one portion of them helieving the guilt of the 
accused to be on the whole satisSictorily established, the 
other refusing to believe that part of the ease which depended 
solely on the e^dence of a man who came into court to suear 
to the fact of his own previous peijury. This was a differeuco 
of opinion which might naturally divide a juiy, hut as all 
the parties were French, and as there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances which marks this as a case in which feelings of 
politics or origin could ho supposed to operate, it will, I 
imagine, appear singular that the jury, being composed 
neatly equally of French and English, all the French were 
on one side, all the English on Uie other. After long dis- 
cussion the jury came into court, and declared their inability 
to agree ; and the foreman, on being told by the Judge that 
they must agree, answered that there were an e(iual number 
of French and English, and consequently never could agree. 
In the end they did not, and after being locked up for 
twelve hours, they were discharged without giving a verdict ; 
BO that even in a case in which no question of party or of 
race is concerned, the animosity of the races, nevertheless, 
appears to present on insurmountable barrier to the impartial 
administration of justice. 

In such a state of feelings the course of civil government 
is hopelessly suspended. No confidence can be felt in the 
stability of any e'sisting institution, or tbe security of person 
and property. It cannot occasion sorprise that this state of 
things should have destroyed tbe tranquillity and the happi- 
ness of families ; that it sboold have depreciated the value 
of property, and that it should have arrested tbe improve- 
ment and settlement of tbe country. The alarming decline 
of the value of landed property was attested to me by some 
of the principal proprietors of the Province. The continnal 
and progressive decrease of the rovenne, though in some 
degree attributable to other causes, mdicates a diminution of 
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the Trench majority ; and, as the English population ralhcd 
round the Gotemment, supported its pretensions, and desig- 
nated themselves hy the appellation of “ loyal,” the causes 
of the quarrel wero naturally supposed to bo much more sim- 
ple than they really tvcto , and the exteut of the division 
which existed among the inhabitants of Loucr Canada, the 
number and nature of tho combatants arrayed on each side, 
and the irrcrncdmblo naturo of tho dispute, wero concealed 
from tho pubbe view 

The treasonable attempt of tho French party to carry its 
political objects into effect by an appeal to arms, brought 
these hostilo races into general and armed collision I wdl 
not dwcjl on tho melancholy scenes exhibited in tho progress 
of Iho contest, or the dcrco passions which held an ttnehcchcd 
aray during tho insurrection, or immediately after its sup- 
pression It IS not difficult to conceive how greatly tho evils, 
lahich I have desenbod as previously existing have been ng 
gravalcd by tho war , how terror and revenge nourished, in 
each portion of tho population, a bitter and irreconcilable 
haired to each other, and to tho institutions of Iho country 
Tho French population, who had for some time exercised 
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Belvea etill a minority in tlie midst of a hostile and organized 
people ; apprehensions of secret conspiracies and sanguinary 
designs haunt them unceasin^y, and their only hope of 
safety is supposed to rest on aystematically terrifying and 
disabling the French, and in preventing a majority of that 
race from ever again being predominant in any portion 
of the legislature of the province. I describe in strong 
terms the feelings vrhieh appear to me to animate each por- 
tion of the population ; and the picture which I draw repre- 
sents a state of thin^ so little familiar to the personal 
experience of the people of this country, that many will 
probably regard it as the work of mere imagination ; but I 
feel confident that tho accuracy and moderation of my de- 
scription will be acknowledged by all who have seen the 
slate of society in Lower Canada during the last year. 
Not do I exaggerate the inevitable constancy any more than 
the intensity of this animosity. Never again will the pre- 
sent generation of French Canadians yield a loyal snbmis- 
sion to a British Govemment ; never again will the English 
population tolerate the autbonty of a House of Assembly, 
in which, the French ehall possess or even approximate to n 
majority. 

Nor is it simply the working of representative govern- 
ment which is placed out of question by the present dispo- 
sition of tho two races; every mstitotion which requires 
for its efficiency a confidence in the mass of the people, 
or co-operation between its classes, is practically in abey- 
ance in Lower Canada. The militia, on which the main 
defence of the Ptovinco against external enemies, and tho 
discharge of many of tbo functions of internal police 
havo hitherto depended, is completely disorganized. A 
muster of that force would, in some districts, bo tbo oc- 
casion for quarrels between tho races, and in tho greater 
port of the country tho attempting to arm or employ 
it would bo merely arming tbo^cncmies of the Govern- 
ment. Tho canso of jnsUco is entirely obstrncted by the 
MtQo course ; a jost decision in any political case is not to 
bo relied upon; even tbo judicial bench is, in the opinion 
of both races, divided into two hosUIe sections of French and 
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tte wealth of the conntiy The staple export trade of the 
ProTOJce, the timher trade, has not suffered , hut instead of 
exporting gram, the ProTince is now obbged to import for 
its own consumption The inflox of emigrants once so con 
Biderahle, has very greatly diminished In 1832 the number 
of emigrants wbo landed at the port of Quebec amounted to 
52 000 , in 1837 it had fallen to a few mote than 22 000 , 
and in 1838 it did not amount to 6,000 Insecurity begms 
to bo BO strongly felt by the loyal inhabitants of the seigno 
nes, that many o£ them &ra compelled by /ear or aaeessitf, 
to qmt their occnpations, and seek refugo m the cities If 
the present state of things continues, the most cuterpnzing 
and wealthy capitahsts of the Province will thus in a short 
time be dnven from the seats of their present industry 
Nor docs there appear to be the slightest chance of putting 
an end to this animosity during the present generation 
Passions inflamed dunug so long a period cannot speedily 
be calmed The state of edocation ninch I have previously 
described as placing the peasantry entirely at the zncrcy of 
agitators, the total abscoeo of any class of poisons, or any 
organization of authority that conld counteract this mis 
chievous mfiaeoce and tho eenous doclmo in the district of 
Uontreal of the influenco of tho clergy, concur in rendering 
it absolutely impossible for the Government to produce any 
better fitato of feeling among tho French population It m 
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agitators of each jVillage ; and I hare no donbt that the mass 
of the habitant really helieved that the Gorernment was 
endearonring to impose on them by this species of fraud. 
It is a population with whom authority has no means of con- 
tact or explanation. It is difficalt eren to ascertain what 
amount of influence the ancient l^ders of the French party 
continue to possess. The name of Mr. Papineau is still 
cherished by the people ; and the idea is current that, at the 
appointed time, he relnm, at the head of an immense 
army, and re-establish “La Kation Canadienne.” But 
there is great reason to doubt whether his name be not used 
as a meio watchword ; whether the people are not in fact 
running entirely counter to his counsels and policy; and 
whether they are not really under the guidance of separate petty 
agitators, who hare no plan but that of a senseless and 
reckless determination to show in every way their hostility 
to the British Government and EngUeh race. Their ultimate 
designs and hopes are equally unintelligible. Some vague 
expectation of absolute independence still seems to delude 
them. The national vanity, which is a remarkable ingre- 
dient in their character, induces many to flatter themselves 
with the idea of a Canadian Republic, the sounder infor- 
mation of others has led them to perceive that a separation 
from Great Britain must bo followed by a junction with the 
great Confederation on their southern frontier. But they 
seem apparently reckless of tho consequences, provided they 
can wreak their vengeance on the Enghsh. Thero is no 
people against which early associations and eveiy conceivable 
difFercnco of manners oud opinions, have implanted in the 
Canadian mind a more ancient and rooted national antipathy 
than that which they feel against the people of the United 
States. Their more discerning leaders feol that their chances 
of preserving tlicir nationality wonid be greatly diminished 
by an incorporation with tho United States; and recent 
symptoms of Anti-Catholic feeling in Kew England, well 
known to the Canadian population, have generated a very 
general belief that their rdigion, which even they do not 
accuse tho British party of assmling, would find little favoar 
or respect from thoir ncighhoors. Yet none even of these consi- 
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to tbe favour of^tliat Govermncnt, by which they alone 
havo stood fasf. They complain loudly and bitterly of the 
whole course pursued by tho Imperial Government, with 
respect to tho quarrel of iLo two races, as having been 
founded on an utter ignorance or disregard of the real ques- 
tioa at issue, as having fostered tho mischievous pretensions 
of French nationahty, and as having by tbo vacillation and 
inconsistency which marted it, discouraged loyalty and 
fomented rebellion. Every measure of clemency or even 
justice towards their opponents they regard with jealousy, 
as indicating a disposition towards that conciliatory policy 
which is tho subject of their angry recollection; for they 
feel that being a minority, any return to tho dno course 
of constitutional government would again subject them to 
a French majority ; and to this I am persuaded they would 
never peaceably submit. They do not hesitate to say that 
they will not tolerate much longer tbo being made tho sport 
of parties at homo; end that if tho mother country forgets 
what is due to tbo loyal and entcrpnsiog men of her own 
race, they must protect themselves. In tho signiScant Ian* 
guago of ono of their own ablest advocates, they assert that 
•'Lower Canada must bo Enyluh, at tho expense, if neces- 
sary, of not being 

I have, m Despatches of a later date than that to which 
I have had occasion so frequently to refer, called the attention 
of the Homo Govemment to tho growth of this alarming 
state of feclmg among tbo English population. Tho conrso 
of the lato troubles, and tho assistance which tho French 
insurgents derived from somo cilircns of tho United Stales, 
liavo caused a most inteoso exasperation among tbo Cana- 
dian loyalists ogainst the American Government and people. 
Their papers havo teemed with tbo most unmeasured denun- 
tiation^ oi \\io good laAh ot \\io aulboTilics, ot the character 
and roorahty of tbo people, and of tbo political institutions 
of the United States. Yet, under this surfaco of hostility, 
it is easy to detect a strong under current of an exactly 
contrary fechrg. As tho general opinion of the American 
people became more apparent during tho eotirso of tho last 
year, the EngUsh of Lower Canada were 8ari>n«cd to find 
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how strong, m spito of the first burst sympathy with a 
people supposed to bo struggling for independence, was 
the real empathy of their republican neighbours with the 
great objects of the minonly Without abandoning their 
attachment to their mother conntry they have begun, as 
men m a state of uncertainty arc apt to do, to calculate the 
probable consegncnccs of a separation if it should unfortu 
natcly occur, and bo followed by an incorporation with llio 
Tlnited States In spito of the shock which it would occa 
Sion their feelings, they undoubtedly think that they should 
hud sotoo compensation in the promotion of their interests , 
they believo that the inilax of Amencau emigration would 
speedily place the English taco m a majority, they talk 
frequently and loudly of what has occurred in Louisiana 
where, by means which they utterly misrepresent, the end 
nevertheless of securing an English predommaneo over a 
French population, has undoubtedly been attained, they 
assert very confidently that tho Americans would make a 
very speedy and decisive settlement of the pretensions of 
the French and they believo that after the first shock of 
an entirely new political state had been got over, they and 
their posterity would share m that amazing progress and 
that great mntenal prosperity, which every day s eipe 
nence shows them is the lot of tho people of the United 
States I do not believe that such a feeling has yet sapped 
their strong allegiance to the British Empire , but tlieir 
allegiance is founded on tbeir deep rooted attachment to 
British as distinguished from French institutions And if 
they find that that authority which they have mamtained 
against its recent assailants is to he exerted in such a 
manner as to subject them agam to what they call a French 
dommion I feel perfectly confident that they would attempt 
to avert the result by eourtmg, on any terms, an union 
with an Anglo Saxon people 

Such IS the lamentable and hazardous state of things pro 
duced by the conflict of races which has so long divided the 
Province of Lower Canada and which has assumed tho 
fonnidahle and irreconcilable character which I have de 
picted In describing the nature of this conflict, I have 
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specified tlje causes in which it originated ; and though I 
have mentioned the conduct and constitution of the Colonial 
Government as modifying the character of the struggle, I 
have not attributed to political causes a state of things 
which would, I believe, under any political institutions, have 
resulted from the very composition of society. A jealousy 
between two races, so long habituated to regard each other 
with hereditary enmity, and so differing in habits, in lan- 
guage, and in laws, would have been inevitable under any 
form of government. That liberal institutions, and a prudent 
policy, might have changed the character of the struggle I 
have no doubt ; but they could not have prevented it ; they 
could only have softened its character, and bronght it 
more speedily to a more decisive and peaceful conclusion. 
Unhappily, however, the ^stem of government pursued in 
Lower Canada has been based on tbo policy of perpetuating 
that very separation of the races, and encouraging these 
very notions of confiicting nationalities, which it ought to 
have been the first and chief care of Government to check 
and extinguish. From the period of the conquest to the 
present time, the conduct of the Government has aggravated 
the evil, and the origin of the present extreme disorder may be 
found in the institutions by which the character of the 
colony was determined. 

There are two modes by which a Government may deal 
with a conquered territory. The first course open to it is 
that of respecting the rights and nationality of the actual 
occupants ; of recognizing the existing laws, and preserring 
established institutions ; of giving no encouragement to the 
influx of the conquering people, and, without attempting 
any change in the elements of the community, merely in- 
corporating the Province under the general authority of the 
central Government. The second is that of treating the 
conquered territory as one open to the conquerors, of en- 
couraging their influx, of r^arding the conquered race as 
entirely subordinate, and of endeavouring as speedily and as 
rapidly as possible to assimilate tbe character and institutions 
of its new subjects to those of tho great body of its empire. 
In tbo case of an old and long eettled country, in which tho 
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land is appropriated, in T?Mch littls room is left for coloniza- 
tion, and in which, the race of the actual occupants must 
continue to constitute the hnlk of the future population of 
the Prorince, policy as well as humanity render the well- 
being of the conquered people the first care of a just 
government, and recommend the adoption of the first* 
mentioned system ; hut in a new and unsettled country, a 
provident legislator would regard as his first object the in- 
tcrebts, not of the few individuals who happen at the moment 
to inhabit a poition of tbe soil, but those of that compara- 
tively vast population by which ho may reasonably expect 
that it will be filled ; he would form his plans with a view 
of attracting and nourishing that future population, and he 
would therefore establish those institutions which would be 
most acceptable to tbe race by which he hoped to colonize 
the country. The coarse which I have desenhed as best 
suited to an old and settled country, would have been im- 
possible in the Amencan continent, unless the conquering 
state meant to renounce tbe immediate use of the unsettled 
lands of the Province ; and in this case such n course woold 
have been additioualty nnadvisable, unless the British 
Government n ere prepared to abandon to the scanty popula- 
tion of French whom it found in Lower Canada, not merely 
the possession of the vast extent of rich soil which that 
ProTinco contains, but also the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and all the facilities for trade which the entrance of that 
great mer commands. 

In the first regulations adopted by the British Govern- 
ment for the settlement of the Canadas, in tho Proclamation 
of 1763, and tho Commission of the Govemor-in-Chief of 
Iho PrOTinco of Quebec, in tho offers by which officers and 
soldiers of tho British anny, and settlers from tho other 
North American Provinces, were tempted to accept grants 
of land in tho Canadas, wo perceive very clear indications 
of an intention of adopting tho second and tho ndser of tho 
two systems. Unfortunately, howover, tho conquest of 
Canada was almost immcdiatdy followed hy tho commence- 
ment of thoso discontents which ended in tho independence 
of the United Provinces. From that period, the colonial 
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policy of this country appears to have tmdergono a complete 
change To prevent the farther dismcmheiroent of the 
Empire hccnmo tbo primary object with our statesmen , and. 
an especial anxiety waff exhibited to adopt every expedient 
which appeared calculated fo prevent the remaining North 
American Colonics from following the example of successfal 
revolt Unfortunately, the distinct national character of 
the French inhabitants of Canada and their ancient hos 
to the people of Now England presented the easiest 
and most ohvions line of demarcation To isolate tlie in 
habitants of the British from those of the revolted Colonies, 
became the policy of the Government , and the nationality 
of the French Canadians was therefore cultivated as a 
means of perpetual and entire separation from their neigh 
hours * It seems also to have been considered the policy 


* This poLcy was cot ab&ndoaed eves at so late s period as the 
year 1816 as uiU appear by tbe fdlowis^ Peepateb from £«rd 
BaUmrst to the Qovamor et Lower Canada — 

Sir Downing street let July 1S16 

You are no doubt aware of tbe m^umes which have been made 
in the Province as to the pract cabdity of leaving in a state of nature 
that pari of the front er which hes between Lake Champlain and 
Montreal and you have no doubt, bad under your review the Beport 
of the Surveyor general on this subject which was enclosed m Sir 
Gordon Drummond s Despatch of Slat April 1616 Bo 119 'With 
the opinion which his Majesty s Govemniest entertains upon this 
subject it cannot but he a matter of regret to think that any settle 
ments should have been made m the disincts of Henungfoid Sher 
rington Goodmonchester or Htochinbrook But at the same tuns I 
cannot recommend the dispossess cm of th6 settlers at tbe expense 
which must result from tbo purchase of the lands which they have 
cleared and the improvements which they have made upon them 
unless indeed that purchase could be effected by an adequate ass gn 
meat of other waste lands of ibe ftown la other qnarfers I must 
confine myself therefore to instroctuig you to abstain altogether 
from making hereafter any grants in these d stnets and to use every 
endeavour to induce those who have received grants there and have 
not yet proceeded to the cuHivation of them to accept uncleared 
lands m other districts more distant from the frontier of the Dmted 
States In some cases where the lands have been long granted they 
must I apprehend under the nsnal eond t ons of tbe grants have 
become resumable by the Crown and in suoh case you can have no 
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of tbo British Goveminont to gOTcm its Colonies by means 
of division, and to break thorn down as much as possible 
into petty isolated comraunitioa, incapable of combination, 
and possessing no sufficient strength for individual resist 
anco to the Empire Indications of such designs aro to bo 
found m many of the acts of tho British Government with 
respect to its North Amencan Colouies In 1776 lustruc* 
tions were sent from England, directing that all grants of 
land within the Provineo of Quebec, tben compnsing Upper 
and Lower Canada, were to bo motle in fief and scignory , 
and even tbc grants to tbe refugee loyAhsts, and officers and 
privates of tho colomal corps, promised in 1766, were 
ordered to be made on tho same tenure In no instance was 
it more smgalarlj exhibited than in tbe condition annexed 
to the grants of land m Pnneo Edwaru s Island, by which 
it was stipulated that tbo Island was to be settled by 
‘ Foreign Protestants, as if they were to bo foreign m 
order to separate them from tbe people of Now England, 
and Protestants m order to keep them apart &om the Cana 
dian and Acadian Catliohcs It was part of tbe same pobey 
to separate the French of Canada from the British emi 
grants, and to concihate tbe former by tbe retention of their 
language, laws, and religious institutions For this purpose 
Canada was afterwards divided into two Provinees, the 
settled portion being allotted to tbo French, and the nn 

difCcnlty in prerentug their cultivation, and the expediency of 
making other grants m Leo of those resumed will depend upon the 
particular circumstances of each IndiTidual case 

It 18 aleo very desirable that you should as far as Les in your power 
prevent the extension of roode m the direction of those particular 
districts beyond the limits of that division of the Frovmca referred 
to m the plan of the Surveyor general as being generally cultivated 
and if any means should present themselves of letting those which 
have been already made fall into decay, yon will best comply with 
the news of his hla}esty s GorernoieBt and mstenally contnbate to 
the future security of the Frovfoce by their adoption. 

1 have the honour, &c dc. 

(Signed) Salhurtt. 

Lieutenant General Sic 7 C Sheilamike, 

&C. &<! Ac. 
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settled being destined to become tbo sent of Bntish coloniza 
tion Thus, mstead of availing itself of the moans wlicli 
tlie extent and nntnio of the Provinco afforded for the 
gradual introduction of sncli an English population into its 
various parts as might have easily placed the French in a 
mmority, the Government deliberately constituted the French 
into a majority, and recognized and strengthened their dis- 
tinct national character Had the sounder policy of making 
the Province English, m aU lU uistitutions, been adopted 
from the first, and steadily persevered in, the French would 
probably have been speedily outnumbered, and the beneficial 
operation of the free mstitnlions of England would never 
have been impeded by the animosities of ongin 

Not only, however, did the Government adopt the unwise 
course of dividing Canada, and forming in one of its dm 
sions a French community, speaking the French language, 
and retaining French institutions, but it did not even carry 
this consistently mto effect, for at the came time provision 
was made for encouragmg the emigration of English into 
the very Province which was said to be assigned to the 
French Even the French institutions were not extended 
over the whole of Lower Canada The civil law of France, 
as a whole, and the legal provision for the Catholic cler®, 
were limited to the portion of the country then settled by 
the French, and comprised m the seignones, though some 
provision was made for the formation of now seipiones, 
almost the whole of tbo then unsettled portion of the Pro 
vmee was formed into townships, ™ ^ ® ® 

Fogland was partially established, and the ftotestaut rob 
gion alone endowed Thus two populations of hostile origin 
and different characters, were bronght rnto junta position 
under a common government, but under different mstilu 
tions, each was taught to chensb its omi language laws 
and habrts, and each, at the same time, it it moved beyond 
Its enmnal limits was bronght under different institutions, 
and as'sociated with a diffcnuit l»oplo The 
cbaraclor of tbo French population, and, above aU, its 
cuaractor enlargement of which, in 

;“"to the increase or diffusion of the Oatbobc popu 
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lation, very inadotixiato pioTiMon was made) havo produced 
the effect of confining it withip its ancient limits Bat the 
English were attracted into the seignorics, and cspeciaUy 
into the cities, by the facilities of commerce afforded by tho 
great rivers To have cflbctnally given tho policy of retain 
mg French institutions and n French population m Lower 
Canada a fair chance of sacccss, no other institutions shonld 
have been allowed, and no other race should have received 
any encouragement to settle therein Tho Province ehoidd 
have heen act apart to bo wholly French, if it was not to 0 
rendered completely English Tho attempt to encourage 
English emigration into a community, of which tho French 
character was atill to bo preserved, was an error which 
planted the seeds of a contest of races in the very constitu 

tionof the Colony, this was an error, I mean, even on the 

assumption that it was possible to esclode tho English race 
from French Canada But it was quite impossible to ex 
elude the English race from any part of tho North American 
contment It will be acLnowledged by every one who has 
observed the progress of Anglo Saxon colonization m 
America, that sooner or later the English race was ® 
predominate even numerically in Lower Canada, as they 
predominate already by their superior Imowledge, encr^. 
enterprise, and wealtb Tho error, therefore, to which t e 
present contest must bo attributed, is tho vain endeavour to 
preserve a French Canadian nationality in the midst of 
Anglo American colonies and states 

That contest has arisen by degrees The scanty number 
of the English ivho settled in Lower Canada during the 
earlier period of our possession, put out of the question any 
ideas of rivalry between the races Indeed until the popu 
lar prmciplea of English institutiona were brought effectually 
into operation, the paramount authority of the Government 
left little room for dispute among any but the few who con 
tended for its favours It was not •until the English had 
estabhshed a vast trade, and accumulated considerablo 
wealth, until a great part of the landed property of the 
Province was vested m their bands, until a large Enghsh 
population was found m the aties, had scattered itself over 
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large portions of the country, and had formed considerable 
commmnties in the toivnships, and not until the derelop 
meat of representative government had placed substantial 
power m the hands of the people, that that people dmded 
itself into races, arrayed against each other in intense and 
endunng animosity 

The errors of the Government did not cease with that, to 
which I have attnhuted the origin of this animosity The 
defects of the colonial eonstitotion necessanly brought the 
executive Government into collision with the people , and 
the disputes of the Government and the people called into 
action the animosities of race , nor has the policy of the 
Government obviated the evils inherent in the constitntion 
of the Colony, and the composition of society It has done 
nothing to repair its original error, by making the Province 
English Occupied in a continned condict with the Assem 
bly, successive Governons and their councils have overlooked, 
in great measure, the real importance of the fend of origin , 
and the Imperial Government, far removed from opportu 
mties of personal observation of the peculiar state of society, 
has shaped its policy so as to aggravate the disorder In 
some instances it has actually conceded the mischievous pre 
tensions of nationality, in order to evade popular claims , as 
in attempting to divide the Legislative Council, and the 
patronage of Government equally between the two races, 
in order to avoid the demands for an electivo Council, and a 
responsible Executive , sometimes it has, for a while, pur 
sue I the opposite coarse A policy founded on imperfect 
information, and conducted by continually changing hands, 
has exhibited to tho Colony a system of vaciUation which 
was in fact no system at all The altemato concessions to 
the contending races have only irritated both, impaired the 
authority of Government, and, by keepmg ahvc the hopes of 
a French Canadian nationality, counteracted the mduenccs 
wluch mi"ht, cro this, have bronght tho quarrel to its natu 
ral and necessary termination It is impossible to determine 
precisely the respective effects of tho social and political 
causes The struggle between tho Government and tho 
Assembly, has aggravated- tho animosities of race , and the 
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BmmoBlties of race have rendered the political difference 
irreconcUahle. No remedy can bo efficient that docs not 
operate upon both erils. At the root of the disorders o 
Lower Canada lies tho conflict of the two races, whic 
compose its population ; nnUl this is settled, no good govern* 
roent is practicable ; for whether tho political institutions he 
reformed or loft unchanged, whether tho powers of the 
Government ho entmated to tho majority or tho minority, wo 
may rest assured, that while tho hostility of the races con* 
tinucs, whichever of them is ontrusled with power, will nse 
it for partial pnrposcs. 


I HAVE described tbe contest between the French an 
English races in Lower Canada with minuteness, hecaiwe 
it was my wish to produce a complete and general convic- 
tion of the prominent importance of that struggle, when we 
are taldng into consideration the causes of those disorders 
which have so grievously afflicted the Province. I have not, 
however, daring the coarse of my preceding remarks, been 
able to avoid allnding to other causes, which have greatly 
contributed to occasion the existing state of things; and I 
have specifled among these the defects of the constitution, 
and the errors arising out of the eystem of government. It 
is, indeed, impossible to believe that the assigned causes of 
the struggle between the Government and tho majority have 
had no effect, even though we may believe that they have 
had much less than the contending parties imagined. It is 
impossible to observe tho great similarity of the constitutions 
established in all our North American Provinces, and the 
striking tendency of all to terminate in pretty nearly the same 
result, without entertaining a belief that some defect in the 
form of government, and some erroneous principle of adminis- 
tration, have been common to all ; tho hostility of the races 
being palpably insufficient to account for all the evils which 
have affected Lower Oanada, inasmuch as nearly the same 
results have heen exhibited among the homogeneous popu- 
lation of tbe other provinces. It is but too evident that 
Lower Canada, or the two Canadas have not alone exbi- 
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tited repeated conflicts tetwcen tie executive and the popu- 
lar branches of the legislature. The representative body of 
Upper Canada Traa, before the late election, hostile to the 
policy of the Government; the most Bcrious discontents 
have only recently been calmed in Prince Edward’s Island 
and Hew Brunswick ; the Government is still, I believe, in 
a minority in the Lower Honse in Nova Scotia; and the 
dissensions of Newfoundland aro hardly less violent than 
those of the Canadas. It may fairly he said, that the natural 
state of government in all these Colonics is that of collision 
between the executive and the representative body. In all 
of them the administration of public affairs is habitually 
confided to those who do not co-operate harmoniously with 
the popular branch of the legislature ; and the Government 
is constantly proposing measnres which the majority of the 
Aescmhly reject, and refusing its assent to bills which that 
body has passed. 

A state of things, so different flrom tbo working of any 
Bucccssful experiment of representative government, appears 
to indicate a deviation from sound constitutional principles 
or practice. Though occasional colIisioziB between the 
Crown end the House of Commons have occurred in this 
country since tbo establishment of our constitution at the 
Bcvolation of 1G6S, they have been raro and transient. A 
state of fret^uent and lasting collisions appears almost identi- 
cal with one of convulsion end anarchy ; and its occurrence 
in any country is calculated to perplex us as to tbo mode in 
which any government can bo carried on therein, without an 
entire evasion of popular control. But, when wo examine 
into tho system of government in theso colonics, it would 
almo«?t seem as if the object of those by whom it was esta- 
blished had been tho combining of opparently popular insti- 
tuUona with an utter obscnco of all clScicnt control of the 
people over their rulers. Itcprcscntative assemblies were 
— cstablisbed on tbo basis of a very wide, and, in somo cases, 
almost universal suffrage ; the annual meeting of those bodies 
was secured by positivo enactment, and their apparent attri- 
butes wore locally nearly as extensivo as those of tho English 
House of Commons. At tho tamo tlmo the Crown almost 
B 2 
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animoBities of race have rendered the political difference 
irreconcUahle. No remedy can be efficient that does not 
operate npon both evils. At the root of the disorders o 
Lower Canada lies the conflict of the two races, which 
compose its population ; until this is settled, no good govern- 
ment is practicable ; for whether the political institutions bo 
reformed or left unchanged, whether the powers of the 
Government be entrusted to the majority or tho minority, wo 
may rest assured, that while the hostility of the races con- 
tinues, whichever of them is entrusted with power, will use 
it for partial purposes. 


I HAVE described the contest between tho French and 
English races in Lower Canada with minuteness, because 
it was my wish to produce a complete and general convic- 
tion of the prominent importance of that struggle, when wo 
are taking into consideration tho causes of those disorders 
which have eo grievously aCQicted the Province. I have not, 
however, during the course of my preceding remarks, been 
able to avoid alluding to other causes, which have greatly 
contributed to occasion the existing state of things { and I 
have specified among theso tho defects of tho constitution, 
and the errors arising out of tho system of government. It 
is, indeed, impossible to believe that tbo assigned causes of 
the struggle between tho Government and the majority have 
bad no effect, even though wo may bclicvo that they have 
bad much less than the contending potties imagined. It i* 
impossible to observe tho great similarity of the constitutions 
catablisbcd in all our North American Provinces, and the 
striking tendency of all to tenninato in pretty nearly tho same 
result, without entertaining s belief that some defect in the 
form of government, and eomo erroneous principle of adminis- 
tration, have been common to all ; the hostility of the races 
being palpably insuflicient to account for all the evils which 
Lave affected Lower Canada, inasmuch as nearly tho ssmo 
resuUa have been exhibited among tho homogeneous popu- 
lation of the other provineea. It is but too evident that 
Loircr Canada, or tho two Canadas have not alone exhl- 
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bited repeated conflicts between the exeentire and the popu- 
lar branches of the legislature. The ropresentatiTO body of 
Upper Canada was, before the late election, hostile to the 
policy of the GoTemment; the most serious discontents 
have only recently been c^ed in Prince Edward’s Island 
and New Bmnswick ; the Government is still, I believe, in 
a minority in the Lower House in Nova Scotia; and the 
dissensions of Non-foundland aro hardly less violent than 
those of the Canadas. It may fairly bo said, that the natural 
state of government in all these Colonies is that of collision 
between the executive and the representative body. In aU 
of them the administration of public affairs is habitually 
confided to those who do not co-operate harmoniously with 
the popular branch of the legidatore ; and the Government 
is eonstanttj proposing measmes -width the majority of tho 
Assembly reject, and refusing its assent to bills which that 
body has passed. 

A state of things, so different from the working of any 
Eueccssful experiment of representative government, appears 
to Indicate a derialion Bom sound constitutional principles 
or practice. Though occasional collisions between the 
Crown and tbo House of Commons have occurred in this 
country since the establishment of our constitution at the 
Revolation of 1688, they have been rare and transient. A 
slato of frc<\ucnt and lasting collisions appears almost identi- 
cal with one of convulsion and anarchy ; and its occurrence 
in any country is calculated to perplex us os to the mode in 
which any government can bo carried on tbercin, withont an 
entire evasion of popular control. But, when we examine 
into the Byslcm of government in these colonies, it would 
almost seem as if tbo object of those by whom it was esta- 
blished had been the combining of apparently popular insti- 
lotions with an niter absence of all efficient control of the 
pcoplo over their rolcra. RepresentaUvo asscmbUcs were 
tsUblishcd on tho basis of a very wide, and, in some cases, 
almost universal suffrage ; the annual meeting of those bodies 
was secured by positive enactment, and their apparent attri- 
wles wcfo locaUy nearly as extensive as those of tho English 
Umuo of Commons. At the same time the Crown almost 
x 2 
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entirely relied on its territorial resources, and on duties 
imposed by Imperial Acts, prior to the introduction of the 
representatiyo system, for carrying on the government, with- 
out secnring the assent of the representative body either to 
its policy, or to the persons 1^ whom the policy was to he 
administered. 

It was not until Bome years after the commencement of 
tho present century that the population of Lower Canada 
began to understand the repreaentativo Bjstem which bad 
been extended to them, and that the Assembly evinced any 
inclination to make use of its powers. Immediately, bow* 
ever, upon its bo doing, it foand how limited those powers 
were, and entered upon a stro^le to obtain the authority 
which analogy pointed oat as inherent in a representative 
assembly. Its freedom of apecch immediately brought it 
into collision with the Governor ; and the pracUcal working 
of the Assembly commenced by its principal leaders being 
thrown into prison. In coarse of time, however, the Go* 
vemment was induced, by Us necessities, to accept tho 
Assembly’s offer to raise an additional revenue by fresh 
taxes; and the Assembly thus acquired a certain control 
over the levying and appropriation of a portion of the publio 
revenue. From that time, until the final abandonment in 
1832 of every portion of the reserved revenue, excepting the 
casual and territonal funds, on unceasing contest was carried 
on, in which tho Assembly, making use of every power 
which it gained for the purpose of gaming more, acquired, 
step by step, an entire control over the whole revenuo of the 
country. 

I pass thus briefly over the events which have heretofore 
been considered tho pnncipal features of tho Canadian con- 
troversy, because, as the contest has ended in tho concession 
of the financial demands of tho Assembly, and tho admission 
by tho Gorcmmcnl of tho impropnety of attempting to with- 
hold any portion ol tho pnblio revenues from its control, 
that contest can now be regarded as of no importance, 
except as accounting Ibr the exasperation and suspicion 
wbich Bunived it. Nor wa I inclined to think that tho 
disputes which eabsequenUy ecctured are to bo attributed 
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entirely to the operation of mere angry feelings. A substan- 
tial cause of contest yet remaned. The Assembly, after it 
had obtained entire control OTcr the public reyenues, still 
fotmd itself deprired of all Toice in the choice or eren desig- 
nation of the peisons in whose administration of affairs it 
conld feel confidence. All the administrative power of 
Government remained entirely free from its inflaence; and 
though Mr. Papineau appears by his own conduct to have 
deprived himself of that inflnence in the Government which 
he might have acquired, I must attnhute the refusal of a 
civil hat to the determmation of the Assembly not to give up 
its only means of subjecting the fonctionanes of Government 
to any responsibility. 

The powers for which the Assembly contended, appear 
in both instances to be such as it was perfectly justified in 
demanding. It is difficult to conceivo what conld have 
been their theory of government who imagined that in any 
colony of England a body invested with the name and 
character of a representative Assembly could ibe deprived 
of any of those powers, which, m the opmion of Englishmen, 
are inherent in a popular legislature. It was a vain delu- 
sion to imagine, that by mero inmiations in the Constitu- 
tional Act, or au exclusive system of government, a body, 
strong m the consciousness of wielding the pubhe opinion 
of the majority, could regard certam portions of the provm- 
cial revenues as sacred from its control, could confine itself 
to the mero business of making laws, and look on as o pas- 
sive or indifferent spectator, whSe those laws wero earned 
into effect or evaded, and tho whole bnsmess of the country 
was condactefl by men, in whoso mtcntiona or capacity it 
had not tho slightest confidence Yet such was tho limita- 
tion placed on tho aothonly of tho Assembly of Lower 
Canada; xt might refuse or pass laws, vote or withhold 
supplies, but it could exercise no mflucnco on tho nomina- 
tion of a single servant of tho Crown. Tho Executive 
Council, tho law officers, and whatever heads of depart- 
ments aro known to tho administrativo system of tho Pro- 
vince, wero placed in power, without any regard to tho 
wishes of tho people or their repicsenlatiTcs ; nor indeed 
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are there wanting instances in which a mere hostihty to the 
majority of the Assembly elevated the most incompetent 
persons to posts of honour and trust However decidedly 
the Assembly might condemn the policy of the Government, 
the persons who had advised that policy, retained their 
ofSces and their power of giving bad advico If a law was 
passed after repeated conflicts, it had to be carried into 
effect by those who had most strennonsly opposed it The 
wisdom of adoptmg the tme principle of representative 
government, and facilitating the management of pubhc 
affairs, by entrustmg it to the persons who have tho confi 
denco of the representative body, bas never been recognized 
m tbo government of the North American Colonies All 
the officers of government were independent of tho Assem 
bly, and that body, which had nothing to say to their 
appointment, was left to get on as it best might, with a set 
of pubho fanctionancs, whoso paramount feeling may not 
unfairly bo said to have been one of hostility to itself 
A body of holders of office thus constituted, without 
reference to tho people or their representatives, must in fact, 
from tho very natoro of colonial government, acipnre tho 
entire direction of the affairs of tho Provinco A Governor, 
arriving m s colony in which ho almost invanably has had 
no previous acquaiutanco with tho state of parties, or tbo 
character of ludiTidusls, is compelled to throw himself 
almost entirely upon those whom ho finds placed in tho 
position of his official advisers Hia first acts must neces 
sanly bo performed, and his first appointments made, at 
their suggestion And as tbeso first acts and appointments 
give a character to his policy, ho is generally brought 
thereby into immcdiato colhaion with tho other parties in 
tho country, and thrown into moro complete depcndonco 
npon tho official parly and its friends Thus, a Governor of 
I^owcr Canada has almost alwaj's been brought into collision 
with tho iVs^cmblj, which his advisers regard as their 
enemy In tho courso of tho contest In which ho was thnt 
involved, tho provocations which ho received from tho 
Asaemlly, and tho light in which Ihcir conduct was repre* 
eented by Ihoso who alone had any access to him, naturally 
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imlraed him 'with many of their antipathies; his position 
compelled him to seek the snpport of some party against 
the Assembly , and hia feelings and his necessities thus 
comhmed to induce him to bestow his patronage and to 
shape his measures to promote the interests of tho party on 
which he was obliged to lean Thus, every successive year 
consohdated and enlarged the strength of the ruling party 
Fortified by family connection, and the common interest 
felt by all who held, and all who desired, subordinate offices, 
that party was thus erected into a solid and permanent 
power, controlled by no responsibility, subject to no senous 
change, exercismg over the whole government of the Pro 
Vince an authority utterly independent of the people and its 
representatives, and possessing the only means of infiuenc 
mg either the Government at home, or the colonial repre 
Bontative of the Crown 

This entire separation of the legislative and executive 
powers of a State is the natural error of governments 
desirous of bemg free from the check of representative insti 
tutions Since the Bevolution of 1688, the stability of the 
Bnghsh constitution has been secured by that 'wise prmciple 
of our Government, 'which has vested the direction of the 
national pohcy, and the distnbation of patronage, in the 
leaders of the Parliamentary majonty However partial the 
Monarch might be to particular mmisters, or however he 
might have personally committed himself to their pohcy, he 
has mvariably been coustramed to abandon both, as soon as 
the opinion of the people has been irrevocably pronounced 
agamst them through the medium of the House of Commons 
The practice of carrying on a representative government on 
a different principle, seems to be the rock on which the con 
tmental mutations of the British Constitution have mva 
tiably split, and the French Revolution of 16S0 was the 
necessary result of an attempt to uphold a mimstiy with 
which no Parliament could be to act m concert It is 
difficult to understand how any Enghsh statesmen could 
have unagined that representative and irresponsible govern 
ment could he successfully comhmed There seems, indeed 
to he an idea, that the character of representative institutions 
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onglit to be tbns modified m colomes , that it is an incident 
of colonial dependence, that the officers of goTemment 
ghonld be nominated by the Crown, without any reference 
to the wishes of the commumty, whoso interests are entrusted 
to their keeping It has nerer been very clearly esplsmed 
what are the impenal interests, which require this complete 
nullification of representatwe government But if there be 
such a necessity, it is quite clear that a representative go 
vermnent m a colony must be a mockery, and a source of 
confusion For those who support this system have never 
yet been able to dense, or to exhibit m the practical working 
of colonial government, any means for making so complete 
an abrogation of political inflnenco palatable to the repre 
sentative body It is not difficnlt to apply the caso to our 
own country Let it bo imagined that at a general election 
the Opposition were to return BOO out of 058 members of tbo 
House of Commons, and that the whole policy of the minis 
try should he condemned, and every Bill introduced by it, 
rejected by this immense majority Let it be supposed that 
tbe Crown should consider it a point of honour and duty to 
rctam a ministry so condemned and so thwarted , that ro* 
peated dissolutions should m no ivay increase, but should 
even dinumsh, the ministerial minority, and that tho only 
result which could bo obtained by such a development of 
the force of the Opposibon, were not tho slightest change m 
tbe policy of tho ministry, not tho removal of a single inims 
ter, hut simply the election of a Speake of tbo politics of 
tbo majority , and I think, it will not bo difficult to imagmo 
tbo fato of such a system of government ket such was tbo 
system, such literally was tbo coarse of events in Lower 
Canada and such in character, though not quite in degree, 
was tho spectacle exhibited in Upper Canada, and, at ono 
lime or another, in every ono of the North Amcncan Colo 
nici To suppose that such a system would work well 
there, implies a belief that tho French Canadiona have 
enjoyed reprcscntatiTo institutions for half n century, wlhout 
acquiring any of the charactcnslics of a free people, that 
Fnglidimen renounce every political opinion and ficling 
when they enter a colony, or that tbo spirit of Anglo Saxon 
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&ce3om is utterlj cliaugcd and ircakcned among tlioso irlio 
are transplanted across tlio Atlantic. 

It appears, tbereforo, that tho opposition of tho Assembly 
to tho Government was tho nnavoidaWo result of a system 
which stinted tho popular branch of tho logislaturo of tho 
necessary privileges of a representative body, and produced 
thereby a long Bcrics of attempts on tho part of that body to 
acfiuiro control over tho adnunistration of tho Piovince. I 
say all this without rcfercnco to tho nltimato aim of tho 
Assembly, which I have Icforo described os being tlio main- 
tenance of a Canadian nationality against tho progressive 
intrusion of the English race. Having no responsible 
ministers to deal with, it entered upon that system of long 
inquiries by means of its committees, which brought tho 
whole action of the erccutivo immediately nndcr its purview, 
and transgressed our notions of tho proper limits of Porlia- 
mentaiy interference. Having no inilucneo in the eboieo of 
any public functionary, no power to procure tho removal of 
Such as were obnosioos to it merely on political grounds, and 
seeing almost every ofQco of tho Colony fllied by persons in 
whom it had no confidence, it entered on that vicious course 
of assailing its prominent opponents individually, and disqua- 
lifying them for the public service, by making them tbo 
subjects of inquiries and consequent impeachments, not 
always conducted with even tho appearance of a due regard 
to jastice ; and when nothing eise coaid attain its end of 
altering the policy or the composition of the colonial govern- 
ment, it had recourse to that ultima ratio of representative 
power to which the more prudent forbearance of the Crown 
has never driven the House of Commons in England, and 
endeavoured to disable the whole machine of Government by 
a general refusal of the supplies. 

It was an unhappy consequence of the system which I 
have been describing, that it relieved tho popular leaders of 
all the responsibilities of opposition. A member of opposi- 
tion in this country acts and speaks with the contingency of 
becoming a minister constantly before his eyes, and he feels, 
therefore, the necessity of proposing no course, and of 
asserting no principles, on. which he would not be prepared 
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to conduct the GoTemment, if ha were immediately offered 
it. But the colonial demagogue bids high for popularity 
without the fear of future exposure. Hopelessly excluded 
from power, he expresses the wildest opinions, and appeals 
to tho most mischieTOua passions of the people, without any 
apprehension of haTing his sincerity or prudence hereafter 
tested, by being placed in a position to carry his views into 
effect ; and thus the prominent places in tho ranks of oppo- 
sition are occupied for tho most part by men of strong pas- 
aiona, and merely declamatory powers, who think but Httlo 
of reforming the ahnses which serve them as topics for exciting 
discontent. 

The collision with the exeentive government necessarily 
brought on one with tho Legislative Council. The compo- 
sition of this body, which has been so much the subject of 
discussion both here and in the Colony, most certainly bo 
admitted to have been such us could give it no weight with 
tho people, or with tho reprcsenlativ© body, on whom it was 
meant to bo a cheek. The majority was always composed 
of members of tho party which condneted the cxccntivo 
government; the clerks of each Council wore members of 
tho other ; and, in fact, tho Legislativo Conned was practi- 
cally hardly any thing hut a veto in tho hands of puhlio 
funetionsricB on all tho acts of that popular branch of tho 
legislaluro in which they woro always in a minority. This 
veto they used without much scmplo. I am far from con- 
curring in tho ccDsuro which tho Assembly and its advocates 
have aUcmplcd to cast On tho acts o! tho Legislativo Conncih 
1 have no hesitation in-saying that many of tho Bills which 
it is most severely blamed for rejecting, wero Bills which it 
could not havo passed without a derohetion of its duty to tho 
constitution, tho connection with Great Britain, and tho 
whole English population of tho Colony. If thero is any 
censuro to bo passed on its general conduct, it is for having 
confined itself to tho merely negativo and defenstvo duties 
of a legislativo body; for having too frequently contented 
itself uilh merely dcfcallDgolijectionablo methods of obtaining 
desirable ends, without completing its duly by proposing 
measures, which would have achieved the good in view 
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without the misturo of OTil. Tbo national animosities ^hich 
pemdod the legislation of tho Assembly, and its thoroagh 
want of Ic^slativo skill or rospoct for constitutional princi- 
ples, rendered almost all ita Bills obnoxious to tho objections 
mado by tho LegialatiTO Council ; and tho serious evil 
which their enactment would havo occasioned, convinces mo 
that tho Colony has reason to congratulate itself on tho 
existence of an institution which possessed and used tho 
power of stopping a course of legislation, that, if successful, 
would havo sacrificed every British interest, and overthrown 
every guarantee of order and national liberty. It^is not 
difficult for us to judge thus calmly of tho rcspcctivo merits 
of these distant parties ; but it must have been a great and 
deep-rooted respect for tho constitution and composition of 
the Le^slativo Council, that could havo induced tho repro- 
aentatives of a great majority to submit with patience to tho 
impediment thus placed in their way by a few individuals. 
But the Legislative CouucU was neither theoretically unobjec- 
tionable, nor personally esteemed by the Assembly; its opposi- 
tion appeared to that body bat another form of official hos- 
tility, and it was Inevitable that the Assembly should, sooner 
or later, make those assaults on the constitution of the 
Le^slative Council which, by the singular want of judgment 
and temper with which they were conducted, ended in tho 
destruction of the Provincial Constitution. 

From the commencement, therefore, to the end of the dis- 
putes which mark the whole Parliamentary history of Lower 
Canada, I look on the conduct of the Assembly as a constant 
warfare with the executive, for the purpose of obtaining the 
powers inherent in a representative body by tho very nature 
of representative government. It was to accomplish this 
purpose, that it used every means in its power ; bat it must 
bo censured for having, in pursuit of this object, perverted 
its powers of legislation, and disturbed the whole working 
of the constitution. It made the business of legislation, and 
the practical improvement of the country, snhordinate to 
its straggle for power ; and, being denied its legitimate pri- 
vileges, it endeavoured to extend its authonty m modes 
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to condact the GoTemment, if he were immediately offered 
it. Bat the colonial demagogue bids high for popularity 
without the fear of future exposure. Hopelessly excluded 
from power, ho expresses the wildest opinions, and appeals 
to the most mischieTOua passions of the people, without any 
apprehension of having his sincerity or prudence hereafter 
tested, by being placed in a position to carry his views into 
effect ; and thus the prominent places in the rants of oppo- 
sition are occupied for the most part by men of strong pas- 
sions, and merely dcclamatoty powers, who think but little 
of reforming the abuses uhich aerve them as topics for exciting 
discontent. 

The collision with the cicculivo government necessarily 
brought on one with the Legislative Council. The compo- 
sition of this body, which has been so much the subject of 
discussion both hero and in the Colony, roust certainly bo 
admitted to have been such as could give it no weight with 
tbo people, or with the representative body, on whom it was 
meant to bo a check. Tbo majority was always composed 
of membera of the party wbi^ conducted tbo oxeentivo 
government ; the clerks of each Council were members of 
tbo other; and, in fact, tho Legislative Council was pracli* 
cally hardly any thing but a veto in tho hands of public 
functionaries on all tho acts of that popular branch of tho 
legislature in which they were alnajs in a minority. This 
veto they used without much acniplo. I am far from con- 
curring in tho censure which tho Assembly and its advocates 
bavo attempted to cast 6n tho acts of tho Legislative CounciL 
I have no hesitation in. saying that man; of the Bills which 
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withont the mixture of c^. Tho national animosities -whicli 
pervaded tho legislation of tho Assembly, and its tborougli 
want of legislative skill or respect for constitutional princi- 
ples, rendered almost all its Bills obnoxious to tho objections 
made by the Lcgislativo Council; and tho Bcrious ovil 
wlncb tbeir ’enactment world iiavo occasioned, convinces mo 
that tho Colony has reason to congratulate itself on tho 
existence of an institution which possessed and used the 
power of stopping a course of le^lation, that, if successful, 
would have sacrificed every British interest, and overthrown 
every guarantee of order and national liberty, is not 
difficult for us to judge thus calmly of tho respective merits 
of these distant parties ; but it must have been a great and 
deep-rooted respect for tho constitution and composition of 
the Legislative Council, that could havo induced tho repro- 
sentatives of a great majority to submit with patience to tho 
impedunent thus placed in their way by a i^ow individuals. 
Bat the Legisialivo Council was neither fteorctically tmolgec- 
tionable, nor personally esteemed by the Assembly; its opposi- 
tion appeared to that body but another form of official hos- 
tility, and it was inevitable that tho Assembly should, sooner 
or later, make those assaults on tho constitution of the 
Legislative Council which, by the aingolar want of judgment 
and temper with which they were conducted, ended in tho 
destruction of the Prorincial Constitution. 

From the commencement, therefore, to the end of the dis- 
putes which mark the whole Parliamentary history of Lower 
Canada, I look on tho conduct of tho Assembly os a constant 
warfare with the executive, for tho purpose of obtaining the 
powers inherent in a representative body by tho very nature 
of representative government. It was to accomplish this 
purpose, that it used every means in its power ; hut it must 


bo censured for having, in pursuit of this object, pervortod 
its powers of legislation, and disturbed tho wholo worldng 
of the constitution. It made tho business of legislation, and 
the practical imptovement of Iho country, subordinate to 
its struggle for power ; and, being denied its logitiraate pri* 
vdegea, it endeavoured to extend its authority m mod^a 
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totally incompatible with the piinciples of constitutional 

hberty 

One glaring attempt which was made directly and openly 
to subvert the constitution of the country, was, by passing a 
Pill for the formal repeal of those parts of the 31 Geo 3, c 31, 
commonly called the Constitutional Act, by which the 
constitution and powers of the Legislative Council were 
cstahlished It can hardly be supposed that the framers of 
this Bill were unaware, or hoped to mahe any concealment 
of the obvious illegality of a measure, which, commencing, 
as all Canadian Acts do, by a recital of the 81 Geo 8, 
as the foundation of the legislative anthonty of the Assembly 
proceeded immediately to infringe some of the most important 
provisions of that very statute, nor can it bo snpposed that 
the Assembly hoped really to carry into effect this extraordi 
nary assumption of power inasmuch as the Bill could derive 
no legal effect from passmg the Lower House, unless it 
should suhsequently receive the assent of the very body 
which it purported to annihilate 
A more dangerous, because, in some measure, more effee 
tual device for assuming nnconstitutional powers was pnic 
tised by the Assembly m its attempts to evade the necessity 
of obtaining the assent of the other branches of the legisla 
tore, by claiming for its own resolutions and that, too, on 
points of the greatest importance, the force of laws A 
rcmarhable instance of this was exhibited in the Eesolution 
which the Assembly passed on tho rejection of a Bill for 
vacating the seats of Members on the acceptance of olHccs 
under the Crown , and which in fact and undisguisedlj, 
purported, by its own singlo authority, to give effect to the 
provisions of the rejected BUI This resolntion brought the 
Assembly into a long dispute with Lord Aylmer, in conso- 
qnonco of his refusing to issue a writ for tbe election of a 
member in place of Mr Mondelet, whoso seat was declared 
vacant in consequence of his having accepted the office of 
executive councillor The instance in which the Assembly 
thus attempted to enforce this principle of diaqualiCcation, 
happened to be one to which it could not bo considered 
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jipplicnblo, cither from analony to tho liiw of Enphnti, or 
from Iho apparent intent of Iho Rcsolnlion itself; fjr t!io 
offico \Nhich Mr. Jlondciet acccptcil, thousli ono of hiRh 
imporlanco ami inllucncc, was ono to t\hich no salary or 
emolument of any kind waa altncUcd. 

But tho evila resulting from anch open altempla to ills- 
penso •wjUi tho con«;tilulion were small, in comparison with 
the disturhanco of tho regular eonrso of legislation hy sjs- 
teniatic ahnso of constitutional forms, for tho purpose of 
depriving tho other branches of Iho legislaturo of all real 
legislativo anlhoritj. Tho custom of passing tho most im* 
porlant laws in a temporary form, has been an ancient and 
eitcnsivo defect of the legislation of tbo North American 
Colonies, partially authorized hy royal instructions to tho 
Governors, but never saucUoned by tho Imperial Legisla- 
ture, nntil it uas established m Lower Canada by tho 
let Viet, 0 . 9. It remained, however, for tho Assembly of 
Lower Canada to reduce the practice to a regnlar system, in 
order that it might havo tho most important institutions of 
tho Province periodically at Us mercy, and nso tho neces- 
sities of tho Government and tho commnmty for tho purpose 
of extorting tho concession of whatever demandB it might 
choose to make. Objectionahlo m itself, on account of tho 
uncertainty and continual changes which it tended to in- 
troduco into legislation, this sjstcm of temporary laws 
derived its worst character from tbo facilities which it 
afforded to the practice of “tacking” together various 
legislative measures ; a practice not unknown to tho British 
constitution, and which has soroeliraos been found useful, 
because the prudence of the House of Commons has in- 
duced that body rarely to havo recourse to it, but which the 
legislators of Lower Canada converted mto tho ordinary 
mode of legislation. By the abuse of this practice, any 
branch of the legislatnio had, durmg every session, the 
power, if it had tho indination, to make tho renewal of 
expiring laws the means of dictating its own terms to the 
others ; and to this end it was systematically converted by 
the Assembly. It adopted tho custom of renewing all ox- 
piring laws, however heterogeneous in their character, in 
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OQG &q 9 tbo etUQO Bill. Having tlio Crst clioieo to exercise, 
it renewed, of coarse, only Uioso octa of which it approTcd, 
and left to tbo Lcgislotivo Council and tho GoTornors only 
tho altomaUvo of rejecting such os had proved to bo bene- 
ficial, or of passing such ns, in their opinion, had proved to bo 
mischiovons. A singnlar instance of this occurred in 1836 
with respect to tho renewal of tho Jitry Law, to which tho 
Assembly attached great importance, and to which the Legis- 
lative Council felt a etrong ropognance, on account ot its 
having in effect placed tho juries entirely in the hands of tbo 
French portion of tho popnlation. In order to scenro tho 
renewal of this law, the Assembly coupled it in tho same Bdl 
by which it renewed tho tolls of the Lachino Canal, cal- 
culating on the Council not vcnluring to defeat a measure 
of BO much importance to tho rovenno ns tho latter, hy resist- 
ing tho former. Tho Council, however, rejected tho Bill| 
and thus tho Canal remained toll-&co for a whole season, 
because tho two Houses differed about a jury law. 

Nor was this custom of “tacking,** confined to the case of 
the renewal of expiring laws. A Bill for tho independence 
of tho Judges waa coupled with tbo establishment of a now 
tribunal for trying impeachments, and with other provisions, 
to which it was known that tbo Crown was decidedly hostile ; 
and thus, in the attempt to extort on objectionablo concession, 
a most desirable guarantee for the pure administration of 
justice was sacrificed. 

The system thus framed, was completed by the regulations 
with respect to a quorum, and the nse which the majority 
made of them. A quomin of nearly half the whole House 
was required for the transaction of baamess. Towards the end 
of every recent eession, the majority used to break np the 
quorum, and disperse to their respective homes, without wait- 
ing to be prorogued, immediately after Bonding np a number 
of Bills to the Council, thus learmg no means of considering 
or adopting any amendments which that body might moke, and 
leaTtng It no option but that of rejecting or confirming by 
wholesale tho measures of the AEsembly. 

But in desenhing tiie means by which the Assemhiy ob- 
t&med, and attempted to eonsoLdate its power, I must not 
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omit to direct particular attention to tlmt whicli, after all, Tvas 
the most effectual, and which originated in a defect common 
to tho system of government in all tho North American Colo- 
nies ; it is, the practice of making Parliamentary grants for 
local works, — a system so vicious, and so productive of evil, 
that I heUcTO that until it is entirely eradicated, representa- 
tive government will be incapable of working well and 
smoothly in those Colonies. 

I know, indeed, of no difference in the machinery of govern- 
ment in the old and new world that strikes an European more 
forcibly than the apparently tmdue importance which tho 
business of constructing pablic works appears to occupy in 
American legislation. In speaking of the character of a 
government, its merits appear to be estimated by tho public 
works which it has carried into effect. If an individual is 
asked how his own le^slatoxo has acted, he will generally say 
what roads or bridges it has made, or neglected to make, in 
his own district j and if ha is consolted about changes in a 
constitution, he seems to try their soundness by calculating 
whether his neighbourhood would get more and better roads 
and bridges under the existing, or the proposed system. On 
examining the proceedings of o legislature, we find that a 
great proportion of its discussions turns on such questions • 
and if we look to tho budget, we find that a still greater pro- 
portion of the pablic money is opplied to these puiposes- 
Those who reflect on the circumstances of the New World 
will not find it very difficult to account for the attention there 
paid, to what is, necessarily, the first business of society, and 
is naturally made the first care of every responsible govern- 
ment. The provision which, in Europe, the State makes for 
the protection of its citisens against foreign cneaieg^ £g 
America required for what a French writer has beanlifoJi 
and accurately called, the “war with the wilderness.'’ T}^ 
defence of an important fortress, or the maintenan**e of ^ 
sufficient army or navy in exposed spots, is not more a Tn^^f * 
of common concern to the European, than is the coust^* 
of the great communications to the American settler • 

State, very naturally, takes on itself the making of the^° ^ 
which are matters of concern to all alike. ^ works. 
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Even tte municipal institutions of the northern States of 
the American Union have not entirely superseded the neces 
sity of some interference on the part of their legislatures in 
aid of local improTemcnts, though the mam efforts of those 
States have been directed to those vast nnderialcings which 
are the common concern and the common glory of their 
citizens In the southern States, where municipal institutions 
are less complete, the legislatures are in the hahifc of tahmg 
part more constantly and extensively m works which are 
properly of merelocal interest, and great complaints are ^ado 
of consequent corrnptioD and mismanagement But m the 
British Colonics, in none of which is there any effectual 
system of municipal government, the evil has been carried to 
the greatest height, and exercises the most noxious influence 
The great business of the aasemhlies is literally pansh basi 
ness, the tnalong parish roads and pansh bndges There are 
in none of these Provinces any local bodies possessing autbo 
nty to impose local assessments, for the management of local 
affairs To do these things is the business of tbe Assembly » 
and to induce tbe Assembly to attend to tbe particular in* 
terests of each county, is tbe especial business of its county 
member Tbe surplus revenue of tbe Province is swelled to 
ae large an amount as possible, by cutting down tbe payment 
of public services to as low a scale as possible , and the real 
duties of government are, eometunes, insufEciently provided 
for, IQ order that more may be left to be divided among the 
constituent bodies “When we want a bridge, we take a 
ludge to build it,” was the quaint and forcible way in which a 
member of a provincial legislature desenbed the tendency to 
retrench, in tbe most necessary departments of the public ser- 
vice, in order to satisfy tbe demands for local works This 
fond IB voted by the Assembly on the motion of its members, 
tliQ necessity of obtaining tbo previous consent of tbe Crown 
to money votes never having been adopted by the Colonial 
L^slatures &oni tbe practice of the British IIooso of Com- 
mons There is a perfect Bcramble among tbo whole body to 
get as much as possible of this fond for their respective con 
stituents , cabals are formed, by which tbo different members 
mutually play into each other a hands , general pohttcs are 
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made to bear on pnrato business, and pnvato bosinoss on 
general politics, ami at the closo of tho pnrfinmont, the mem 
ber wlio has auccceiled m aocnnng tlio largest portion of the 
pnzo for Ins constitnonls, renders an easy account of bis 
stewardship w itli confident nssnranco of ro election 

Tbo Provincial Aasembbes being, as I bavo previously 
stated, m a state of permanent collision with the GoTemment, 
have noTcr been m tbo habit of entrusting tlio executive with 
any control over these funds , and they liavo been wholly 
dispensed by commissioners named by the legislalaro Tho 
Assembhea do not appear to have been at all insensiblo to tho 
possibility of turning this patronage to their own account 
An eloctioneonng liand biH, which was circulated by tho 
friends of Government at tbo last dissolution in Upper Ca 
nada, exhibited in a very strong light tho expense of the 
cotnimssiouers of tho Assembly, contrasted with those of the 
otScera of tho executive government, but tho Provanco of 
Nova Scotia has earned this abase to on extent which appears 
almost inconceivable According to a report presented to mo 
by Major Head, an assistant commissioner of mqmiy whom I 
sent to that Colony, a sum of 10,000/ was, diinng tbo last 
session, appropnated to local improvements, this sora was 
divided into 8S0 portions, and as many commissioners were 
appointed to expend it givmg on an average, a commissioner 
for rather more than every 131 with a salary of 5a a day, 
end a further remuneration of two and a half per cent on the 
money expended, to be deducted out of each share 

Not only did tbo loaders of the Lower Canadian Assembly 
avail themselves of tho patronage thus afforded, by the largo 
surplus revenue of the Provmce but they turned this system 
to much greater account by using it to obtain influence over 
the constituencies In a fimous political struggle like that 
which Buhsistcd in Lower Canada, it was natoial that a body 
Wielding with hardly any responsibility this direct power of 
promoting tho immediate interests of each constituency, should 
show some favour to that which concurred in its political 
Views and should exhibit its displeasure towards that which 
obstinately resisted the majonfy But the majority of 
Assembly of Lower Canada is accused by its opponents of 
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liaving, in tho moat systcmfttic and porsovcnng mimner, em 
ployed this means of corrapting tho electoral hoclics The 
adherents of hit Papmean are said to have been la-nsh m 
their promises of tho benefits which they could obtain from the 
Assembly for tho county whoso suffrages they solicited By 
snob representatjons, tho rotnm of members of opposition poll 
tics IS asserted, in many instances, to have been secured , and 
obstinate counties are alleged to have been sometimes starved 
mto submission, by an entire mthilmwal of grants natil they 
returned members favourable to the majority Some of the 
English members who voted with Mr Papineau, excused 
themselves to tbcir countrymen by alleging, that thoj were 
compelled to do so, in order to got a road or a bridge, whicb 
their constituents desired 'Whether it be true or false that 
the abuse was ever earned to such a pitch, it is obvionsly one, 
which might have been easily and safely perpetrated by a 
person possessing hlr Papmeau’s influence m tho Assembly 
But the most bold and extensive attempt for erecting a 
system of patronage, wholly independent of the Government, 
was that which was, for some time, earned into effect by the 
grants for education made by the Assembly, and regulated by 
tho Act, vhich the Legislative Council has been most bitterly 
reproached with refusing to renew It has been stated, as a 
proof of the deliberate mtenlion of the Legislative Council to 
crush every attempt to cinlize and elevate the great mass of 
the people, that it thus stopped at once the worlang of about 
1,000 schools, and depnved of edocation no less than 40,000 
scholars, who were actually profiting by the means of mstrue 
tion thus placed within their reach But the reasons which 
induced or rather compelled, the Legislative Council to stop 
this sjstom are clearly stated in the Report of that body, 
which contains the most unanswerable justification of tho 
course which it pursued By that it appears, that tho whole 
superintendence and patronage of thbse schools had by tbo 
expired law, been vested m the hands of the county Sfem- 
bers, and that they had been allowed to manage tho funds, 
without even the semhlance of suiEcient accountability Tbo 
Members of tho Assembly had thus n patronage, in this single 
department, of about 25 0001 per annum, an amount equal to 
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system for the relief of destitution, no poor law of any tmd 
was established, and the \mits of the country hardly da 
manded it But uhcn I amred at Quebec, I received a 
number of petitions from parishes situated on the lower part 
of the St Lawrence, praying for relief, in cOTise<iuenca of the 
failure of the harvest 1 found, on inquiry, that relief had 
been granted to these districts for several successive years 
The cause of the calamity was obvious , it was the tmsnit 
ableness of wheat crops under the wretched system of Cana 
dian small farming to the severe climate of that portion of 
the Province By the side of the distressed panshes were 
hrge distncts, in which a belter system of farmmg and, 
above all, the employment of the land for pasture and green 
crops had diffused the most general comfort among the agn 
cultural population, and completely obviated the occurrence 
of failure or distress There weie, in the ncinity of the dis 
tressed parishes large tracts of nch and unsettled land, avail 
able for the permanent amehoretion of the condition of this 
enffenog people , and there were valoable and extensive 
fisheries in the neighbourhood which might have supported it 
m comfort, yet no persevenog attempt had bees made to 
provide permanent rebef by encouraging the population, which 
was thus thrown on the legislature for support, either to adopt 
a better system of agricnlturc or to aettlo on other portions 
of the countrj or to avail ftself of tho fishenes The 
Assembly met the evil bj relicnng tho distress m such a way 
as to stave off its immediate results and ensure its recurrence 
It gave food for tho season of scarcity and seed to sow a 
crop even of wheat as late as tho 20th of June, which was of 
course to fail ill its tnm , for ifc had thus relieve 1 the same 
bind of distress, in precisely the eamc places, for soieral sac 
cessiTc years, and its policy seemed to he to pension a 
portion of the people to sow wheat where it would not 
ripen 

It is melancholy to thinh of tho opfiortBnities of goo<I logii 
lation which were sacrificed in this mere contest for power 
No country m the world over demanded from a paternal 
Government, or patriotic representatives, more unceasing and 
vigoroos reforms, both of its laws and its admintstrative 
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system. Lower Canada had, when we received it at the 
conquest, two institutions, which alone preserved the sem- 
blance of order and civilization in the community, — the Ca- 
tholic church and the militia, which was so constituted and 
used, as partially to supply the want of better civil institu- 
tions. The beneficial influence of the Catholic church has 
been cramped and weakened ; the militia is now annilulated, 
and years mnst elapse ere it can he revived and used to any 
good purpose. Lower Canada remains without municipal 
institutions of local self government, which are the foundations 
of Anglo-Saxon freedom and civilization ; nor is their absence 
compensated by any thing like the centralization of France. 
The most defective judicial institutions remain unreformed. 
Alone, among the nations that have sprung from the French, 
Lower Canada remains under the unchanged civillaws of ancient 
France. Alone, amongthenatious of the American Continent, it 
is without a public system of education. Nor has it, in other 
respects, caught the spint of American progress. *Whi]e the 
Assembly was wasting the surplus revenues of the Province 
in jobs for the increase of patronage, and in petty peddling in 
parochial business, it left untouched those vast and ea^ 
means of communication, which deserved, and would have 
repaid the application of the provincial revenues. The state 
of New York made its own St. Lawrence from Lake Ene to 
the Hudson, while the GovermneDt of Lower Canada could 
not achieve, or even attempt the few miles of canal and 
dredging, which would have rendered its mighty rivers navi- 
gable almost to their soorccs. The time which should have 
been devoted to wise legislation, was spent in a contest for 
power between the execntire and the people, which a wise 
executive would have stopped at the outset, by submitting to 
a legitimate responsibibtj, and which a wise people would 
have ceased to press when it bad viriuaijy attuned its end. 
This collision, and the defective constitution, Mere, in conjunc- 
tion ivilh the quarrel of the races, the causes of the mischiefs 
which I have detailed It will bo a ground, I trust, of per- 
manent congratulation, that the contest termmaled in tbo 
destruction of the impracticable constitution, wbicli caused the 
strife; nor can I conceive any course of eoaduct which could 
so effoctually have destroyed the previous sjstcm of mis- 
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management, and cleared the ground for fiitnro improvement, 
as that contmued stoppage of supplies which tho Assem y w 
its intemperance effected It broke down at once tew o 
of that VICIOUS appropriation of public funds winch was 
great bane of provincial legislation, and has left the a uses o 
the Colony so long nnfed that a reforming Govemmen ms 
hereafter work upon an unencumbered soil 

Tho inevitable result of the animosities of raco, and of ino 
constant collision of the different powers of the Stale n ic 
have described, was a thorough disorganization of the ms i 
tions and administrative system of tho conntry I ® ^ 
f-binlt that I necessarily cast any stigma on my predecessors m 
Lower Canada or on tho uniform good intentions nhic 
Imperial Government has clearly evinced towards every c ass 
and every race in tho Colony, when I assert that a Mun 
which has beon agitated by tbeso social and political 
sioDS has suffered nndcr great misgovcrnmcnt The 
rests not on individuals but on the vicious system, whic 
generated tho manifold and deep rooted abuses that perra o 
every department of tho public scmcc and constitute o 
real grievances of the Colony These grieTanccs are common 
to tho whole people of Lower Canada and it is not one race 
or one party only that suffers by their omstenco , thoj have 
hindered tho prosperity and endangered the security of ol • 
though, unquestionably tho interests which have most mat® 
nally been retarded by ic sgovernment nro tho Enghali 
From tho highest to the lowest officers of tho excculivo 
government, no important department is so organized 
as to act vigorously and completely, throughout tho Province , 
and every duty which a government owes to its subjects is 
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questions, to entertain applications from individuals, to refer 
these apphcations to tho Governor, and, on his answer, to 
make a decision The Governor has been enahlcd hj this 
system to shift responsibility on tho Colonial Office, inasmuc 
as in every important case he was, in reality, carrying into 
effect tho order of the authority to which ho was responsib e 
But the real vigour of tho esocnlivo has been essentially un 
paired, distance and delay have weakened the force of i s 
decisions , and the Colony has, in every crisis of danger, and 
almost every detail of local management, felt the mischief o 
having its executive authority exercised on tho other Bide o 
the Atlantic 

Nor has any thing heen gamed, either in effectual respon 
Bihihty or sound information, by thus transferring the details 
of executive government to the Colonial Department at home 
The complete and unavoidable ignorance in which the British 
piibhC] and even the great body of its legislators, are wit 
respect to the real interests of distant commumties, so entirely 
different from their own, produces a general indifference 
which nothing but some great colonial crisis ever dispels , and 
responsibility to PaiUament, or to the public opinion of Great 
Britain, would, except on these great and rare occasions, be 
positively mischievous if it were not impossible The re 
peated changes caused by political events at home haTing no 
connection with colomal affairs, have left, to most of the 
various representatives of tho Colonial Department m Parlia 
ment, too little time to acquire even an elementary knowledge 
of the condition of those nnmeroos and heterogeneous com 
mnmties for which th^ have bad both to admmister and 
legislate The persons with whom the real management of 
these affairs has or ought to have rested, have been the per 
manent but utterly irresponsible members of the office Thus 
the real government of tho Colony has been entirely dis 
severed from the slight nominal responsibility which exists 
Apart even from this great and primary evil of the system, 
tho pressure of mnltifanoua business thus thromi on tho 
Colomal office, and the repeated changes of its ostensible 
directors, have produced Reorders in tho management of 
public business which Lave occasioned senous mischief, and 
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very grcafc irritation Tins is not my otvd opinion merely , for 
I do but repeat that of a ^Icct Committeo of the present 
House of Assembly m Upper Canada, nho, m a Report 
dated Pebniary 8, 1838, say, “It appears to 3 our Com 
mittee, that one of the chief canscs of dissotififticiion with the 
administration of colonial affairs arises from the fretjuent 
changes in the office of Secretary of State, to whom the 
Colonial department is entrusted Since the time the late 
Lord Bathurst retired from that chaise, in 1927, your Com 
mittee believe there have not been less than eight Colonial 
Hmisters, and tliat the policy of each successive statesman 
has been more or less marked by a difference from that of his 
predecessor This frequency of change in itself almost neces 
sarily entails two evils , Jirst, an imperfect knowledge of the 
affairs of the Colonies on the part of the Chief Secietary, and 
the consequent necessity of submitting important details to the 
subordinate officers of the deportment and, second, tbe want 
of stability and firmness in tbe general policy of the Uorern 
ment, and which, of course, creates mncli uneasiness on tbe 
part of the G-ovemors, and other officers of tbe Colonies, as 
to what measures may be approved 
“But undoubtedly’ (continnes the Report) "by far tbe 
greatest objection to tbe system is, the imp'^ssibility it occa 
sions of any Colonial Minister, unaided by persons possessing 
local knowledge becoming acquainted with the wants wishes, 
feelings and prejudices of the inhabitants of the Colonies 
durmg his tempoiary continuance in office, and of deciding 
satisfactorily upon the conflictmg statements and claims that 
are brought before him A firm, unflinching resolution to 
adhere to the prmciples of the constitution, and to maintain 
the just and necessary powers of the Crown would do much 
towards supplying the want of local information But it 
would be performing more than can be reasonably expected 
from human sagacity if any man or set of men, should always 
decide in an unexceptionable manner on subjects that/have 
their onma thousands of mil^ from the sent of the Imperial 
Government, where they reside and of which they have no 
personal knowledge whatever and therefore wrong may be 
often done to individuals, or a false view taken of some impor 
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taut political question, that m the end may throw a whole 
community mto difficulty and dissension, not from the absence 
of the most anxious desire to do right, hut from an impexfec 
Imowledge of facts upon which to form an opmion 

“ To these objections *’ (adds the Report) "it may be an 
Bwered, that although the Chief Secretary of State retires 
with a change of mmistcrs, the Under Secretaries (or at leas 
one of them) and the other Bubordinato officers of the depart 
ment, remain and hold their offices permanently, and therefore 
mformahon upon all anhjects can be readily imparted to t e 
superior by the gentlemen who are thus retained , and it may 
be admitted that the knowledge of this fact ought to lessen 
the force of the objections that rest on other grounds , but i 
cannot be disgmscd that there is a growmg impatience an 
unwilhngness on the part of the Colomsts, especially m these 
exteasiTe ProTinces, to have the measures of Govemmen , 
whether connected with their general system of goTemmen , 
legislation, or patronage, controlled by persons who are utter 
strangers to them, not responsible in any woy to themselrw 
or the British Parliament, and who perhaps, being adTonced 
to their office from length of eemee, or other like cause, ere 
not regarded as competent (perhaps unjustly) to manage an 
direct measures which they (the Colomsts) deem of vital im 
portance Much of this feeling may be traced to pride , but 
it is a pride that springs from an honourable and laudable feci 
mg, and always accompanies self respect, tmo patriotism, and 
loTO of country, and it therefore onght not to be disregarded, 
nor should any attempt be made to lessen or control it if it 
were possible to do eo But the imperfection that exists m 
the system of colonial government that prevails in England, i3 
rendered more apparent by the want of that conCdenco that 
ought to be reposed m the distinguished officers, who from 
time to time are commissioned as Governors to different 
Colomes, than hy any other fact that can ho distmctly pointed 
oat ’ 

I will now only point out ono instance of those evils, and I 
select it because it is an instance occurring in relation to tbo 
most important function of the oxccutivo, namely, its cxer 
cise of the legislative prcrogativo of the Crown, and bccauso 
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its existence has heon admitted bj the picscnt Secretary of 
State for the Coloaies, \n Uvb instructions to my predecessor. 
Lord Gosford— t moan tUe tcsorvation of Bills for tbe Eoyal 
Assent The “too frequent reservation of Bills” is a “griev- 
ance/ says ins Lordship, “ of which my inquiries lead mo to 
believe tho reality And in a snbscquenfc part of the same 
Despatch, his Lordship admits, that, owing to this cause, 
great mischief has been done, by tho wholly unintentional 
delay in giving the Eoyal Assent to some perfectly unohjec 
tionable Bills, having for their object the endowment of col 
leges by benevolent persons This delay his Lordship 
describes as “ chiefly attributable to political events, and tho 
consequent changes of the Colonial Administration at home ’ 

I know not to what cause is to be attributed a delay, which 
produced, with respect to another BxU, tho stiil more serious 
effect of a doubt of its legality, after it had been considered 
and acted on as law This Bill* was reserved , and the Boyol 
Assent was so long delayed, through mere inadvertence, that 
when it was sent out to tho Colony as an Act, the question 
was raised whether the Eoyal Assent had been delayed be 
yond the two years allowed by law, and whether, having been 
so delayed, it was vahd 

One of the greatest of all the evils arising from this system 
of irresponsible government, was the mystery m which the 
motives and actual purposes of their rulers were hid from the 
colomsts themselves The most important business of Go 
vernment was carried on, not in open discussions or public 
acts, but m a secret correspondence between the Governor 
and the Secretary of State ’Whenever this mystery was dis 
pelled, it was long after the worst effects had been produced 
by doubt and misapprehension , and the Colonies have been 
frequently tho last to learn the things that most concerned 
them, by the publication of papers on the order of the British 
Houses of Parliament 

The Governor, thus slightly responsible, and invested with 
functions so lU defined, found himself at the head of a system, 
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ifl which all lua adii'^crs Bad snbordinQtca had atiH less re 
pponsihihly, and datica eliU less defined DisijaaliCcd at first 
fay want of local uifonnalioii, and scry oficn, suf sequcnt/y, 
fay an entire absence of all ac i lamtanco with the bnsincss of 
civil gorommcnl tlio Goremor, on Iits ninral in the Colony, 
fotinl himself under the ncccsaitj of I emg in many respects, 
guided ly Iho persons whom ho found in office In no 
country, therefare, coull there ho a greater necessity for a 
proper domarcaljon of the business of each pnhlic officer, and 
of a greater rcsponsil ihly resting on each Now, I do not 
at all exaggerate the real alate of the case when I assert, that 
there 18 no head of any of the most important departments of 
public business in the Colony Tie limited powers of the 
local goTcmmout in a Colony ncccbsanly obviate tho neces 
sity of any provision for some of tho most important depart 
roents wlucli elsowLcro require a sopcrmtcnJing mmd Bot 
tho more onlinary administration of justice, police, education, 
{ ubhe works fic I lutcmal comnitmieations, of finance and of 
trade would require tho aupcnnlcndcaco of persons compe 
tent to advjse the Ooveroor, on their own roqionsibibty, as to 
tho measures which should Vo adopted , and the additional 
labours which fall on the heads of Buch departments m other 
countries, in devising improvements of tho system and the 
laws relating to each woull certainly afford additional occu 
patioD growing out of tho peculiarly defective legislation and 
administration of Lower Canada Yet of no ono of these 
departments la there any resfioasifalo head by whoso adneo 
the Governor may safely be guided There aro eomo sub 
ordinate and very capable officers in each department from 
whom ho IS m fact compelled to get information from time 
to tune But tl ero is no ono to whom ho, or the public can 
look for the correct management and sound decision on the 
policy of each of these important departments 

The real advisera of the Governor have m fact been the 
Executive Council and an institution more singularly calcu 
latcd for preventing the rcsponaifaility of the acts of Govern 
ment resting on any hody can hardly he imagined It is a 
body of which the constitution somewhat resembles that of 
the Pnvy Council , it is hound by a similar oath of secresy , 
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With the coarse of cml justice Every decision of subordi* 
nate officers is made matter of appeal , and no reference to 
the proper department satisfies the applicants, who imagine 
that they hare a nght to datm a personal investigation of 
every case by the Governor or the Civil Secretary Tho 
appeals from the past arc equally numerous , and it appears 
to bo expected that every new Governor should sit m jndg 
ment on every decision of any or all of his predecessors, 
which happens to have dissatisfied the applicant 

But if such IS the bad organization and imperfection of the 
^stem at the seat of Goremment, it may be easily believed 
that the remamder of the Provmco enjoyed no very vigorous 
or complete admmistration In fact, beyond the walls of 
Quebec, all regular administration of the country appeared 
to cease , and there literally was hardly a single public 
officer of the cini government, except in MoofroaJ and Three 
Bivers, to whom any order could bo directed The Solicitor 
General commonly resides at Montreal , and m each of tho 
districts there is a Sheriff In tho rest of the ProTioce there 
IS no sheriff, no mayor, no constable, no superior admimstra 
tivo officer of any luud There are no country, no mumcipah 
no parochial officers, either named by tho Crown, or elected 
by the people There is a body of unpaid Justices of the 
Peace, whom I will describe more particularly hereafter 
Tho officers of the mihiia used to be employed for purposes 
of police, as far os regarded the eemco of criminal warrants , 
but thcir services wore voluntary, and not very assiduous , 
and tho whole body is now completely disorganized In 
overj case in which any information was required by the 
Government, Or any scrvieo was to be performed in a remote 
part of tho Provmco, it was necessary either to send some 
one to tho spot, or to find out, by inquiry at tho seat of 
Government, the name of some resident there whom it was 
advisahlo and safe to consult on the subject, or direct to do 
tho act required In the state of parties in tho country, such 
a step could hardly ever bo talcn, without tnisting to very 
suspicious uifonuation, or delegating power to persons who 
woull be, or bo suspected of being, likely to abuso it 

This utter wanhuf any macliinery of cxccotiro govemment 
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There ne7ei has been in feet, any institution m Lower Ca 
nada in which any portion of the French population hare been 
brought together for any administratirc purpose nor is there 
among the dmsions of the eoimtry any one which has been 
constituted with a Tiew to such an end The larger dmsiona, 
called distnets are purely judicial dmsions The counties 
may be called merely Bithamentary dmsions for I know of 
no purpose for which tl ey appear to have been constituted 
except for the election of members for the House of Assem 
bly , and during the present suspension of representative go 
Tcromeat they are merely arbitrary and useless geographical 
divisions There are no hundreds or corresponding sub din 
sions of counties The parishes arc purely ecclesiastical di 
nsioas and may bo altered by the Catholic Bishops The 
only institution lu the nature of local management in which 
the people have any voice is the /ahrique by which provi 
etoa 18 made for the repairs of the Cathohe churches 

The townships are inhabited entirely by a population of Bn 
tish and American ongin and may be said to be divisions 
established for earveying rather than any other purposes 
The eastern toumsbips present a lamentable contrast in the 
management of all local matters to tho bordenag stst© of Ver 
mont in which the municipal institutions ore the most complete 
it IS said of any part oven of New England In any now 
settle 1 district of New England a small number of families 
setti ng witbm a certain distance of each other are immo 
diately empowered by law to assess themselves for local pur 
poses and to ele t local officers The settlers in the Eastern 
townships many of whom ere natives of New England and 
all of whom can contrast the elate of things on their o vn with 
that which is to be seen on tfao other side of the hnc have a 
Bcnous and general cause of discontent in the very inferior 
management of all their own local concerns The Govern 
ment appears even to have discouraged the Amencan settlers 
from lotrodocing their own mtuticipal institations by common 
assent I understood saja Mr Richards in a Report to 
the Secretary of Stale for the Cdoaies ordered by tho House 
of Commons to bo printed m March 1882 That the Ver 
monters had crossed the Ime, and partially occupied soveral 
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toYraships, bringing with them their own municipnl enstoms , 
and that when the impropriety of electing their oiMi officers 
was pointed out to them, thoy had quid ly giicn them up, 
and promised to conform to those of Canada ’* 

Bat tho want of municipal institutions has been and is most 
glaringly romarkablo in Quohcc and Montreal Those cities 
Were incorporated a few years ago hy a temporary provincial 
Act, of which the ircnewal was rejected m 1836 Smeo that 
time these cities have been without any municipal govemmont, 
and the disgraceful state of tho streets, ond the utter absenco 
of lighting, aro consequences which arrest the attention of all, 
and seriously affect tho comfort and socunty of the inhabitants 
The worst effects of this most faulty system of general 
administration will be dcielopcd m the view which I shall 
hereafter give of tho practices adopted with respect to tho 
pubhc lands, and the settlomont of the Province , but which 
I postpone for the present, because 1 purpose considering 
this subject with reference to all the North American Pro 
Vinces But I must here notice the mischiovous results pro* 
minently exhibited m tbo provision which the government of 
Lower Canada makes for the first want of a people, the efB* 
cient administration of justice 

The law of the Provinco and the administration of justice 
are, m fact, a patch work of tho results of the interference, 
at different times, of different legislative powers, each pro 
ceedmg on utterly different and generally incomplete views, 
and each utterly regardless of the other Xhe law itself is a 
mass of incoherent and condicting laws, part Frenob, part 
English, and with the line between each very confusedly 
draivn Thus the cnimnal law is the cnmmal law of 
England, as it was inbroduccd in i774, with such modi- 
fications as have since been made by tho provincial legisla- 
ture, it being now disputed whether the provincial legislature 
had any power to make any change whatever in that law, and 
it not being at all clear what is the extent of tho phraso “ cri- 
minal law ’ The civil law is the ancient civil law, also modified 
m some, but unfortunately vei^ few, respects , and these 
modifications have been almost exclusively effected by Acts of 
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the British Parhamont and by ordinances of the Gorernor and 
Council constituted under the Quebec Act The rrench Law 
of evidence prevails in all civil matters with a special eicep 
tiou of " commercial cases in which it is \ rovidcd that the 
English law is to bo adopted , but no two lawyers agree in 
their (lednition of *' commercial 
For judicial purposes, the Provmce is divided into four saps 
nor districts, having unlimited and soprerae origmai juns 
diction, and one inferior with limited jurisdiction The four 
superior are those of Quebec and Montreal, Three Livers 
and St Francis, the infenor, that of GaspS 
The district of Gaspfi is snbordmato to that of Quebec with 
some special provisions for the administration of mstice within 
it under a particular Provincial Act, which expires next May 
I could obtain no very satisfactory information reapecting this 
district, except that every body appeared to be of opinion that 
from its distance and scanty population, it had always net 
with very little attention from either the legislature or the exe 
cutive government About the administration of justice therein 
1 could hardly obtain any information , indeed, on one oc 
casion it being necessary for some particular purpose to 
ascertain the fact inquiry was made at all the pubhc offices 
in Quebec whether or not there was any coroner for Gaspe 
It was a long time before any information could he got on 
this point, and it was at last u some measure cleared up, by 
the Accountant General discovering an estimate for the salaiy 
of snch an officer The onlv positive information therefore, 
that I can give respecting the present administration of justice 
in GaspS is that I received a petition from the inhabitants 
praying that the act by which it is regulated, might not bo 
renewed 

Each of the courts of Quebec and Montreal has a chict 
justice and three puisne judges there is but one judge in each 
of the distncts of Three Bivers and St Francis During 
term time judges from other distncts make up the bench in 
these two 

In all civil cases these courts have original jurisdiction to 
an unlimited amount , and m apito of the inunenae extent of 
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all, bnt particularly of the two greater district'^, the parties 
are m almost all cases brought up to the chief towns, for the 
tnal of their causes 

An attempt, but of a very tnOing and abortive character, 
has been made to introduce the £nglish system of circuits. 
The judges of these districts make circuits once a year, in 
order to try causes m which the disputed value is not more 
than 101 sterling. The limitation of the value, the introduc- 
tion of small debt courts, and the consequent failure of attend 
ance on the part of a bar donng their progress, and the veiy 
insufficient time allotted for the stay at each place, have, I am 
informed, rendered theso circuits almost useless , and even 
the suits which might be tried at the circmts are generally m 
preference earned up for tnal to the chief places of these dis 
tncts. 

There arc some complaints that ©tcessive fees are taken m 
the courts of Montreal and Quebec The distribution of legal 
patronage is a matter of great, it is not easy to say of bow 
lust complaint, but the substantial evil of the administration 
of civil justice consists in the practical denial of it, caused by 
the utter inefficiency of the circuit system, and enormous ex- 
pense and delay of carrying every suit, where the value m 
dispute 18 more than 102 sterling, imm the extremities of the 
three large and settled districts of the Province to the three 
district towns , m the vicioas constitution of the infencjr tn- 
bunala, by which it has been ottempted to supply the want of 
un effective system, either of circuits or local courts , and in 
the Very faulty nature of the supreme appellate jurisdiction 
of the Province 

The minor litigation of the country is, m fact, earned on 
throughout these three districts, m the courts of the Commis- 
sioners of Small Causes Theso courts are established m the 
different parishes by the Govenior, on an apphcation made 

y a certain nnmher of the panshioners, accordmg to forms 
prescribed by the provincial statute, in which this mstitution 
takes its nso, and have jurisdiction over all debts not exceed- 
ing 25 dollars, equal to Cl 6* currency The Commissioners 
are appointed by the Governor, upon the iccommendatiou of 
the petitioners , these are residents in the parish, and almost 
o2 
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^hoUy tmverBed m la^r. Tho confutation of those conita «, 

in feci, nothing else in clM- 

clcotcd under the most irregnkr, (rondnlont, 
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appointment was always nttnbntcd to some political cause _ y 
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leaving the Province, I was rery warmly and forcibly urged, 
by the highest legal anthoritiea in the conntry, to abolish all 
these tribunals at once, on the graund that a great many of 
them, being composed entirdy of disaffected French Cana- 
dians, were bnsOy occepied in harassing loyal subjects, by 
entertaining actions against them, on account of the part they 
had taken in the late insurrection. There is no appeal from 
their decision ; and it was stated that they had in the most 
barefaced manner given damages against loyal persons for 
acts done in the discharge of their duty, and judgments by 
default against persons who were absent, as volunteers in the 
service of the Queen, and enforced their judgment by levy- 
ing distresses on their property. 

I must now tarn from the lowest to the highest civil tribunal 
of the Province. In a country in which the adraiaistration 
of justice is so imperfect in all the inferior stages, and in 
which two different and often conflicting systems of law are 
administered by judges whose professional education and origin 
necessarily cause different leamngs in favour of the respective 
systems In which each is more particularly versed, the exist- 
ence of a good and available appellate jurisdiction, which may 
keep the law uniform and certain, is matter of much greater 
unportauco than in those countries in which the law is homo- 
geneous, and its admintstratioQ by the subordinate tribunals is 
satisfactory. But the appellate junsdiction of Lower Canada 
is Vested in tho Executive Council, a body established simply 
for political purposes, and composed of persons in great part 
having no legal qualifications whatsoever. The Executive 
Council sits ns a court of appeal four times in the year, and 
far the space of ton days daring each session ; on these oc- 
casions tho two Chief .Tasticcs of Quebec and Montreal were, 
ex ojiclo, presidents, and each m turn presided when appeals 
from tho other’s district were heard. Tho laymen who were 
present to make np tho necessary quorum of five, as a matter 
of course, left tho whole matter to tho presiding Chief Justice, 
except in some instances, in which parly feelings or pecuniary 
interests are asserted to have induced tho unprofessional 
members to attend in unusnal numbers, to disregard the 
authority of tho Clucf Justice, and to pervert tho law. In 
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the general run of capes, therefore, the flccision was left t® 
Iho President alone, and each Chief Justice became, jo con 
sequence, tbo real Judge of appeal from tbo whole court of 
the otbor district It is a matter of perfect and ondrsputed 
notoriety, that this system has produced the results which 
ought to have boon foreseen as rncTitablo , and that, for some 
time beforo I arrived in the Province, the two Chief Justices 
had constantly differed in opinion upon some most important 
points and had been in tho habit of generally rovcrsing each 
other’s judgments Kot only, therefore, was tho law uncer 
tain and diffeTcnt in the two districts, but, owing to tho clti 
mato power of tho Court of Appeal, that which was the real 
law of each district, was that which was held not to he law 
by tho Judges of that district This is not merely an infer 
cnco of my own , it la Tory clear that it was the general 
opinion of tbo profession and tho public The Court of Ap- 
peal as re modelled by mo at tho only sitting which it held 
roveraod all bat one of the jodgmonta brought before it This 
induced a member of tho court to romarh to ono of the Chief 
Justices that so general a reversal of the law of a very com 
potent court below, by a tribunal so competent as the Court 
of Appeals then was appeared to him utterly mexpIicaWe> 
masmucli as it could in no wise be attributed as it was before 
to the influence of a single Judge The reply of the Chief 
Justice was, that the matter was easily accountod for , that 
the system previously adopted m the Court of Appeals had 
rendered the decision of the court below so complete a nullity, 
that the parties and counsel below often would not take the 
trouble to enter into tho real merits of their case and that 
tho real beanng and law of tho case wero generally, most 
fully stated before the Court of Appeals 
As the business of the Court of Appeals was thus of great 
extent and importance it became necessary that Laving from 
political considerations altered the composition of the Ex 
ccutive Council I should re organize the Court of Appeals 
I determined to do this upon tho Lest principle that I could 
cany into efl’ect under the cinsnmEtaaces of the case for, as 
tho constitution of the Court of Appeals is prescribed by tho 
Constitutional Act, I could not vest the opptUato jonsdicimn 
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in any other body than the Execntive Conncil I called, 
therefore, to the EsecatiTO Oonncil the Chief Justice and one 
Puisne Judge from each of the two districts of Quebec and 
Montreal, and by Buminoning also the Judge of Three Hirers, 
I gate the memhera of the two conflicting tribunals an im 
partial arbiter in the person of M Valliere de St Keal, 
odnutted by nniTeral consent to be the ablest French lanyer 
in the PioTince But the regulations of the Executive 
Council, which it was supposed I could not alter m this case, 
required the presence of a quorum of fire , and as no Judge 
could sit on an appeal from hia own court, I had now only 
provided three for eyeiy appeal from the two greater districts 
In order to make up the quorum, the court was therefore 
attended hy two other executive connciUors, one of whom, by 
his thorough knowledge of commercial law, and his genenJ 
legal cxpenence, was commonly odmitfcd to have rendered 
essential service I believe I may confidently say that the 
decisions of this court esmed fiir greater weight than those of 
any previous court of appeals 

The further appeal to the Pnvy Council allowed in cases 
whero the valao was above 6001 is, from the great delay and 
great expense attendant on it, hardly ever resorted to The 
establishment of a good appellate jnnsdiction for the whole 
of the North American Colonics is therefore greatly desired 
by every Proviuco , and a competent tribunal for this purpose 
would spare the cost and delay of a resort to the Pnvy 
Council, and answer all the purposes proposed to be attained 
by the present double system of appetl 

Tho evils of the system of cnminal justice ate not so vanous, 
but, from tho faulty jadiciol division and administrativo ^stem 
of the ProTjneo, the defects which exist in the constitution of 
tho courts of justice are oven more saverely felt in this depart 
meul Tor, except at the principal towns of tho five distncts, 
there i» not tho slightest provision for cnminal justice, and 
to these places all prisoners mast bo bronght for trial from 
the most remote parts, subject to their jun<diction Thus 
from tho extreme settlements on the Ottawa where is now 
the great scat of tho lumber trale, and of the large and wild 
population which it bnogs together, all prisoners hare to bo 
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earned a distance of 200 miles, by bad and uncertain means 
of couToyance, to Slontrcal for trial On tbo left bank of the 
Ottawa the law has, according to a lugli legal anthorivy, no 
power It was but lately that a violent mob, called Shiners, 
for a long time set the law at dcfianco, and bad entirely at 
their mercy the large properties invested m that part of the 
country 

Besides those in the five places above mentioned, there are 
only three county gaols, ono of which is in the distnct of 
Gnsp 6 There are no sessions held in any other than those 
places At tho Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers quarter 
sessions thero wore, some years ago, professional and salaried 
chairmen hut tho Assembly discontinued them There are 
shenfi's only m tho districts, and not m each county They 
are named by tbo Crown for life, and are removable at plea 
sure The ofBccs ore very lucrative, and are said to have 
been frequently disposed of from personal or political favour 
itism It 18 also matter of complaint, that insufficient sccunty 
has been taken from those appointed to them, and many indi 
viduals have consequently sustained very serious loss from the 
defalcation of shenlTs 

But the most senons mischief m the admimstration of 
criminal justice, arises from the entire perversion of the m 
stitution of Junes by the political and national prejudices of 
the people The tnal by jury was introduced with the rest of 

the Engbsh cnminal law Tor a long time the composition 
of both grand and petit juncs was settled by the Governor, 
and they were at first taken from tho cities, which were tho 
chefs Itettx of the district Complaints wero made that this 
gave an undue preponderance to the Bntish m those cities 
though from the proportions of the population, it is not very 
ohviouB how they could thereby obtain more than an equal 
ahare In consequence, however of theso complaints, an 
order was issued under the government of Sir James Kempt, 
directing the sheriffs to take the janes not only from the cities 
but from the adjacent country, for fifteen leagues in every 
direction An Act was subsequently passed, commonly called 
“Mr Tigers Jury Act, extendmg thcbo limits to those of 
the district Tho principle of taking the jury from tho whole 
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They coraplnm that vrhen it has suited the interests of the 
Government to protect persona guilty of gross offences against 
tlio French party, they have oltamcd their end by packing the 
grand jury Great exeitement has long existed among tho 
French party, in coneequence of a not which took place at the 
election for tho "West Ward of Montreal, in May 1883, on 
■which occasion the troops were called out, fired on tho people, 
andliUed thrcoof ihom. An indirlnjent was pre/erred against 
the magistrates and officers who ordered the troops to fire 
It was urged hy the French, that tho grand jory was composed 
almost entirely of Englishmen ; that 12 out of tho 23 Tvere 
taken from the parish of Lachine, llio smallest in the whole 
island , a selection which, they said, could hardly bo attn* 
buted to mere chauco, and that they were not in the usual 
station in life of grand jurymen The opposite party, it most 
bo obsemd, however, argued that this apparent selection of a 
majonty of the grand jury from a single parish was a neces* 
Bury result of some lU coatnved provision of Mr Tiger’s Jury 
Act The bill was thrown out, and all judicial investigation 
into the circumstances consequently quashed 1 am merely 
mentioning the complamta of parlies I know not whether 
the preceding allegations were well founded, but there can 
be no doubt that such was tbo impressioa produced among 
the French Canadians by these proceedings, which, in their 
minds, completely destroyed nil confidence m tho admimstra- 
tion of justice 

The French Canadians farther complain, that the favonrable 
decision of a grind jury was of no avail to those who had 
fallen under the displeasure of tho Government There aro 
several instances in tho recent history of Lower Canada, 
in which an attorney general, bomg dissatisfied with the con 
duct of the grand, jury in ignoring a bill, either repeatedly 
preferred indictments for the sumo offence, until he obtained 
a grand jury which would find tbem, or filed ex officio in 
formations 

Nor are the complaints of tho English population of a less 
senons nature They assert, unhappily on two ladispntablo 
grounds, that the Canadian grand and petit juncs have in- 
variably used their power to ensuio impunity to such of their 
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coontrymen as liad teen gi^ty of political offences. The 
case of Chartrand is not the only one in which it is generaUy 
beHeyed that this has been done. Tho mnrderers of an Irish 
private soldier of the 24th regiment, of the name of Hands, 
are asserted to have been saved by an equally gross violaUon 
of their oaths on the part of the jury. A respectable and in- 
telligent member of the grand jury which sat at Montreal in 
October 1837, informed the Government, that nothmg coidd 
be more proper than tho behaviour of a great majority of t e 
jurymen, who were French Canadians, while they were occn 
pied with cases not connected with politics. They attende 
patiently to the evidence, and showed themselves we s 
posed to follow the opinion of the foreman, who was a 
magistrate of great competence j bnt it was added, that e 
instant they came to a political case, all regard for even t e 
appearance of impartiality vanished, and they threw out t e 
bnis by acclamation, without Ustening to the remonstrances of 
the foreman. . . 

The trial by jury is therefore, at the present moment, not 
only productive in Lower Canada of no confi ence m e 
honest adnunistration of the laws, but also provi es impuni y 


for every political offenco. . t • t* 

I cannot close this account of the system of cnmmal ji^tice, 
without making some remarks with respect to the o y^ y 
which it is administered in its primary stages an ^ mino 
details to ’the great mass of the people of the Province— I 
mem the megTetmey; and 1 cannot bnt enpreea my re^ct 
that among fte few inatitnUons for fto 
jimtioothronghonttho 

Lower Canada ^ h. any way to 

raped Jnshcee of the y,, naefnlnees, of that 

disparage the character, ra ^ 

most reTectahlo .tort^lhat its benefits remit 

f tlrn^a" dass from which 

entirely from th p withont tho general 

ora “'“^%;„„b,bly mposed by their high 

ednration, the P ererclsed 

ly t oplrof t^cir own cUra. and of ra. in.eUigent and 
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•vigilant public, and the babita of public business which almost 
e\cry Enghshman more or less acquires even the conntiy 
gentlemen of England could not wield their legally irrcspon 
Bible power as Jnsticcs of tho Peace to the satisfaction of their 
conntrj-mcn "What then must bo concciTcd of tho working 
of this institution in a colony, by a class OTCr whom none o 
these checks exist and whoso station in life and edncation 
would alone almost nnivorsally exclude them from a similar 
office at home ? 'When we transplant tho institutions of 
England into onr colonics we ought at least to take care 
beforehand that tho social slate of the colony should possess 
those pecuUar materials on which alone the excellence o 
those institutions depends in the mother country The body 
of Justices of the Peace scattered OTcr the whole of Lower 
Canada ore named by tho Governor, on no very accurate 
local mforraation there being no lieutenants or similar officers 
of counties in this a? m the Upper Province Tho real pro 
perty qualification required for tho magistracy is so low that 
in the country parts almost every one possesses it and it only 
excludes some of tho most respectable persons in the cities 
In the rural districts the magist ates have no clerks The 
institution has become unpopular among the Canadians owing 
to their general belief that the appointments have been made 
•with a party and national bias It cannot bo denied that 
many most respectable Canadians were long left out of the 
commission of the peace without any adequate cause and it 
18 still more undeniable that most disreputable persons of both 
races have found their way mto it and still continue to abuso 
the power thus vested m them Instances of indiscretion, of 
Ignorance and of party feeling and accusations of venality, 
have been often adduced by each party Whether these re 
presentations be exaggerated or not or whether they apply to a 
small or to a large portion of tho magistracy it is undeniable 
that the greatest want of confidence in the practical working 
of the institution exists and I am therefore of opinion that 
whilst this state of society continues and above all m the 
present exasperation of parties a small stipendiary magistracy 
would be much better suited to both Upper and Lower 
Canada 
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The police of the Provinco has always been lamentably 
defective No city, from the lawless and vicious character ol 
a great part of its population, requires a more vigilant police 
than Quebec Until May 1836, the police of this city was 
regulated by an Act which then expired, and was not 
renewed, and it consisted of 48 watchmen, of whom halt 
served every night for the whole town The day po ice con 
sisted of BIX constables, who were nnder no efficient control 
On tlie expiration of tins Act tliere was no nigM po a a > 
and murders occurring in the streets, the inhahita^s 
voluntary patrol for the upper town, Lor os or , in 
Decemher 1837, appointed Mr Young mspector of police, 
with eight policemen under him , a sergeant an eig me 
the Volunteer Seamen’s Company were ^ 

order , and another magistrate had a corpora an nc v 
of the same company for the police of the 
rmdmg their force wholly msufflcicnt, receiviug daily com 
plamts, and witnessing dally instances of disor cr s ’ 

L, shove aU, being Lch pressed to mcrcase ^ 
the owners oi vessels who had no power of 
desertion of their crews, I ordered a regular police of 82 men 
to he organised on the plan of the June tot 

Thia holy was further augmented m October to 76 , and ttas 
number is represented to me by the inspector as by no means 
more than sufficient , of 

In Montreal, ® ‘ L^^ri^ho L been 

police had been made, I directed Gosford to 

appomted a '“j Q^bee The number of 

otgamze a force similar to that ^ 

this la now earned, I p^nnee where the fonctiona 

Throughout the rest that body 

of a police used to bo te ^ 

bemg now ‘ j „as‘u.tormed by Mr Young that 

the coume of the Q„ala„, „ man, after noto 

at St Catharine , was 

nously comimttin„ that no means had been 

at large a fortnight uto t him by a county 

rgfsrtitrrt- - - 
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Mr Young waa nutliorizetl to Bcnd policemen sworn m as 
special constablca, tlio place liciog ont of Lia jnribdiction, and 
by tlicm tho orrest was cfTcctocl When Tliollcr and Dodge 
CBcapcd from the citadel, ond trero supposed to hoTO taken 
tlio direction of tbo Kennebec road, no means existed of 
stoipng their flight, except by sending tho police of Quebee 
to tho aery frontier of tho United States 
As thero was no rural police, tho same slop had been taken 
in tho case of a dcBcrtcr, 

In the conrso of tho preceding account, I bare already 
incidentally giTcn a good many of the most important details 
of tho provision for education made m Lower Canada I 
have desenhed tho general ignorance of tho people, and the 
abortive attempt which was made, or rather which was pro* 
fessod to bo made, for tho pnrposo of establishing a general 
Bjstora of public instruction, I have described tbo singular 
abundance of a somewhat defcctivo cdncntion which exists for 
the higher classes, and winch is solely m the hands of the 
Cathohe priesthood It only remains that I should add, that 
though the adults who have come from the Old Country are 
generally more or less cdacatcd, tho English aro hardly better 
off than tho French for the means of education for their 
children, and mdeed possess scarcely any, except m the 
cities 

There exists at present no means of college education for 
Protestants in the Province , and the desire of obtaining 
general, and still more professional mstruction, yearly draws 
a great many young men into the United States 

I can indeed add little to the general information possessed 
by the Government respecting the great deficiency of instrue 
tion, and of the means of education in this Province The 
commissioner whom I appointed to inquire into the state of 
education in the Province, endeavoured very properly to 
mako mquines so minute and sunple, that tho real state oi 
things should be laid fully open , and with this view, he had 
with great labour prepared a senes of questions, which he had 
transmitted to various persons in every pansb At the tune 
when his labours were brought to a close, together with mute. 
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lie led rcceiyed yery few answers ; but as it was desirable 
that the information which he had thus prepared the means of 
obtaining, should not bo lost, a competent person has been 
engaged to receive and digest the returns. Complete in or 
motion respecting the state of education, and of the result of 
past attempts to instruct the people, will thus, before long, be 
laid beforo the Goyernment. 

The inquiries of the commissioner Trere calculated to 
inspire but slender hopes of the immediate practice i y o 
any attempt to establish a general and sound system of 
education for the Province. Not that the people t emse ves 
aro indi^crcnt or opposed to such a scheme. I rfyoice 
to find that there existed among the French popu a 
very general and deep sense of their own deficiencies in m 
respect, and o great desire to provide means for ® 

children those advantages which had been denied to them- 
seWes, Among the English the same desire was e^aUy 
felt; and I believe that the population of cither ongin would 
bo wming to submit to local assessments for this 

The inhabitants of the North American Continent, pos- 
scssing an amount of material comfort nn own 
peasantry of any other part of the world, are 
sensible to the importance of education. Anc c y, . 
viaion which every one of tho northern States o o 

ha, gloried iu caluhhahiDg for tho education of ituyoitth, ha 

cicited a general spirit of omnlatiou amoiiga 0 “ , 

mg Proymcc, and a dca.ro, which will 

aomo actiro cITorts, to rmprovo them own cdacaUoual msUtu- 

tiona 
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^inco, iuiistmicli na ila iiiPTilililo effect woiiU bo to agf^raTato 
and rcriicluite tlio oxisUnj; disUncltons of origin. But as the 
laily of cTiOry dcnoiniiinlioa ni-pcar to bo opiioaed to tlicso 
narrow vic^b, I fed conRdcul tliat llio establishment of a 
strong popular government in thi* Prorinco would very aoon 
lead to the mlroduclion of a liberal and general aystem of 
public education. t> nM 

I am grieved to bo obliged to remark, that the Bnlisu 
Qovernraent has, ainco its possoasion of this Province, done, 
or even altcinplcd, nothing for the promotion of genera 
cdncation. Indeed, the only matter in which it has appea 
iu conucction with tho snbjccl, is one by no means credits 0 
to it. For it has applied the Jesoits’ estates, part of tlio 
properly destined for purposes of cdncation, to snpp y “ 
apcuca of fund for secret flervico; and for a number of )car3 
it baa maintained an ob^tinato elmgglc with tho Asaem y 
in order to coutmuo tliu misappropriation. 

Under tho head of the HospiUls, Prisons, and Charitable 
Institutions of Lower Canada, I beg to refer to wme 
valuable information collcctod, by my direction, by Sir o ^ 
Uomtt, during tho exercise of bis ofCco of In«peelor*gcncra 
of Hospitals and Chantablo and Literary institntions, which 
will he found iti a separate part of tho Appendix to this 
Eeport. I regret that the pressure of more urgent duties 
did not allow me lime to instilatc into these subjects so 
searching aud comprehensive an inquiry aa I should have 
desired to moke in other circumslanccs. But there are some 
pomts brought under my notice by Sir John Doratt, to whic 
I think it important that the attention of Your Majesty s 
Government should be directed without delay. I advert to 
the existing want of any pubbo establishment for the recep- 
tion of insane persons eitlicr in Lower or Upper Canada, 
to the bad state of tho prisons in general, and especially the 
disgraceful condition of the gaol of tho city of Quebec ; to 
the defects of the quaranhno etation at Grosse Isle ; to the 
low and ignorant state of the medical profession throughout 
the rural districts ; and to tho necessity of a change m the 
system of providing for the msone, the invalid poor, and 
foundlings, by payments of puhbe momes to convents for that 
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pnrpose It is CTident that considerahle abuses exist m the 
raanagement of scTeral philanthropic institutions I have a 
verted, in another part of my Eeport, to the subject of pau- 
perism, as connected ivith emigration , and the evidence there 
cited 13 m some respects confirmed by the information com 
mumcatcd by Sir John Doratt 


It IS a subject of very just congratulation, that rebgions 
differences have hardly operated as an additional cause o 
dissension in Lower Canada , and that a degree of practica 
toleration, known in very few communities, has existe m s 
Colony, from the period of the conquest down to t e presen 


time , 

The French Canaarans ate eiclnsmly CaUiolics, and their 
chnrch has Icon left in possession ot the endorrments ntach 
It had at the conquest The nght to tithe is ^ ‘ 

priests. Int as it is Um.tcd by lair to lands <=t 
propnclor is a Catholic tho pnest loses his ® ® of 

that an estate passes, by sato or otherwise mo o 
aProtestant This euaetmeut which is at variance vnth the 
trao spirit of national endowments for religions pu^ • 
a natural tendency to render the clergy avereo o 
ment of Protestants m the sctgniones u ,ierrreo 

pnesthool of this Provuico have, to a vcr> rcmarUblo degree, 
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fiimislied tho only effectual support for civilization and order. 
Tho Catholic clergy of Lower Canada are entitled to this 
expression of my esteem, not only becanso it is founded on 
truth, but because a grateful recognition of their eminent 
services, in resisting tho arts of the disaffected, is espccia y 
due to them from one who has administered the government 
of the Province in these troubled times. ^ 

The Constitutional Act, while limiting the application o 
the clergy reserves in the townships to a Protestant clergy, 
made no provision for the extension of the Catholic clerical 
institution, in the event of the French popnlation setUmg 
beyond the limits of the seigniories. Though I believe that 
some power exists, and has been in a few cases used, for e 
creation of new Cathohe parishes, I am convinced that this 
absence of the means of religious instruction has been ® 
mam cause of the indisposition of the French population o 
seek new settlements, os the increase of their numbers 
pressed upon their resources. It has been rightly observe , 
that the rehgious observances of the French Canadians are so 
intermingled with all their business, and all their amusement^ 
that the priest and the church are with them, more than nit 
any other people, the centres of their little communities. lu 
order to encourage them to spread their population, and to 
seek for comfort and prosperity in new settlements, a wise 
government would have taken care to aid, in every possible 
way, the diffusion of thoir means of religious instruction. 

The Protestant population of Lower Canada have been 
of late somewhat agitated by the question of the clergy re- 
serves. The meaning of the ambiguous phrase " Protestant 
clergy ” has been discussed with great ardour in various quar- 
ters ; and each disputant has displayed his ingenuity in finding 
reasons for a definition in accordance with his own inclination, 
cither to tho aggrandizement of Ida own sect, or tho establish- 
ment of religious equality Owing to the small numbers of 
the British population, to tho endowment of tho Catholic 
chnrch in most of the peopled and important districts of tho 
Colony, and above all, to tho much more formidable and 
extensive causes of dissension existing in the Provinco, the 
dtspnlo of tho various Protestant denominations for tho fund? 
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reserved for a “Protestant clergy,” has not assumed the 
importance which it has acquired in Upper Canada In my 
account of that Province I shall give a more detailed expla 
nation of the present position of this much disputed question 
I have reason to know, that the apprehension of measures 
tending to establish the predonunance of a particular creed 
and clergy, has produced an irritation in this Province which 
has very nearly deprived the Ciown of the support of some 
portion'’ of the British population, in a period of very immi 
nent danger I must therefore most strongly recommend, 
that any plan hy which the question of clergj reserves shall 
he set at rest m Upper Canada, should also be extended 
to the Lower Piovmce The endowments of the Catholic 
church, and the services of its numerous and zealous parochial 
clergy, have been of the greatest benefit to the large body of 
Calhobc emigrants from Ireland, who have relied much on 
the chantablo as well as religious aid which they have re 
ceived from the priesthood The pnests havo an almost 
uulunited inSueuce over the loner classes of Irish, an is 
influence is said to havo been very vigorously exerted last 
winter, when it was much needed, to secure the loyalty o 
a portion of the Irish during the troubles The general 
lojalty exhibited by the Irish settlers in tho Canada'?, dormg 
the last n inter, and the importanco of mamtaining it nmm 
paired in future times of difficulty, render it of the utmost 
moment that the feelings and mtcrc«?ts of the Catholic clergy 
and population should invannbly meet with duo consideration 
from tho Government. 


Sott,=g on ono B.do Iho man-gca-nt of Ito Crown Landa 
aad iho rovonao derrved thcrofrota. winch will he treated of 
Mljm aaother rart, -t >» »ot necosaary that I 
thc rrceatoecaalon enter mto an, deta.lod aceonnt of tho 
tn.L,al ajatem of Lower Canada my objeet hemg merely 
to pomt oat tho worh.ag of tho general ayatem of Gorem- 
meat, a, oncratmg to prodneo Iho preaent eon, htion o tho 
PrOTince I need not mqnno whether .ta Coal monetarj 
or eommercal ammgementa have heon .n aceonlmcc w.th 
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tio best principles of public economy But I have reason to 
believe that improvements may be made in the mode of rais 
iDg and expending the Provineial revenne During my stay 
in Canada the evils of the bankmg and monetary systems of 
the Province forced tbcmselves on my attention I am not 
inclined, hoirever to regard these evils ns having been m 
anywise mflncntial in causing the late disorders I cannot 
regard them as indicative of any more mismanagement or 
error, than are observable in tbe measnres of tbo best go 
vemmenta with respect to questions of so much difliculty , 
and though the importance of fuiding somo sufficient remedy 
for somo of these disorders has, as I shall hereafter explain, 
very materially influenced my vieua of the general plan to be 
adopted for tbe goremment of Ibis and tho other North 
American Colonics I regard tho better rcgnlation of the 
financial and monetary 6 } stems of tbo Province as a matter 
to bo settled by tho local Government, when established on 
a permanent t asis 

With tho exception of tho smell amount now derived from 
tho casual and tcmtonal funds tho public revenue of Lower 
Canada is denved from duties imposed partly by imperial 
and partly by provincial statutes These duties ore, m great 
proportion, loned upon articles imported into tbo Colony from 
Great Britain and foreign counlncs , llicj are collected at the 
principal ports by officers of the Imperial Customs 

The amount of tbo revenue has withm tho last four 5 oars 
diminishcil from about £lDO 000 to littlo more than TIOO.OOO 
per annum This dimmnlion is nscnlcd inncipally to the 
decreased consumption of Fiiritnous liquoru niid somo other 
articles of foreign import in conseqiicnco of tho growth of 
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two ctiIb, recommend a reduction of the duties levied, were it 
possible to do this withont an equal diminution of the revenue 
of Upper Canada, which can by no means atford it 
The financial relations between these two Provinces arc a 
source of great and increasing disputes The greater part, 
almost the whole of the imports of Upper Canada entermg at 
the ports of Lower Canada, the Upper Provmce has urged 
and established its claim to a proportion of the duties levied 
on them This proportion is settled, from tuna to tune, by 
Commissioners appointed from each Province 
Canada now receives about three, and Upper Cana a a ou 
two fifths of the whole amount nor is this the greatest cause 
of dissension and dissatisfaction The present revenue o 
Upper Canada hemg utterly inadeqnato to its eipenditee, 
the only means that that Province will have of paying the 
mlerest of its debt, will ha by increasing its Customs duties 
But as these ore almost aU lowed in Lower Canada, this 
cannot bo done without raising the taxation also o o ower 
Canadians, who have, as it is, a largo surplus roveuuo It 
was for the bettor settlement of tbeso points of 
that the union of the two Canadas was proposed m 18— , and 
the same feeling produces a great part of the anxiety now 
mnmfcstcd for that measaro by a portioa of the people of 

Upper Canada „ 

A eeasideraMo revenue is raised from all leso Prownee 
by the Post office establishment common to all of llieni, and 
sibordmato to the General Post office m England The 
anrphis revenue, which appears from a n„nnm 

otAssemhlyloamonnltono less than £10,000 P" o""™. 
IS transmitted to England The Assembly made it a ma ter 
of groat eomplamt, that an important internal public nslilulion 
et^o ProvLcs should ho entirely rcpila ed and edmmis- 
Icredhylhomlcr, and servanla of an Lnghsl. public office, 
and that so Isrgo »u amount of revenue, rawed eal.rcly will.- 
out the consent of Ibe Colomea, lu a manner not at all free 
from Objecuons, abould bo t-.mm.Ued to the mo.her country.* 
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UPPER CANADA. 


THEmformati(mivhicl.IhaTOtii give respecting the state 
o£ Upper Canada not having been acqnired in the ranrse o 
any actual administration of the government of tha f 

will necessarily he much less ample and detaJed than that 
wHch I have laid before Yonr Majesty respectmg Lower 
Canada. My object will be to point oat the principal causes 
to wliich a general observation of tbo Proyinca in uces 
attribute the late troubles; and even this task will P ' 
formed with comparative ease and brevity, inasmno a 
spared the labour of much explanation an proo , y 
able to refer to the details which I have given, an . 

oiples which I have laid down, in describing the institutions 
the Lower Province. 

At first sight it appears mneh more 
acenrate idea of the state of Upper than o Reoarates 

The visible and broad too of domarcalion 

parties by the distinet.vo characters of rajio^b pp^y^ 

existence in the Upper Province. <1 „ 

entirely English, if not Britoh PJid^- 
quarrels, it has, in fact, created, not , ^ 

each of which has some obj«t, m — w.th_^Bon.^^_ 

those to which It „ith mnto together one 

agree on another; the sectio 

day, are strongly opposed is, m troth, 

which acta as ono or incompalihlo 

composed of dinsions seetoj, ' ^ ^ tj,e avowals of 

objects. It is very and still less easy is 

parties the real objects o ® rtonco as woold nceonnt 

it to discover any causo ^ altcmpt to 

for its uniting any larg® , piistinc form of Goveni- 

overthrow, by foreible means, tho enstog 

ment. 
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fail, m process of tune, to excite enxy, create SiBsaUslactoB, 
and ultimately proToke attack, and an opposition consequ 
grew up m the Assembly which assailed the ruling p y» 
appealmg to popular princi^ea of government, hy enoun © 
the aUeged johhmg and profusion of the official body, on J 
mstituting inquiries into abuses, for the purpose o prom © 
reform, and especially economy Tho question o ® , # 

importance, raised in the course of these disputes was 
tho disposal of the clergy reserves , and, thongh 

modes of applying these lands or rather tho fun s env 

them, wero suggested, tho reformers, or ^ 

generally very aucccssful m their appeals to thopeop , 

tho project of tho Tory or official parly, ji, 

devoting them exclusiveli to the maintenance of t o . , 
Episcopal Church The reformers by successfully agiwi b 
this and various economical questions, obtained a 
Like almost all popular colonial parlies it managed i a p 
?ath very Uttlo discretion and sbU offended a larger 
of tho constituencies and being baffled by the . 

Council, and resolutely opposed by all thepersen''^ i i • 
inducnco of the official body a dissolution agam placed i lO 
niinonty m tho Assembly This turn of fortune was no 
confined to o ainglo instance for neither party has for some 
time possessed tho majority lo two auccessivo Parliamcn 
Tho prc*5cnt is the fifth of these alternating llonscs o 
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elections could not m any way fccihtate tho progress of their 
Tiews, while the executive government remained constantly in 
tho hands of their opponents They nghtly jndged that, if the 
higher offices and the ExeenUve Council were always held hy 
those who could command a majority in the Assembly, the 
constitution of the Lcgialativo Council was a matter of very 
little moment, inasmnch as the advisers of the Governor could 
always take care that its composition should be modified so as 
to suit their own purposes They concentrated their powers, 
therefore, for the purpose of ohtammg the responsibihty of the 
Executive Council , and I cannot help contrastmg tho practical 
good sense of tho EngUah reformers of Upper Canada with the 
less prudent course of the French majority m the Assembly of 
Lower Canada as exhibited m the different demands of con- 
stitutional change, most earnestly pressed by each Both, in 
fact, desired the same object, namely, an extension of popular 
influence in the Government The Assembly of Lower Canada 
attacked the Legislative Council , a body, of which ttie 
constitution was certainly the most open to obvious theoretics 
objections, on the part of aU the advocates of popular mstitu 
tions, but, for the same reason, most sure of finding powerful 
defenders at home Tho reformers of Upper Canada paid 
little attention to the composition of the Legislative Counc , 
and directed their exertions to obtommg such an alteration o 
the Executive Council as might have been obtamed without 
any derangement of the constitutional balance of power , but 
they well knew, that if once they obtained possession of 
the Executive Council, and the higher offices of the Province, 
the Legislative Council would soon be unable to offer any 
effectnal resistance to their meditated leforms 

It was upon this question of the responsibihty of tho «cu 
tire Council that the great struggle has for a long time been 
carried on between the official party and the reformers , lor 
the official party, like all parties long m power, was naturally 
unwilling to submit itself to any such responsibility as would 
ahndge its tenure, or cramp its exercise of authonty 
to acknowledge any responsibihty to tho people of t o o 
this party appears to have paid a somewhat refractoiy on 
nominal submission to the Impcnal Government, relymg m 
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The peculiar geographical chameter of the ProTince grcstly 
increases the difficulty of ohlanung Tery accurate mfonnation 
Its mhahitants scattered along nn extensive frontier, with very 
imperfect means of communication, and a limited and partial 
commerce, have, apparently, no unify of interest or opinion 
The Province has no great centre with which all the separate 
parts are connected, and which th^ are accustomed to follow 
in sentiment and action , nor is there that hahitnal intercourse 
between the mhahitants of different parts of the connby, 
which, hy diffnsing throngh all a Lnowlcdge of the opinions 
and mteresta of each, mates a people one and nmted, m spite 
of extent of tcmtoiy and disp''rsion of population Instea 
of this there are many petty local centres, the sentiments an 
the mterests (or at least what are fancied to be so) of whic 
are distinct and perhaps opposed It has been stated ^ 
by mtelligent persons from England, who had travelle 
throngh the ProTmee for purposes of bnsmess, that this isola 
tion of the different districts from each other was strikingly 
apparent m all attempts to acquire information in one distnct 
respecting the ugncultural or commercial character o 
another , and that not only were very gross attempts made to 
deceive an mquiter on these pomts, hut that even the mfor 
mation which had been givco in a spirit of perfect good frith, 
generally turned out to be founded m great misapprehension 
From these causes a stranger who visits any one of these local 
centres, or who does not visit the whole is almost necessarily 
Ignorant of matters a true Imowlcdge of which is essential to 
an accurate comprehension of the real posibon of parties, and 
of the political prospects of the country 

The pohtical contest which has so long been earned on m 
the Assembly and the press appears to have been one exhibit 
mg throughout its whole course the chamctenstical features of 
the purely pohtical part of the contest m Iiower Canada, and 
like that, ongmaUng in an unvnse distribution of power in the 
constitutional system of the provmce The financial disputes 
which so long occupied the contending parties in Lower 
Canada were much mors easily and wisely arranged m the 
Upper Provinco , and the stru^le though extending itself 
over a variety of questions of more or less importance, avowedly 
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and distinctly rested on the demand for responsibility in the 
Executive Government. 

In the preceding account of the working of the constitutional 
system in Lower Canada, I have described the effect which 
the irresponsibility of the real advisers of the Governor had in 
lodging permanent authority in the hands of a powerful party, 
linked together not only by common party interests, hut by 
personal ties. But in none of the North American Provinces 
has this exhibited itself for so long ft period, or to such an 
extent, as in Upper Canada, which has long been entirely 
governed hy a party commonly designated throughont the 
Province as the “ family compact,” a name not much more 
appropriate than party designations usually are, inasmuch as 
there is, in truth, very litUo of family connection among the 
persons thus united. For ft long time this body of men, re- 
ceiving at times accessions to its numbers, possessed ulmost all 
the highest public oCBcc8,by means of which, and of its influence 
in the Executive Council, it wielded all the powers of 
government; it maintained influence in the legislature y 
means of its predominance in the Legislative Council; and it 
disposed of the large number of petty pests which aro in e 

patronage of the Government all over the Provmcc ucecs 

Bive Governors, as thoy camo m their turn, aro said to have 
cither submitted quietly to its influence, or, after a short and 
unavailing struggle, to have yielded to this well-organized 
patty the real conduct of affairs. The bench, t e magis racy, 
the high offices of the Episcopal Church, and a great part of 
the legal profession, arc ffilcd by Iho adherents of this party : 
by grant or purchase, they have acquired nearly the whole of 
the waste lands of the Province ; they are all-power ol in tbo 
chartered hanks, and. till lately, shared among thcmsclvos 
almost exclusively all offices of trust and profit The Wk of 
this party consists, for the most part, of native-born inhahitanla 
of Iho Colony, or of emigrants who settled in it beforo the last 
n ar w ilh tho United States . the principal members o ,t belong 
to the church of England, and tho m-imtenanco of the claims 
of that church has always been ono of lU d.stmguishing 

ehmctcriatics. , ... ,, 

A monopoly of power M ciltnmo .nd .0 I.sluig oonld not 
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fail, in process of time, to excite envy, create dissatisfaction, 
and ultimately provoke attaA; and an opposition consequently 
grew up in the Assembly wHich assailed the ruling party, by 
appealing to popular princi^es of government, by denouncing 
the alleged jobbing and profusion of the official body, and hy 
institutmg inquiries into abuses, for the purpose of promoting 
reform, and especially economy. The question of the greatest 
importance, raised in the course of these disputes, was that of 
the disposal of the clergy reserves; and, thongh different 
modes of applying these lauds, or rather the funds derived from 
them, were suggested, tho reformers, or opposition, were 
generally very successful in them appeals to tho people against 
tho project of the Tory or official party, which uas that of 
devoting them exclusively to the maintenance of tho English 
Episcopal Church The reformers, by successfully agitating 
this and variotrs ccanomtcaf qoesftons, obfamed a majontj"- 
Like almost all popular colonial parties, it managed Us power 
with very hltle discretion and skill, offended a larger number 
of tho eonstitucQcics, and, being baffled by the Legislative 
Council, and resolutely opposed by all the personal and offlcial 
infiucnce of the offlcial body, a dissolution again placed It in a 
minority In the Assembly This tom of fortune was not 
confined to a ainglo instance ; for neither pnrty has for some 
time possessed the laajonty in two sacccssivo Parliaments. 
The present is the fifth of these altcruatiug Houses of 
Assembly. 

Tho reformers, however, at last discovered that success in 
the elections ensured thou very little practical benefit. Eor 
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elections conid not in any way facilitate tlte progress of their 
views, while the execntive government remained constantly in 
the hands of their opponents They rightly judged that, if the 
higher offices and the Executive Council were always held by 
those who could command a majority in the Assembly, the 
constitation of the Le^slative Council was a matter of very 
little moment, inasmneh as the advisers of the Governor could 
always take care that ita composition should be modified so as 
to suit their own purposes. They concentrated their powers, 
therefore, for the purpose of obtaining the responsibility of the 
Executive Council ; and I cannot help contrasting the practical 
good sense of the English refonners of Upper Canada with the 
less prudent course of the French majority in the Assembly of 
Lower Canada as exhibited in the different demands of con- 
stitutional change, most earnestly pressed by each. Both, in 
fact, desired the same object, namely, an extension of popular 
influence in the Government. The Assembly of Lower Canada 
attacked the Legislative Council ; a body, of which the 
constitution was certainly the most open to obvious theoretical 
objections, on the part of all the advocates of popular institu- 
tions, but, for the same reosoa, most sure of finding powerful 
defenders at home. The reformers of Upper Canada paid 
little attention to the composition of the Legislative Council, 
and directed their exertions to obtaining such an alteration of 
the Executive Council as might have been obtamed without 
any derangement of the constitutional balance of power; but 
they well knew, that if once they obtained possession of 
the Executive Council, and the higher offices of the Province, 
tho Legislative Council would soon bo unable to offer any 
effectual resistance to their meditated reforms. 

It was upon this question of the responsibility of the Eiecn- 
tive Council that the greit strugglo has for a long time been 
carried on between the official patty and tho reformers ; for 
tho official party, Uko all parlies long in power, was naturally 
Unwilling to submit itself to any such responsibility as would 
abridge its tenure, or cramp iiscxcrciso of authority. Reluctant 
to ttcknowlcdgo any responsibility to the people of the Colony, 
this party appears to have paid a somewhat rc&actoiy and 
nominal submlsaion to the Imperial Government, relying in 
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measures of reform, and preseniB an hononratle contrast to 
that of the Lower Province 

While the parties were thus atruE^gling, the operation of a 
cause, utterly unconnected with their disputes, suddenly raised 
up a very considerable third pwly, which began to make its 
appearance among the politick disputants about the tune that 
the quarrel was at its height I have said that in Upper 
Canada there is no animosity of races , there is nevertheless a 
distinction of ongm, which has exercised a very important 
mfiuence on the composition of parties, and appears likely, 
sooner or later, to become the pronunent and absorbing element 
of political division The official and reforming parties which 
I have described, were both composed, for the most part, and 
were almost entirely led, by native bom Canadians, American 
8oUleis,or emigrants ofavciy ancient date, and ns one section 
of this more ancient population possessed, so another was the 
only body of persons that claimed the management of affairs, 
and the enjoyment of offices conferring emolument or power, 
until the extensive emigration from Great Britain, which 
followed tho disastrous ponod of 1825 and 1620, changed the 
state of things, by suddenly doubling tho population, and 
introducing among tho ancient disputants for power, an entirely 
new class of persons The new comers, however, did not for 
a long tunc appear as a distinct party m tho politics of Upper 
Canada A largo number of tho higher class of emigrants 
particularly tho half paj officers, who were induced to settle m 
this P/oviacc, had belonged to tho Toiy partj la England, 
and, m confonnity with their ancient predilections, naturally 
arrayed tbcmselrca on thosido of tho official party, contending 
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about the tenure of political powers in the Colony, desired 
almost the same degree of practical independence of the mother 
country ; each felt and each betrayed in its political conduct a 
jealousy of the emigrants, and a wish to maintain the powers 
of office and the emoluments of the professions in the hands of 
persons bom or long resident in the Colony- The British, on 
the contraiy, to whichercr parly they belong, appear to agree 
in desiring that the connection with the mother country should 
he drawn closer. They differ very little among themselves, I 
imagine, in desiring such a change as should assimilate the 
Government of Upper Canada, in spirit as well as in form, to 
the Government of England, retaining an executive sufficiently 
powerful to curb popular excesses, and giving to the majority 
of the people, or to such of them as the less liberal would trust 
with political rights, some substantial control over the adminis* 
tration of affairs. But the great common object was, and is, 
tbe removal of those dis(iaabfications to which British emigrants 
aro subject, so that they might feel os citizens, instead of aliens, 
in tho land of their adoption. 

Such was the state of parties, when Sir F. Head, on assuming 
the government of the Colony, dismissed from the Executive 
Council some of the members who were most obnoxious to the 
House of Assemhly, and requested threo individuals to succeed 
them. Two of these gentlemen. Dr. Bolph and Mr. K. 
Baldwin, were connected with the reforming party , and t o 
third, Mr. Dunn, was an Englishman, who had held tho office 
of Bccciver General for nearly 14 years, and np to that timo 
had abstained from any interference in politics. Those gent e- 
mcn wero, at first, reluctant to take office, because they fearc 
that, as there were stiU three of tho former Conncil left, they 
should he constantly maintaming a doubtful struggle or lo 
measures which they considered necessary. They were, ow 
ever, at length induced to forego their scruples, chiefly upon 
the representations of some of their friends, that when t ey 
had a Governor who appeared sincere in his professions o 
reform, and who promised them his entire confidence, i was 
neither generous nor prudent to persist in a refosa ^ 
might ho taken to imply dislmst of his aincenty ; and they 
accordingly accepted office. Among the first acts o ic o 
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fact OR Becnrmg a virtoal inaepeoaeDCe bj this nominal ml- 
misaon to tlie distant antliontj of the Colomal Department, or 
to the powers of a Goremor, orcr wimso policy they were 
ceriam, by their facilities of access, to ohtain a paramount 
mflaence , 

The views of tho great hody of the Befonners appear 
hare been limited, according to tbcir favonrito expression, to 
tho mahing the Colonial Constitution “ an exact transmpt 
of that of Great Bntam , and they only desired that tho Croim 
should m Dpper Canada, as at homo, entrust tho nilnunistration 
of atfaira to men possessing the confidenco of tho Assem y 
It cannot bo doubted, however, that there wore many of the 
party who wished to aasimilato tho institnlions of tho Promeo 
rather to those of tho United Slates than to those of tno 
mother countiy A few persona chiefly of American oripn, 
appear to have entertnmed Iheso designs from the ootsc , “ 
tho nnmbcp had at least been very moch increased by the desp^ 
which many of thoso who started with more hmiteo 
conceived of their being c^cr earned into effect under 
existing form of Goremment 

Each party, while it possessed tho ascendancy, has 
accused hy its opponents of having abused its power over e 
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fcsion, have left so litfelo aorplos roveniie tliat ibis Ptotidco 
alone, among tbe North Amencan Colonies, has fortunately 
for itself been compelled to establish a system of local assess 
ments, and to leave local ■works, m a great measure, to the 
energy and means of the localities themselves It is asserted, 
hovever, that the nature of those great ■works, and the manner 
m which they were earned on, evinced merely a regard for 
local mterests, and a disposition to strengthen party influence 
The inhabitants of the less thickly peopled districts complained 
that the revenues of the Province were employed in works by 
which only the frontier population would benefit The money 
absorbed by undertakmgs which they desenbed as dispropor 
tioned to the resources and to tbe wants of the Province, 
would, they alleged, have sufficed to establish practicable 
means of communication over the whole country, and they 
stated, apparently not without foundation, that had this latter 
course been pursued the population and tho resources of tho 
Province would have been so augmented as to make the works 
actually undertaken both nsefol and profitable The careless 
ness and profusion which marked tho execution of these works, 
the management of which, it was complamed, was entrusted 
chiefly to members of the ruling party, were also assumed to he 
the result of a dehberate purpose and to be permitted if not 
encouraged, m order that a few individuals might be enriched 
at the expense of the community Circumstances to which I 
shall hereafter advert, by which the further progress of these 
Works has been checked and the large expenses incurred in 
ringing them to their present state of forwardness have been 
Fendered nnayailable, have gi-ven greater force to these com 
^ iQ addition to tbe dmeontent produced by the 

0 jeets of the expenditure, the governing party has been made 
resptmaihle accomplishment oi these objects, 

^ 'liable to causes over which it had no control But to 
a ever extent these practices may have been carried, the 
^ UTso of the Parliamentary contest m Upper Canada has not 
le singular n^lect of tho great duties of a 
tl'o wbicli I hare remarked in the proceedings of 

UoD Lower Canada The statute book of the 

ovince abounds with useful and well constructed 
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vemor, after the appointment of this Council, ms, hoirewr, 
the nomination to Bome -vacant offices of mdmdnals who n 
taken from the oW official party, and this without any com 
miimcation with hia Council These appointments were a 
tacked hy the House of Assemlly, and the new Council, to „ 
that their opmion was newer asked npon these, or other ma er , 
and that they were seemingly to bo kept m ‘8““™“ ° “ 
those pnhhc mcasnies, winch popular opmion nevertne 
attributed to their adyico, remonstrated pnrately on the su J 
with the Governor Sir Francis desired them to make 

formal representation to him on the subject , they di 

this produced such a reply from him, as left them ® , 

hut to resign The occasion of the differences w ic 
caused the resignation, was made the euhject of commimic 
tion hetween the Governor and the Assembly, so t a 
whole commumty were informed of tbo grounds of the ° 
The contest which appeared to be thus commence on 
question of tho responsibihly of the Executive 
really decided on very different grounds Sir F Hea , 
appears to have thought that the momtonance of the co 
ucction mth Great Brttam depended npon his tnump ov 
tho majority of tho Assembly, embarked in tho contest, ViU 
a de ermmation to use every influcnco in his poncr m or 
to bring it to a eucccssfol issue Ho snccccded, in fac , m 
putting tho issue in such ft light before the Province t a ® 
great portion of the people really imagined that they wo^*^ 
called upon to decide tho qncslion of separation by t eir 
v(tcs Tbo dissolution on which ho aentured, when e 
thought the public mind enfficicntly npo, completely answere 
hi8 expectations Tbo British, ju particular, were ron«ed J 
tho proclaimed danger to tho connection with tbo mo >cr 
country , they were indignant ot sonio portions of tho 
nnd Fpccchcb of certain members of tho lato majority, wbic i 
seemed to mark a determined preference of American o>cr 
Brilish Insltlntions They were irritated ly indications o 
hostility to British (.inigration, avhich they saw, or faiicio 
they aaw , m somo recent proceedings of tbo Asscml ly 
Above all not only they, but a great many others had 
marked with envy the etupendous j ubhc works which vrero 
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at that period prodacmg tbcir effect in the almost marvellous 
growth of the wealth and population of the neighbouring 
state of New Tork ; and thc> reproached the Assembly with 
what they considered an unwjso economy, in preventing 
the undertaking or even completion of similar works, that 
might, as they fancied, have produced a similar development 
of tho resonrees of Upper Canada The general support of 
tho British determined tho elections in favour of the Govern- 
ment ; and though very largo and close minorities, which in 
many cases supported the defeated candidates, marked the 
force which the reformers could bring into tho field, even in 
spite of the disadvantages under which the> laboured from 
tho momentary prejudices against them, and the nnnsoal 
manner m which tho Crown, by its representative, appeared 
to make itself a party in an electioneering contest, the rcsidt 
was the return of a very largo majonty hostile in politics o 
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GoTcrnmcnt, unconnected with tho old ofQcial portj, from 
charges which, whether well or ill founded, were obviously 
brought forward on personal groands, ho fonnd that tho new 
IIouso was even more detenmned than its predecessor to 
assert its nght to cxcrcm a Bohatantial control over tho 
Govemment , and that, unless he was disposed to risk a 
collision with both branches of the Icgislaloro, then composed 
of similar malonals, and Tirtually under one influence, he 
must succumb Unwilling to incur this risk, when, as ho 
justly imagined, there was no party npon whoso support ho 
could rely to bear him safely throngh tho contest, ho yielded 
the point Although tho committee appointed to inqniro into 
tho truth of tho charges made against JTr Hepburn refused 
to adopt a report confirming these charges prepared by their 
chairman (by whom the accusation had been brought fonvord, 
and by whom tho committeo waa virtually nominated), Sir 
F Head persuaded the indindoal in question to resiga hiS 
oCflce, and to taho one of very infcnor emolument From 
that time he never attompted to assert the independence 
which tho New House of Assembly had been elected to 
secure The Government consequently reverted m eCTcct to 
the party which ho had found m office when he assumed the 
Governorship, and which it had been his first act to dispossess 
In their hands it still remams, and 1 must state that it is tho 
general opinion, that never was the power of the “ family 
compact so extensive or so absolute aa it has been irom the 
first meeting of tho existing Farbament down to the present 
time 

It may, indeed bo fauly said that the real result of Sir 
F Head s policy was to establieh that very adnumstrative 
influence of the leaders of a majonty m the Legislature which 
he had bo obstinately disputed The Executive Councillors 
of hia nommatjon who seem to have token office almost on 
the express condition of being mere ciphers, are not, m fact, 
then, the real Govemment of the Province It is said that 
the new officers of Government, whom Sir F Head appointed 
from without the pale of official eligibility, feel more appre 
hension of the present House than, so far as can be judged. 
Was ever felt by their predecessors with regard to the most 
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originated m tlic fact, that patents for persons rvho were cn* 
titled to grants, but had not taken them out, ^ero sent down 
to tho polling places, to bo given to tho indiriduala entitled to 
them, if they were disposed to vote for tbo Government can 
dulate Iho taking such measures, in order to secure their 
fair right of voting to tho clcclora in a particular interest, 
must he considered rather as an act of ofllcial favouritism, 
than as an electoral fraud But no cannot wonder that the 
defeated party put tho very worst construction on acts which 
gave some ground for it , and they conceived, in consequence, 
a strong resentment against tlie means by which they believed 
that the rcprcsentativo of the Crown had earned the elections, 
his mterfcrcnco m which in any way was stigmatized by them 
as a gross violation of constitutional privilege and propnety 
It cannot be matter of surpnse, that such facts and such 
impressions produced m the connfaj an exasperation and a 
despair of good Government, which extended far beyond 
those who had actually been defeated at the poll For there 
was nothing in the use which the loaders of the Assembly have 
made of their power, to soften the discontent excited by their 
alleged mode of obtaining it Many even of those who had 
supported the euccessful candidates, were disappointed m 
every expectation which they had formed of tho policy to be 
pursued by their new representatives No economical reforms 
were introduced The Assembly, instead of supporting the 
Governor, compelled his obedience to itself, and produced no 
change m the administration of aOairs, except that of rem 
stating the “ family compact ’ in power ^ On some topics, on 
which the fcelmgs of the people were very deeply engaged 
as, for mstance, the clergy reserves, the Assembly is accused 
of having shown a disposition to act in direct defiance of the 
known sentiments of a vast majority of its constituents The 
dissatisfaction arising from these causes was carried to its 
height hy an Act that appeared, m defiance of all constitu 
tional right, to prolofig the power of a majority which, it was 
supposed, counted on not being able to retain its existence 
after another appeal to the people This was the passing an 
Act preventing the dissolution of the existing, as well as any 
future Assembly, on the demise of the Crown The Act was 
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passed m expectation of tho approactnii" decease of Ins lato 
Majesty, and it bas, m fact, prolonged tho existence of 
tbo prc'sent Assembly from tho period of a single year to one 
of four It is said that this step is justified by tbo cxarnplo 
of the other North American Colonics Bat it is certain 
that it noTerthcless canned Tciy great dissatisfaction, and was 
regarded as on nnhccommg nsorpalion of power 
It vras the prcraicnco of tho general dissatisfaction thus 
caused, that cmholdcncd tho parties who instigated tho in 
Burrection to an attempt, which may ho characterized as 
having been as foolishly contnred and as ill conducted, as it 
was wictcd and treasonable. This ontbrcab, which common 
prndence and good management would havo prerented from 
coming to a head, was promptly qnclled by tho alacrity with 
which tho population, and especially tho British portion of it, 
ralhed round the Government Tho proximity of tho Arne 
ncan frontier, tbo natnio of tho border country, and tho wild 
and danng character together with the pcnodical want of 
employment of its population, have unfortunately enabled a 
few desperate exiles to continue tho troubles of their country, 
by means of the predatory gangs which hove from tune to 
time evaded and robbed, under tho pretext of revolutionizing 
the Province But the general loyalty of tho population has 
been evinced by the httio disposition that has been cxiu 
hited by any portion of it to accept of the proffered aid of tho 
refugees and foreign invaders and by tho unanimity with 
which all have turned out to defend their country 

It has not, indeed been exactly ascertamed what proper 
tion of the inhabitants of Upper Canada were prepared to 
jom Mackenzie m his treasonable cntetpnze, or were so dis 
posed that we may suppose they would have arrayed them 
selves on his side, bad he obtained any momentaiy success, 
as mdeed was for some days within his grasp Even if I 
were convinced that a large proportion of the population 
would, under any circumstances, have lent themselves to his 
projects, I should be inclined to attribute such a disposition 
merely to the irritation produced by those temporary causes 
of dis«'‘itisfaction with the government of the Province which 
I have specified and not to any settled design on the part of 
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any great number, either to suhvcrt existing institutions, or 
to change their present connection Trith Great Britain for a 
junction with the United States. I am inclined to view the 
insurrectionary movements which did take place as indicative 
of no deep rooted disaffection, and to believe that almost the 
entire body of the reformers of tliia Province sought only by 
constitutional means to obtain those objects for which they had 
so long peaceably struggled before the unhappy troubles occa- 
sioned by the violence of a few unprincipled adventurers and 
heated enthusiasts 

It cannot, however, he doubted, that the events of the past 
year have greatly increased the difficulty of settling the 
disorders of Upper Canada A degree of discontent, ap- 
proaching, if not amounting to disaffection, has gained con- 
siderable ground. The causes of dissatisfaction continue to 
act on the minds of the reformers; and their hope of redress, 
nnder the present order of things, has been seriously dimi* 
nished. The exasperation caused by the condict itself, the 
suspicions and terrors of that trymg period, and tbe use mads 
by the tnomphant party of the power thrown into their hands* 
have heightened the passions which existed before. It cer- 
tainly appeared too much as if the rebellion had been pur- 
posely invited by tbe Oovemment, and tbe unfortunate men 
who took part in it deliberately drawu into a trap by those 
who subsequently inflicted so severe a punishment on them 
for their error. It seemed, too, as if the dommant party made 
use of the occasion afforded it by the real guilt of a few 
desperate and imprudent men, m order to persecute or dis- 
able the whole body of their political opponents. A great 
number of perfectly innocent indivitluals were thrown into 
prison, and suffered m person, property, ond character. Tho 
whole body of reformers were snbjected to suspicion, ond to 
harassing proceedings, institnted by magistrates whose poli- 
tical leanings ere notononslj adverse to them. Severe Iai'i'3 
were passed, under colour of which, individuals very generally 
esteemed were punished 'nitbout any form of trial. 

Tho two persons who suffered tho extreme penalty of the 
law unfortunately engaged a great sharo of tho public sjtu- 
palhy; their pardon had been solicited in petitions, signed. It 
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IS generally asserted, by no less than 80,000 of their country- 
men The rest of tbo pnBoners were detained in confinement 
a considerable time A lai;go nnmber of the subordinate 
actors m the insuirection irero Eererely punished, and public 
anxiety ivas raised to the highest pitch by the uncertainty 
respecting the fate of the others, who were from time to 
tune partially released It was not until the month of Oc 
tober last that the whole of the pnsoners were disposed of, 
and a partial amnesty proclaimed, which enabled the large 
numbers who had fled the conntiy, and so long, and at such 
imminent hazard, hung on its frontier, to retttm m security to 
their homes I mahe no mention of the reasons which, in the 
opinion of the local govemment rendered these different steps 
advisable, because my object is not to discuss the propnety 
of its conduct, but to point out the effect which it necessa 
nly had in augmenting irritation 
The whole party of the reformers, a party which I am 
incluied to estimate as very considerable, and which has 
commanded large majorities m different Houses of Assembly, 
has certainly felt itself assailed by the pohey pursued It 
sees the whole powers of Govenmient wielded by its enemies, 
and imagines that it can perceive also a determination to use 
these powers inflexibly against all the objects which it most 
values The wounded private feelings of individuals, and the 
defeated public policy of a parly, combined to spread a wide 
and senous irritation , but I do not believe that this has yet 
proceeded so far as to induce at all a general disposition to 
look to violent measures for redress The reformers have 
been gradually recovering their hopes of regaining their 
ascendancy by constitutional means , the Budden pre emi 
nence which the question of tho cleigy reserves and rectories 
has again assumed during the last summer, appears to have 
increased their influence and confidence, and I have no 
reason to believe that any thing can make them generally 
and decidedly desirous of separation, except somo such act of 
the Impcnal Govemment as shall deprive them of all hopes 
of obtaining real adrainistratire power, even in the event of 
llicir again obtaining ft rasjonty m tho Assembly ith such 
a hope before them, I believe that they will remain in tranquil 
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expectation of tho result of the genera! election, which cannot 
bo delajed beyond tho summer of 1840 

To desenbo tho character and objects of tho other parties 
in this Pro^mco would not bo Tciy easy, and their variety 
and complication is so great, that it would bo of no great 
advantage were I to explain tho Tanoos shades of opinion 
that mark each In a very laboured essay, which was pub 
lishcd in Toronto during my slay in Canada, there was an 
attempt to classify tho vations parties in tho Provinco under 
SIX different heads Some of these were classified according 
to strictly political opinions, somo according to religion, and 
some according to birthplace , and each party, it was obvious, 
contained in its ranks a great many who would, according to 
tho designation used, have as naturally belonged to some 
other But it is obvions, from all accounts of tho different 
parbes, that tho nommal Government, that is, tho majority 
of the Executive Council, enjoy tho confidence of no consider 
able party, and that tho party called tho "family compact,’ 
which possesses tho majority m both branches of the Lcgis 
lature, is, m fact, supported at present by no very largo 
number of persons of any parly None are more hostile to 
them than the greater part of that large and spirited Bnbsh 
bom population, to whoso steadfast exerbons the preservation 
of the Colony during the last wmlcr is mainly attnbntable, 
and who see with indignation that a monopoly of power and 
profit IS still retained by a small body of men, which seems 
bent on excluding fcom any participation in it tho British 
emigrants Zealously co operating with the dominant party 
m resisting treason and foreign mvaaioo, this portion of the 
population nevertheless, entertams a general distrust and 
dislike of them , and though many of the most prominent of 
the British emigrants have always acted and still invariably 
act m opposibon to the reformers, and dissent from their views 
of responsible government, I am very much inclined to think 
that they and certainly the great mass of their countrymen, 
really desire such a responsibility of the government, as 
would break up the present monopoly of office and influence 
Besides those causes of complaint which are common to 
the whole of tho Colony, tbe British settlers have many pc 
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collar to themselves. The emigrants who have settled in 
the country within the last ten years, are supposed to 
comprise half the popnlation- They complain that while 
the Canadians are desirous of bavin" British capital and 
labour brought into the Colony, by means of which their fields 
may he cultivated, and the value of their unsettled possessions 
increased, they refuse to make the Colony really attractive to 
British skill and British capitalists. They say that an English- 
man emigrating to Upper Canada, is practically as much an 
alien in that British Colony as he would he if he were to emi- 
grate to the Tlnited States He may equally purchase and 
hold lauds, or invest his capital in trade in one country as in 
the other, and he may in either eierciso any mechanical avo- 
cation, and perform any species of manual lahoor. This, 
however, is the extent of his privileges; his English qualifi- 
cations avail him little or nothing. Ho cannot, if a surgeon, 
licensed to act in England, practise without the licence of a 
Board of Examiners in the Province. If an attorney, he has 
to submit to an apprenticeship of five years before be is al- 
lowed to practise. If a barrister, he is excluded irom the 
profitable part of his profession, and though allowed to prac- 
tise at the bar, the permission thus accorded to him is prac- 
tically of no use in a country where, as nine attorneys out of 
ton arc hamsters also, there can be no business for a mere 
barrister. Thus, a person who has been admitted to the 
English bar, is compelled to serve on apprenticeship of three 
5 ears to a Provincial lawyer. 
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on tlio contrary, especially in lUinois, an indmdnat may prac 
tjso as 0 surgeon or lan7or almost iramciliately on his amtal 
in tho country, and ho has cveiy right of citizenship after a 
residence of six months m Uio atatc An Englislunan is, 
therefore, in effect less an alien in a foreign county, than m 
ono nluch forma a part of tho British Empire Such oro the 
superior advantages of tho United States at present, that 
nothing hut tho feeling that in tho ono country ho is among a 
more lundred people, under Iho same laws, and in a society 
whoso hahits and sentiments aro similar to those to which he 
has been accustomed, can indoco an Englishman to settle in 
Canada, in preference to tho States , and if, m the former, 
ho 18 depnved of rights which ho obtains m tho latter, though 
a foreigner, it is not to ho wondered at that ho should, in many 
cases, give the preference to tho land in which he is treated 
most as a citizen It is very possible that there are but few 
cases in which tho departure of an Englishman from Upper 
Canada to the States can bo traced directly to any of these 
circumstances in particular , yet thostato of society and of feeling 
which they have engendered, has been among the main causes 
of the great extent of re emigration to tho new states of the 
Union It operates, too, still more to deter emigration from 
England to the Provinces, and thus both to retard the advance 
of tho Colony and to dcpnvo tho mother country of one of 
the prmcipal advantages on account of which the existence of 
Colonies 18 desirable — the field which they afford for the em 
ployment of her surplus population and wealth The native 
Canadians however, to whatever political party they may 
belong appear to be unanimous in the wish to preserve these 
exclusive privileges Tho course of legislation, smee the tide 
of emigration set most strongly to the country, and while under 
its mfluence the value of all species of property was rismg, 
and the resources of the Ptormce were rapidly, and (for tho 
old inhabitants) profitably developed has been to draw a vet 
more marked Ime between the two classes instead of obhte 
rating the former distinctions The law excluding English 
lawyers from practice is of recent ongin The Speaker of 
the reforming House of Assembly, Mr Bidwell, was among 
the strongest opponents of any alteration of that law which 
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might render it less rigidly exclasive, and, on moro than one 
occasion, gave his casting vote against a Bill having for its 
object the admission of an English lawyer to practice in the 
Province wifchont serving a previous apprenticeship. This 
point is of more importance in a Colony than it would at first 
sight appear, to any one accustomed only to sucli a state of 
society as exists in England. The members of the legal pro- 
fession arc in effect the leaders of the people, and the class 
from which, in a larger proportion than from any other class, 
legislators aro taken. It is, therefore, not merely a monopoly 
of profit, bnt, to a considerable extent, a monopoly of power, 
which the present body of lawyers contrive, by means of this 
exclusion, to seenre to themselves. No man of mature ago 
emigrating to a Colony, could afford to lose five years of his 
life in on apprenticeship from which ho could acquire neither 
learning nor skill. The few professional men, therefore, who 
have gone to Upper Canada have turned their attention to 
other pursuits, retaining, however, a strong feeling of dis- 
content against the existing order of things. And many who 
might have emigrated remmn at borne, or seek some other 
Colony where their coarse is not impeded by sumlar restne- 
tions. 

But as in Upper Canada, under a law passed immediately 
after the last war with the States, American citizens are for- 
bidden to hold land, it is of the moro consequence that the 
country should be made as attractive as possible to the emi- 
grating middle classes of Great Bntam, the only class from 
which an accession of capital, to be mvested in the purchase 
or improvement of lauds, can bo hoped for. The policy of 
the law just referred to may well bo doubted, whether the 
interests of the Colony or of the mother country are con- 
sidered, since the wealth and activity, and consequent com- 
merce of the Province, would hare been greatly augmented, 
had its natural advantages of soil and position been allowed 
to operate in attracting those who were most aware of their 
existence, and eminently fitted to aid in their development; 
and there is great reason to bclievo that the uncertain^ of tho 
titles which many Americana possess to the land on which 
they have squatted since the passing of this law, is the main 
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cattso of mach of the disloj ally, or rotljcr very lakoivarm loyalty, 
evinced by that population m the western district Bnt when 
this exclusion had been dctermiDcd upon, it would at least 
have been wiso to have reraoved every thing that might have 
seemed like an obstacle m tho way of those for whom the land 
was to bo kept open instead of closing tbo principal avenues 
to wealth or distinction againat them m a spirit of petty pro 
vincial jealousy 

Tho great practical question however, on which these 
various parties have for a long limo been at issue, and which 
has within a very few months again become tho promment 
matter in debate is that of Iho clergy reserves Tlio prompt 
and satisfactory decision of this question is essential to tho 
pacification of Canada, and as it was ono of the mostim 
portant questions referred to mo for investigation it is ncces 
sary that I should state it fully, and not shrink from makmg 
knoivn the light m which it has presented itself to my mind 
The disputes on thissubjcctoroDowof longstanding By tho 
Constitutional Act a certain portion of the land in every town 
ship was set apart for tho maintenance of a "Protestant 
clergy In that portion of this Report which treats of tho 
management of the waste lands tbo economical mischiefs 
which have resulted from this appropriation of temtory are 
fully detailed , and the present disputes relate solely to the 
application and not to the mode of raising the funds which 
are now derived from the salo of the clergy reserves Under 
the term Protestant Clergy the clergy of the Church of 
England have always claimed tbo solo enjoyment of these 
funds The members of the Church of Scotland have claimed 
to be put entirely on a level with the Church of England and 
have demanded that these funds should bo equally divided 
between both The vanous denominations of Protestant Dis 
Eenters have asserted that the term includes them and that 
out of these f mds an equal provision should bo made for all 
Christians who do not belong to the Church of Romo But a 
great body of all Protestant denommations nn 1 the numerous 
Catholics who inhabit the Province have maintained that any 
such favour towards any one or even all of the Protestant sects 
would be most unadvisable and have eithci demanded the 
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equal application of those funds to the purposes of all rebgious 
creeds whatsoever, or have urged the propriety of leaving each 
body of religionists to maintain its own establishment, to re 
peal or disregard the law, and to apply the clergy funds to the 
general purpo«:es of the Government, or to the support of a 
general system of education 

The supporters of these different schemes having long 
contended m this Province, and greatly inconvenienced the 
Imperial Government, by constant references to its decision, 
the Secretary of State for the Colomes proposed to leave 
the determination of the matter to the provincial Legislatures, 
pledgmg the Impenal Oovenimeot to do its utmost to get a 
Parhamentary sanction to whatever course the^ might adopt 
Two Bills, in consequence passed the last House of Assembly, 
in which the reformers had the ascendancy, applying these 
funds to the purposes of education , and both these Bills 
'rere rejected by the Legislative Council 

Hoimg all this tune, however, though much imtation had 
been caused by the exclusive claims of the Church of Eng 
land, and the favour shown by the Government to one, and 
that a small rehgious commooity, the clergy of that church 
thoi^h an endowed, were not a dominant, priesthood They 
had a far larger share of the public money than the clergy of 
any other denommation , but they bad no exclnsive privileges, 
and no antbonty, save such as might spring from their eOlcient 
discharge of their sacred duties, or from the energy, abihty, 
or influence of members of Ibeir body But the last pnbhc 
act of Sir John Colbome, before qmtting the Government of 
the Province m 1835, which was the establishment of the 
fifty seven Rectories, has completely changed the aspect of 
the question It is understood that every rector possesses all 
the spintual and other privileges enjoyed by an English 
rector , and that though he may have no right to levy tithes 
(for even this has been made a question), he is in all other 
respects in precisely the same position as a clergyman of the 
Estahhshed Church in England This is regarded by all other 
teachers of rehgion in the country as having at once degraded 
them to a position of legal infenon^ to the clergy of the 
Church of England , and it has been resented most warmly 
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In the opinion of many pcrsoM, this was the chief predisposing 
cause of the recent insurrection, and it is an abiding and 
unabated cause of discontent Nor is this to be wondered at 
The Church of ^England m Upper Canada, by numbenng in 
its ranks all those who belong to no other sect, represents 
itself as hemg more numerous than any smgle denomina 
tion of Christians m the connby Even admittmg, how- 
ever, the justice of the principle upon which this enumeration 
proceeds, and gmng that Church credit for all that it thus 
claims, its number could not amonnt to one third, probably 
not a fourth of the population. It is not, therefore, to be 
expected that the other sects, three at least of whom, the 
Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Catholics, claim to bo 
mdmdaally more numerous than the Church of England, 
should acquiesce quietly in the supremacy thus given to it 
And it 13 equally natural that the English Dissenters, and Irish 
Cathohes, remembering the position which they have occupied 
at home, and the long and painful struggle through which 
alone they have obtained the imperfect cqnabty they now 
possess, should refuse to acquiesce for themselves in the 
creation of a similar estabhshment in their new country, and 
thus to bequeath to their children a strife as arduous and 
embittered as that from which they have so recently and 
imperfectly escaped 

But for this act, it would have been possible, though highly 
impolitic, to have allowed the clergy reserves to remain upon 
their former undetermined and unsatisfactory footing But 
the question as to the application of this property must now 
be settled, if it is intended that the Province is to be free 
from violent and perilous agitation Indeed, the whole con- 
troversy, winch had been in a great measure suspended by 
the msurrcction, was, in the eooiso of the last summer, re- 
vived with more heat than ever by the most inopportune 
arrival m tho Colony of opinions given by the English Law 
Officers of tho Crown m favonr of tho legality of the esta 
bhshment of tho rcctoncs Since that period, tho question 
has again absorbed pnblio attention, and it la quite clear 
that it 13 upon this practical point that issue must sooner or 
later bo joined on all the constitutional questions to which 
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I have prcvioosly adurtcd I am well aware that there are 
not wanting Bomc who represent the agitation of this question 
as merely the result of its present unsettled character, and 
who assert, that if tho claims of the Enghsli Church to tbo 
exclusive enjoyment of this property wero estahUshed by tho 
Imperial Parliament, aU parties, however lend their present 
pretensions, or however vehement their first complaints, 
would peacefully acquiesce in an arrangement which wonld 
then he mevitnblc This might be tbo case if tho establish 
ment of some dominant church were mevitable But it 
cannot be necessary to pomt out that, in tbo immediate 
vicimty of tho United States, and with their example before 
tho people of Canada, no injostico, real or fancied, occasioned 
and supported by a British mle, would bo regarded m tbs 
light The result of any determination on tbo part of the 
Bntish Government or LcgisUtnre to give one sect a pre 
dommance and supenonty, would be, it might be feared, not 
to securo the favoured sect, but to endanger the loss of the 
Colony, and, m vindicaUng the exclusive pretensions of the 
English Chnrch, to hazard one of the fairest possessions of 


the British Crown . . 

I am bound, indeed, to state, that there is a degree of 
leeling, and an nnanumty of opimon, in the question of eccle- 
Biastical estalhshmenls orer the neilhem part of the con 
tincnt of America, ivhich it mil be pradent net to oTcrloot 
m the settlement of this qnestion The snpenonty “ 

IS called " the -rolnnlary pnnciple " is a question on which t 
may almost say that there is no difference of opmion m the 
Umted States, and it caimol ho denied, that on tta, as on 
other pomts, the tone of thought preyalent m the Umon has 
exerted a Tory eonsiderahle mlinenee oyer the neighboe^g 
Proyinecs Similar cireumstiinces, too, have hod ‘1® 
of tho pooplo of both oountnos to regmd this 

qnestion in a yery different hght 6om that m which it ap 
pears m the Old tVerld, and the natnre of the qnestion is 
Leed entoely dffferent m old imd new coimtnes The 
apparent right which tune and onstom pye to the mam- 
tenimee of an ancient and respected mstitntion cannot exist 
m a recenUy settled conntrj, in which eyeiy thing is new, 
and the estabhshment of . dominant Ohnreh there, is a erea- 
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tion of CTclasivo pnvilegcs in favour of ono ont of many 
religious denominations, and that composing a small minonty, 
at tlio expense not merely of tlio niajonly, tut of many as 
large minorities Tho Church too, for winch alono it is 
proposed that tho State shoold prondc, is the Church which, 
tcing that of tho ivealthy, can host protido for itself, and has 
tho fewest poor to supply wiUi gratuitous religious instmction 
Another consideration, which distingmshcs the grounds on 
which such a question must bo decided in old and new coun 
tries, IS, that tho state of society in the latter is not suscep- 
tible of such an orgamration as is necessary for tho cfEciency 
of any Church Eatabliahmcnt of which I know, more espe 
cially of one so constituted as the Established Church of 
England , for the essence of the Establishment is its parochial 
clergy The services of a parochial clergy are almost map 
plieahle to a colony, where a constantly varying population is 
widely scattered over the countiy Any clergy there must 
he rather missionary than parochial 
A still stronger objection to the creation of a Church esta* 
blishmeut m this Colony is, that not merely are the members 
of the Church of England a small minority at present, hat, 
inasmuch as the majority of emigrants are not members of 
the Church of England, the disproportion is likely to increase, 
instead of disappearing, m the coarse of time The mass of 
British emigrants will be either from the middle classes of 
Great Bntam, or the poorer classes of Ireland , the latter 
almost exclusively Catholics, and the former in a great pro 
portion either Scotch Presbyterians or English Dissenters 
It 13 most important that this question should be settled, 
and BO settled as to give satisfaction to the majority of the 
people of the two Canadas, whom it equally concerns And 
1 know of no mode of doing tins but by repealing all pro 
viBions m Impenal Acts that relate to the application of the 
clergy reserves, and the funds ansmg from them, leaving the 
disposal of the funds to tho local legislature, and acquiescing 
in whatever decision it may adopt The views which I have 
expressed on this subject snfficaently mark my conviction, 
that, without the adoption of such n course, the most mis 
chievouB practical cause of dissension will not be removed 
I feel it my duty also, m thia as in the Lower Province, to 
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cill c«pccial attention to the policy winch has been, and which 
ought to he, pursued towards tho largo Cathohe population of 
tho PfOTinco On this subject I haro received complaints of 
a general spirit of intolerance and disfavour towards all 
persons of this creed, to which I am obliged to give con 
Bidorahlo credit, from tho great respectability and undoubted 
loyalty of those from whom tho complaints were received 
Bishop M'DonnoU, tho vcncraUo Homan Cathohe Bishop 
of Kingston, and hir. Monahan, M P P. for the 
county of Hastings, have made representations in 
letters, which will ho given m tho Appendix to this 
Report Tho Catholics constitnto at least a fifth of tlio 
whole population of Upper Canada Their lojalty was 
most generally and tmeQmvocally oihihitcd at the late ont 
break Nevertheless, it is said that they are wholly excluded 
from all share in the government of tho country and tho 
patronage at its disposal *'In Upper Canada,” says Mr 
Manahan, there never was one Irish Roman Catholic an 
Rzecntivo or Legislative CooociUor, nor has one been ever 
appointed to any pabho situation of emolument and profit m 
the Colony ” 

The Irish Catholics complain very loudly and justly of the 
existence of Orsngoism in this Colony They are jostly 
indignant that, in a Province which their loyalty and bravery 
have matenally contributed to save, their feelings ore outraged 
by the symbols and processions of this association It is some- 
what diffionlt to nnderstand the nature and objects of the rather 
anomalous Orangeism of Upper Canada Its zuembers profess 
to desire to uphold the Protestant religion, but to be foee from 
those intolerant feelings towards their Catholic conntiymen, 
which are the distinctive marks of the Insh Orangemen 
They assert, that their mam object, to which the support of the 
English Church is subsidiaiy, is to mauztam the connection with 
Great Britain- They have sworn, it is said many ignorant 
Catholics into their body, and at their public timers, 
after drinking the "pious, glonous, and immortal memory,’ 
with all the usual formality of abuse of the Catholics, they 
toast the health of tho Catholic Bishop, M Donnell It would 
seem that their great purpose has been to introduce 
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mftcbmcry, rather than the tenets, of Orangeifiia , and the 
leaders prohably hope to mako nso of this kind of pcmiancnt 
conspiracy end illegal organization to gam political power for 
themselves In fact, the Catholics scarcely appear to view 
this institation with more jcalonsy than tho Reformers of tho 
Province It is an Irish Toryinetitntion, having not so much 
ft religious as a political beanog Tho Irish Catholics who 
have been initiated have entered it chiefly from its supposed 
national character, and prohably with as littlo regard to the 
political as to tho religious objects with which it is connected 
Still tho organization of this body enables its leaders to exert 
a powerful influence over tho populace , and it is stated that, 
at the last general olcctioo, tho Tones succeeded in carrying 
more than one seat by means of tbo violence of the organized 
mob thus placed at tlicir disposal It is not, indeed, at tho last 
election only that theBucecss of Iho Government candidate has 
been attnbated to tbo cvistenco of this association At former 
elections, especially those for tho county of Leeds, it is asserted 
that tho rctum of tho Canadian Depnty Grand Master, and of 
the then Attorney General, his colleague, was procured by means 
of a violent and notons mob of Orangemen, who prevented 
the voters in the opposition interest froi& coming up to the poll 
In consequence of this and other similar outrages, the Assembly 
presented an Address to Sir Francis Head, begging “ that 
bis Excellency would be pleased to inform the House whether 
the Government of tho Frovinco had taken, or determined to 
take any steps to prevent or discourage public processions 
of Orange societies or to discourage the formation and con 
tmnance of sneh societies ' To this Address the Governor 
made tho following reply — 'TboGoverraneat of this Province 
has neither taken, nor has it determined to take any stops to 
prevent or discourage the formation or continuance of such 
societies It xa to be presumed that this answer proceeded 
from a disbelief of the truth of those charges of outrage and 
not which were made the foundation of the address But it 
can excite no surprise that the existence of such anmstituhon, 
offending one class by its contemptuous hostility to their 
religion aan another by its violent opposition to their politics 
and which bad been sanctioned by the Governor, as was con 
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cwn BQtsistcnco, and may ercn baTO a niJo and comfortle'^s 
plenty, lat they can seldom acqairo weallh , nor can even 
wealthy land owners prcTcnt tbcir cbildron from growing np 
Ignorant and boorish, and from occopyiug a far lower mental, 
moral, and social position than they themselTes fill Their 
means of communication wtli cneb other, or tlio chief towns of 
the Province, are nnlimifcd and nnccrtain With tho oxeeption 
of tho labounng class, most of tho emigrants who have amved 
within tho last ten years aro poorer now than at tho time of 
their arrival in tho Provioco There is no odequatosjslem of 
local assessment to improve tho means of cornmnnication , and 
tho funds occasionally voted for this purpose arc under tho 
present system, disposed of by a Houso of Assembly which 
represents principally the interests of the more settled districts 
and which it la alleged, has been chiefly intent mmakmgthctr 
disposal a means of strengthening tho mflocnec of its members 
m tho constituencies which they represent These funds have 
consequently almost always been applied m that part of tho 
conntiy where they wero least needed , and they have been 
too frequently expended ao as to produce scarcely any per 
ceptiblo advantages Of tho lands which were originally 
appropriated for tho support of schools throughout tho country, 
by far tho most valuable portion bus been diverted to tbc 
endowment of tbc University from which those only derive 
any beneflt who reside in Toronto or those who, having a 
la^o assured mcotne aro enabled to maintain their children m 
that town at ea expense which has been cstimaCed at 501 p^r 
annum for each child Even in tiio most thickly peopled 
districts there ate but few schools and those of a very inferior 
character , while the more remote settlements are almost 
entirely without any 

Under such circiunstances there islittlestimnlns to industiy 
or enterprise and their effect is aggravated by the striking 
pvasewtai by awvb oi Vba UmlVii Slates as beider wpaw 
this province and whero all is activity nnd progress I shill 
hereafter, in connection with the disposal of the pubbe lands 
advert to circumstances affectmg not Upper Canada merely 
but'ibe whole of onr North Ammcan Colonies in an almost 
equal degiee, which will illustrate in detail the causes and 
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results of the more prominent of these eTils. I have referred 
to the topic in this place, in order to notice the inevitable 
tendency of these inconveniences to aggravate whatever dis- 
content may be produced by purely political causes, and to 
draw attention to the fact, that those who are most satisfied 
with the present political state of the Province, and least 
disposed to attribute economical mjaries or social derangement 
to the form of the working of the Government, feel and admit 
that there mast have been something wrong to have caused so 
striking a difference in progress and wealth between Upper 
Canada and the neighbouring states of the Union. I may also 
observe, that these evils affect chiefly that portion of the 
people which is composed of British emigrants, and who have 
had no part in the causes to which they are attributable. The 
nativo-bom Canadians, as they generally inhabit the more 
aetlled districts of the Province, ore the owners of nearly all 
the waste lands, and have almost exclusively had the application 
of all public funds, might be expected to have escaped firom 
tbo evils alluded to, and even to have profited by the causes 
out of which they have sprung The number of those who 
have thus profited is, however, comparatively small; the 
majority of this class, in common with the emigrant population, 
have suffered from the general depression, and share in the 
discontent and restlessness which this depression has produced. 

The trade of the country js, however, a matter which appears 
to demand a notice hero, because so long as any such marked 
and strildng advantoges in this respect aro enjoyed by Amcri- 
cans, as at present arise from causes which Government has 
the power to remove, it is impossible but that many will look 
forward with desiro to political changes. There aro laws which 
regulate, or rather prohibit, tho importation of particakr 
articles, except from EngJaad, csjjeeiaJJy of tea, which nero 
framed originally to protect tho privileges of monopolies Lera ; 
but which have been continued in the Pronneo after tho 
English monopoly has been removed. It is not that these 
laws have any apprcetahlo effect in raising tho price of tho 
commodities in question : almost nil nsed in tho Province is 
smngglcd across tbo frontier; but their operation is at once in- 
jurious to the fair dealer, who is undersold by persons who 
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bttT® obtained Ihcir articles in tlio cheaper market of the United 
States, and to the ProTinco, TrWch can neither regulate the 
trafDc, nor make it a soarco of rorenao. It ia probable, in» 
deed, that the present law has been nllowed to continno through 
inadvertence ; but, if so, it is no Tciy satisfactory evidence of 
the care or information of the Imperial Government, that it 
knows or feels so lllllo the oppressive inlluenco of the laws to 
which it subjects its dependencies. 

Another and more difficult topic connected with this subject, 
ia the wish of this Frovinco that it should bo allowed to make 
uso of Now York as a port of entry. At present the rate of 
duty Bpon all goods coming from the United States, whafercr 
may be their nature, or the port in Europe from which they 
have been shipped, is such us to compel all importers to receive 
the articles of their trade through tho Saint Lawrence, the navi* 
gallon of which river opens generally several weeks later than 
the timo at which goods may be obtained in all tho parts of 
Upper Canada bordering upon Lake Ontario, by way of Os- 
wego. The dealer, therefore, moat submit to an isjnrions delay 
in his hu&iness, or must obtaiir his goods in tbo autumn, and 
have his capital lying dead for six months. Either of these 
coursca must lessen the amount of traffic, by diminishing tho 
quantity, or increasing the price, of all commodities : and the 
mischief is seriously enhanced by tho monopoly which tho pre- 
sent system places in the hands of what aro called the " for- 
warders ” on the 8amt Lawrcnco and the Hideau Canal. If 
goods might be shipped from England to be landed at New 
York m bond, and to bo admitted into Upper Canada free of 
duty, upon the production of a certifreate from the officer of 
customs at the English port from which they aro shipped, this 
inconvcnieuce would be removed, and the people of tho Pro- 
vince would in reality benefit by their connection withEngland, 
in the superior cheapness of their articles, without paying for 
it as highly as they do at present in tho limitation of their com- 
merce. 

I have already stated, in my account of Lower Canada, the 
difficulties and disputes which are occasioned by the financial 
relations of the two Provincea. The state of affairs, however, 
which causes these disputes is of far greater practical mischief 
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to Upper Canada. That Province some years ago conceived 
the very nohle project of removing or obviating all the natural 
impediments to the navigation of the Saint Lainonce ; ond the 
design was to make these works on a scale so commensurate 
with the capabilities of that broad and deep river, as to enable 
sea-going vessels to naiigateita wholo conrso to the head of 
Lake Huron. The design was, perhaps, too vast, at least for 
the first effort of a State at that time comparatively so small 
and poor ; bub the boldness with which the people undertook 
it, and the immense sacrifices which they made in order to 
achieve it, are gratifying indications of a spirit which bids fair 
hereafter to render Upper Canada as thriving a country os anj 
State of the American Union. The Hoose of Assembly, with 
this object in riew, took a large portion of the sbares of the 
"Welland Canal, which had been previously commenced by 
a few enterprising individuals. It then commenced the great 
ship canal, called the Comrall Canal, with a view of enabling 
ships of considerable draught to avoid the Long Sanlt Bapids , 
and this work was, ct ao immense onllay, broogbt very far to- 
wards a completion. It Is said that there was great mismanage- 
ment, and perhaps no little jobbing, in tbe application of the 
funds, and tho execution of the work. Bat tho greatest enor 
eomnutted was the nndert&Ijng the works in Upper, withont 
ensuring their continnation in Lower Canoda For the whole 
of tho works in the Upper Province, when completed, would bo 
comparatively, if not utterly, Q»elcs3, wilhoat tho execution of 
siinilar works on that part of tho Saint Laivrenco which lies 
between the Province lino and Montreal. Bat this co-opera- 
lion tlio Lower Canadian Assembly refased or neglected to 
give; and tho works of the Cornwall Canal are now almost 
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ments ; bat it is obvions that it will soon bo obliged to have 
rcconrso to direct taxation to meet its ordinary civil expendi- 
ture. Por tbo custom duties cannot be increased without the 
consent of Loner Canada; and that consent it is useless to 
expect from any House of Aasombly cbosen under tho sus- 
pended constitution. Tho canals, of which the tolls would, if 
the whole series of necessary works wero completed, in all 
probability render tho past onllay a source of profit, instead of 
loss, remain in a state of almost hopeless suspension : the 
Cornwall Canal bcin^ mifinished, and tho works already com- 
pleted daily falling into decay, and tho Welland Canal, which 
has been a source of great commercial benefit, being now in 
danger of becoming useless, from want of money to make tho 
necessary repairs. After all its great hopes, and all tho great 
sacrificea which it has made to rcaliso them, Upper Canada 
now finds itself loaded with an onormoua debt, which it is 
denied the means of raising its indirect taxation to meet, and 
mocked by the aspect of those unfinished works, which some 
small combined ciTorts might render a source of vast wealth 
and prosperity, but which now are a source of useless expense 
and bitter disappointment. 

It may well bo believed that such a state of things is not 
borne without repining some of the most enterprising and 
loyal people of the Proriaco. It is well known that the desire 
of getting over these difBcnlUea bus led many persons in this 
Province to urge the siugolar claim to have a convenient por- 
tion of Lower Canada taken from that Province, and annexed 
to Upper Canada ; and that it induces many to desire an union 
of the Provinces as the only efficient means of settling all these 
disputes on a just and permanent footing. But it cannot bo 
matter of snrpriso, that in despair of any sufficient remedies 
being provided by the Imperial Government, many of the most 
enterprising colonists of Upper Canada look to that bordering 
country, in which no great induatilal enterprise ever feels 
neglect, or experiences a check, and that men the most at- 
tached to the existing form of government would find some 
compensation in a change, whereby experience might hid them 
hope that every existing obstacle would bo speedily removed, 
and each man’s fortune share In the progressive prosperity of 
a flourishing State. 
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A dissatisfadioii ivith tho oxiating order of things, produced 
by Closes such 13 I hare aoscribed nccessanly ertonds to 
many who desire no change in tho political institutions of tho 
Province Those who most atlmito tho form of tho existing 
system wish to see it admmiaterod m a very dilTerent mode 
Men of all parties feel that tho actual circumstances of tho 
Colony are such as to demand tho adoption of widely different 
measures from any that have yet been pursued in reference to 
them They ask for greater firmness of purpose in their rulers, 
and a more defined and consistent policy on tho par ® ® 

Government, something, in short, that will male a paries 
feel that an order of thmga has been cstabhsbed to which it is 
necessary that they should conform thcmselres, and which is 
not to he anhjcct to any nnlool cd for and sudden mtermption 
consequent upon some unforeseen more in the game o po i ics 
in England Hitherto the conrso of policy odoptea hy the 
Enghsh Goremment towards this Colony has had rcfereuco 
to tho state of parties in England instead of the wants and 
oircumstances of tho Pronnee neither party could calculate 
upon a successful result to their struggles for any pa icu ar 
object because though they might he able to estimate acen 
rately enough their strength in tho Colony they could not teU 
how soon some hidden spring might he put in motion m the 
Colomal Office m England which would defeat their best laid 
plans, and render utterly nnaraihng whole 3 cars of patient 
effort 

THE EASTERN PROYINCES AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Though I hare stated my opmion that my inquiries would 
bare been rerr inoompleto had they heon confined to the two 
Canadas, the information which I am enabled to commimica e 
with respeet to the other North American Colonies is neccs 
sanly very limited As howorer in these Prormces with 
tho exception of Newfoundland there are no each discontents 
as threaten the dislnrbance of the puhlio tranquillity I did not 
think It necessary to institute any mmnto inquiries into the 
details of tho ranous departmanta of Goremment It is only 
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necessary that I should state my impression of the general 
working of the Government m these Colomes, in order that if 
institutions similar to those of the distnrbed Provinces should 
hero appear to he tending to similar results, a common remedy 
may bo devised for the impending os woU as for existing* dis 
orders On this head I hare obtained much useful informs 
tion from the commumcationa which I had with the 
Lieutenant Govomors of these Colonies, as well as with 
indiTiduals connected with them, but, above all, from the 
frequent and lengthened discussions which passed between 
me and the gentlemen who composed the deputations sent to 
mo last autumn from each of the three Eastern Provinces for 
the purpose of discussing the pnaciplcs as well as details of a 
plan of general government for the whole of the British North 
A.moncan Oolomes It was most nnfortnnate that the 
events of temporary, bnt pressing importance which compelled 
my return to England, interrupted thoso discussions, hut the 
delegates, with whom I had tho good fortuno to carry (hem 
on, were gentlemen of so much abihty, so high in station and 
so patnotio ui their views, that their information conld not fail 
to give me a very fair view of the working of the colonial con 
stitution under somewhat different circumstances in each I 
insert in the Appendix a communication which I received 
from one of those gentlemen Mr Young, a leading and very 
active Member of the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia 
respecting that Province 

It 13 not necessary, however, that I should enter into any 
lengthened account of the nature or working of the form of 
government established in these Provinces because m my 
account of Lower Canada I have described the general 
characteristics of the system common to all and adduced the 
example of these Provinces in illustration of the defects of 
their common system In all these Provinces we find repre 
eontative government coupled with an irresponeibla executive 
we find the same constant collision between the branches of 
the Government , the same abuse of the powers of the repre 
sentative bodies, owing to the anomaly of their position, aided 
by tho want of good municipal institutions and the satne con 
slant interference of the imperial administration in matters 
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which Bhonia he loft -wholly to the ProTmcial Goyemmenlo. 
And if in those Provinces there is less formidehlo discontent 
and less ohstmetion to tho rcsnlar contso of Government, it is 
hecanso in them there has hcon recently o eonsiderahlo 
depa-rture &om the ordinary course of tho colonial system, and 
a nearer approach to sound constitutional practice. 

This is rcmarhahly tho case in Now Bmnswicli, a province 
which was till a short time ago one of tho most constantly 
harassed hy colliaiona hetaeon tho ojeentivo and legislative 
powers ; tho collision has now boon in part terminated hy the 
concession of all tho rovennes of tho Province to tho 
Assemhly. Tho policy of this concession, with rofcrenco to 
tho extent and mode in which it was made, will ho diaenssed 
in tho separato Report on tho diaposal and management of 
pnhlio lands ; hnt the policy of tho Government in this matter 
has, at any rate, pnt an end to disputes about tho revenue, 
which were on tho point of producing a constant Porliamon- 
. tary conflict between tho Crown and the Assemhly in m^y 
respects hie that which has subsisted in Lower Canada ; but 
a more important advance has been made towards the practice 
of tho British constitution in a recent change which has been 
made in tho Executive and Legislative Councils of the 
Colony, whereby, as I fonnd from the representatives of the 
present official body in the delegation from New Bmnswicit, 
the administrative power of tho Province had been taken out 
of the hands of the old official party, and placed in ftose of 
members of the former liberal opposition. The constitutimal 
practice had been, in fact, fully carried into effect m ftis Ko- 
vince; tho Government had been taken out of the hands of 
those who could not obtain tbo assent of the majority of the 
Assembly, and placed in the hands of those who possessed its 
confidence; the result is, that the Gover^eut of New 
Brunswick, tiU lately one of tho most difficult m the North 
ame rt ci, Colonies, is now the moat harmouious and easy. 

In Nova Scotia some, but not a complete approxmation, 
has been made to the same judicious course. The Govern- 
ment is in a minority in the House of Aesombly, and the 
Assembly and the LegislaUvo Council do not perfecUy 
harmoniL. But the guestions which dmde parties at present 
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happcu really to bo of no ^eij great magmlutlo and all at® 
tinjtcd and zealoua in tho great point of maintaining tho con 
iicction with Great Britain It will Lo seen from Mr Youngs 
paper that tho questions at issue tlio igli donbtlcss of very 
considerable * iinportanco, involvo no serious discussion 
bettteen tlo Government and tlic people Tho majority of 
the opposition is stated by the official party to be ^very 
uncertain an 1 is a Imiltcd by thcroselres to bo very narron 
Both parties looh with confilcnco to tho coming general 
election , and all feel tho greatest lolmnce on the good sense 
and good mtentions of tho present I/ioutenant Governor 
Sir Cohn Campl ell 

I must honover direct particnlar attention to tho following 
temperate remarks of Mr Young on the constitution of the 
Ezccutivo and Legislative ConnciIs 

Ihe majority of tho IXouso of Assembly dissatisfied 
with tho composition of the Executive and Legislative 
Connells and the preponderance in both of interests which 
they conceive to be unfavourable to reform this is tho true 
ground as 1 taho it of tho discontent that is felt The 
respcctabihty and private vutues of tbo gentlemen who sit at 
the two Council Boards arc admitted by all it is of their 
political and personal predilections that the people complain 
they desire reformmg and liberal pnnciples to be more 
fully represented and advocated there as they are m the 
Assembly 

The majonty of tho House while they appreciate and 
have acknowledged the anxiety ot his Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor to gratify their jnst eipectat oas have 
also expressed their dissatisfaction that the Ghnrch of 
England should have been aalTercd to retain a majonty m 
both councils notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
House and the precise and explic t directions of the Colonial 
Secretary Behgious dissensions ere happily unknown 
among ns and the true way to prevent their growth and 
increase is to avoid confemng an inordinate power on any 
one sect however worthy it may be of respect or favour 

The pohtical history of ^ince Edward s Island is contained 
in the system pursued with regard to its settlement and the 
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appropnation of its lands, which is fnlly detailed m the sub* 
sequent view of that department of government in the North 
American Colonies , and its past and present disonJcrs arc 
but the sad result of that fatal error which stifled its pros- 
perity in tlio very cradle of its existence, by giving up the 
whole Island to a handful of distant proprietors Against 
this system, this small and powerless community has m vam 
beeif struggling for somo years a few active and influential 
propnetors in London have been able to drown tho remon- 
strances, and defeat tho efforts of a distant and petty 
Provmco, for the ordmiiy evils of distance are, in the 
instance of Prmce Edward’s I^and, aggravated by tho scan- 
tiness of its population, and the confined extent of its terri- 
tory, This island, most advantageously situated for the 
supply of the surrounding Colonies, and of all the fisbenea, 
possesses a soil peculiarly adapted to tho prodnction of gram ; 
and, from its insular position, is blessed with a climate far 
more genial than a great part of tho continent which lies to 
the southward Had its natural advantages been turned to 
proper account, it might at this time have been the granaiy 
of the British Colomes, and, instead of barely supporting a 
poor and nnentcrpnsing population of 40,000 its mere agn- 
cultnral rosonrees would, according to Major Head, have 
maintained m abundance a population of at least ten times 
that number Of nearly 1,400,000 acres contained m the 
island, only 20 000 ere said to be unSt for the plough Only 
100,000 are now under cultivation No one can mistake the 
cause of this lamentable waste of the means of national wealth 
It IS the possession of almost the whole soil of tho island by 
absentee proprietors, who would neither promote nor permit 
its cultivation, combined with the defective government which 
first caused and has since perpetuated the evil The simple 
legislative remedy for all this mischief having been suggested 
by three successive Secretaries of State, has been embodied 
in an Act of tho local legislature, which was reserved for the 
Loyal Assent , and the influence of the proprietors m London 
was such, that that assent was for a long tune withheld Tho 
question was referred to mo donng my stay m Canada , and 
I believe I may have the satisfaction of attributing to the 
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rccoiDinendatton which I gave, in accordanco with the earnest 
representations of the Lientcnant GoTemor Sir Charles 
Pitzroy, the adoption at last of a measure intended to remoTO 
the abase that has so long retarded the prosperity of this 
Colony 

The present condition of these Colonies presents none of 
those alarming features which mark tbo state of the two 
Canadas The loyalty and attachment to the mother country 
which animate their inhabitants is warm and general Bat 
their varied and ample resonrcea are tamed to little account 
Their scanty population exhibits in most portions of them an 
aspect of poverty, backwardness and stagnation, and wherever 
a better state of things is visible the improvement zs generally 
to be ascribed to the indax of American settlers or capitalists 
Major Head desenbes his journey through a great part of 
\oTa Scotia as exhibiting tho melancholy spectacle of “half 
the tenements abandoned and lands everywhere falling into 
decay , and the lands he tells ns ' that were purchased 
80 and 40 years ago at 5« an acre are now offered for sale 
at ' The people of Prince Edward s Island are he 
says permitting Amencans to take ont of their hands all their 
valuable ffshenes from sheer want of capital to employ their 
own population in them “ The country on the noble nver 
St John 8 he states ‘ possesses all that is requisite except 
that animation of business which constitutes the value of a 
new settlement Bat the most striking indication of the 
backward state of these Provmces is afforded by the amount 
of the population These Provinces among the longest 
settled on the North Amencan Continent contain nearly 
80 000 000 of acres and a population estimated at the 
highest at no more than 365 000 sonls giving only one 
inhabitant for every 80 acres In New Brunswick out of 
16 600 OOO acres it is estimated that at least 15 000 000 are 
fit for cultivat on and the population being estimated at no 
more than 140 000 there zs not one inhabitant for 100 acres 
of cultivable land 

It 13 a singular and melancholy feature in the condition of 
these Provinces that the resources rendered of so little avail 
to tho population of Groat Bntam, are turned to better 
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accomt bj the enterprising inhabitants of the United Stales. 
WMle the emigration from the Province is large and con- 
stant, the advontnrons farmers of Now England cross the 
frontier, and occupy the boat tanning lands. Their fishermen 
enter onr bays and rivers, and in some cases monopolize tho 
occupations of our own unemployed countrymen ; and a great 
portion of the trade of the St. John’s is in their hands. Not 
only do the citizens of a foreign nation do this, but they do 
it with British capHal. Major Head stales, “ that an Aine- 
rican merchant acLnowlcdged to him that the capital with 
which his countrymen carried on their enterprises in the 
neighbourhood of St. John's, was chiefly supplied by Great 
Britain ; and,” ho adds, as a fact within his own knowledge, 
"that wealthy capilaUsts at Halifav, desnous of on invest- 
ment for their money, preferred lending it in the United 
States to applying it to speculation in New Brunswick, or to 
lending it to their own countrymen in that Province. 

1 regret to eay, that Major Head also gives the same 
account respecting tho difference between the aspect of 
things in these Provinces and the bordering Slate of Maine. 
On the other side of tho line, good roads, good schools, and 
thriving farms afford a mortifying contrast to tho condition m 
which a British subject finds the neighbouring possessions of 
the British Crown. , 

With respect to tho Colony of Newfoundland, I have boon 
able to obtain no information whatever, eicept from sources 
open to the public at large. The Assembly of that Island 
signified their intention of making an appeal to me respectmg 
Eome differences with the Governor, which hod then mmo- 
diate origin in a dispute with a Judge. Owing, pro a J' ° 
the nncerlain aod lardy means of communicaUon helween 
Quebec and that Wand, I received no forthur commnmca- 
lion on this or any other snhjeet until alter my arrival in Eng- 
land, when I received an Addresa expressive of regret at my 

^I'townotUng, therefore, of the state of things in New- 
foundland, except that there is, and long has been, ‘he 
ordinary colonial collision between the representative body on 
one side and the executive on tho other; that tho ox- 
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prcscnttttives have no inUncneo on the composition or the 
proceedings of the oxccutiTO goTcmment , and that the dis 
pate J3 now earned on as m Canada, by impeachments^ of 
Tanons pnblic ofBcera on one hand, and prorogations on the 
other I am inclmcd to Utink that the causes of these dis 
orders la to be found in the same constitutional defects as 
those which I have signalized m the rest of tho North Ame 
ncan Colonies If it be tme that there exists in this islan^ a 
state of society which renders it unadTisable that tho whole 
of the local goTemment shonld bo entirely left to the mba 
hitnnts, I helioTo that it weald bo much better to incorporate 
this Colony with a larger commnnity, than to aHempt to con 
tinue the present expenment of goTcming it by a constant 
collision of constitational powers 


DISPOSAL or PUBLIC LANDS EmORATION 

I have mentioned the pecohar importance which, m newly 
settled societies, is attached to works for creating and un 
proTing the means of conunonication But in such comma 
mties, and especially when only a small portion of the land 
has been occupied by settlers, there is a still more momentous 
subject of pubhe concern I allude to an operation of 
Government which has a paramount inflnence over the hap 
piness of mdiTidoals, and the progress of society towards 
wealth and greatness I am epeakiug of the disposal by the 
Government of the lands of tho new country In old 
coimtnes no such matter ever occupies pubhe attention, m 
new colomes planted on a fertile and oitensive temtory, this 
IS the object of the deepest moment to all, and the first 
business of the Government Upon the matter in which this 
hnsmess is conducted, it may almost be said that every thing 
else depends If lands are not bestowed on the inhabitants 
and new comers with a generona hand, the society endure the 
evils of an old and over peopled state with the snperadded 
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the Government must EemcRhcre, or at some time bo do 
featcd And frcijaont changes of system nro sure to be very 
injunous not only by probably displeasing those ivho cither 
obtain land just before, or de'tiro to obtain some just after 
each change, but also by giTing a character of irregulanty, 
uncertainty, and even mystery, to tlio most important pro 
cecdings of Government In tins way settlement and cmigra 
tion ore discouraged inasmuch as the people both of the 
colony and of the mother country arc deprived of all con 
fidcnco m tho permanency of any system, and of any familiar 
acquamtanco with any of the temporary methods It would 
be easy to cite many other examples of the mfluence of 
Government in this matter I will mention bnt one more 
here If the disposal of pnblio lands is administered par 
tially—with favour to particular persons or classes — a sura 
result IS, the anger of all who do not benefit by such favouritism 
(the far greater number, of course), and consequently, the ge 
neral unpopularity of the Ooveroment 
Under suppositions the reverse of these, the best, instead of 
the worst, effects would bo produced , a constant and regular 
supply of new land in due proportion to tbe wants of a popu 
lation incrcasmg by births and immigration all tbe advantages 
to which facilities of transport and communication are csseo 
ti^ certainty of limits and security of title to property in 
land , tbe greatest facilities in acquiring tho due quantity , 
the greatest encouragements to immigration and settlement 
the most rapid progress of tho people in material comfort and 
social improvement and a general sense of obligation to tho 
Government ‘What a contrast do the two pictures present I 
'‘Neither of them is over coloured , and a mere glance at both 
suificcs to show that m the North American Colonies of Eng 
land asm theUuitcd States tho function of authority most full 
of good or evil conseqnencesbns been the disposal of public land 
Impressed, before my departure from England with a 
sense of the great importance of this subject and indulging a 
hope founded on the very remarkable success of a new 
method of disposing of public lands m Your Majesty s Ans 
trahan dolonies that I might ho able to recommend beneficial 
reforms in the North Amenean Provinces, I took prccautiona 
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for instihitjog a thorooghly efScicnt inqtmy into the Trhole 
subject generally, and in detail. And I the more dis- 
posed to do this, because while an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836 fainished abundant 
information on the subject, as respects most parts of Your 
Majesty’s Colonial Empire, the North American Pto-rinces 
had been specifically excluded from that inquiry ; and I conld 
not obtain in England any authentic, or at least sufficient, 
information as to the disposal of public lands in any of them. 
IVithin a Teiy short time after my arrival in Canada, the 
expediency of a searching inquiry into the subject became 
more than ever apparent to me. A common belief in the 
great extent ol my powers revived innumerable complaints of 
abuse, and applications for jnstice or favour, which had slum- 
bered during previous years- During my residence in the 
Canadas, scarcely ft day passed without my reccjvmg some 
petition or representation relating to tho Crown Lauds' Depart- 
ment; and matters belonging to this branch of Government 
neccssariJy ocenpied ft far larger proportion than any other 
of my corrcsnondenco with the Secretary of Stale. Tho in- 
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mother conntry I ehall have to return to this point hereafter 
I have mentioned it hem, for tho pnrposo of invitiiig Your 
Majesty’s attention, and awakemng that of ITour Ministers 
and of Parliament to a theme which, howorer little it has 
hitherto interested the Imperial Government, is the object 
of constant and earnest discussion m the colonics 
In the tJmtcd States, over amco the year 1796, the disposal 
of public land not already appropriated to particular states, 
has been strictly regulated by a law of Congress, not by 
different laws for tbo various parts of the country, but by one 
law for the whole of the public lands, and a law which we 
may judge to have been conducive to the prosperity of the 
people, both from its obvious good effects, and from its almost 
unquestioned continuance for so many years In the British 
North American Colonies, with one partial exceptiun, there 
never has been, until quite recently, any law upon the subject 
The whole of the public lands have been deemed the property 
of the Crown, and the whole of the adcuzustration for dis 
posing of them to mdmdoats, with a view to settlement, has 
been conducted by ofBcers of the Crown, under mstructions 
from the Treasury or the Colonial Department in England 
The Provincial Assemblies, except quite recently in New 
Brunswick and Upper Canada, have never had any voice m 
this matter, nor is the popular control in those two cases 
much more than nominal The Imperial Parliament has 
never interfered but once when, leaving ell other things un 
touched it enacted the unhappy system of “ Clergy Keserves ’ 
With these very slight exceptions, the Lords of the Treasury 
and Colonial Secretary of State for the time being have been 
the only legislators , and the provincial agents of the Colonial 
Secretary, responsible to him alone, have been the sole ex 
ecutors 

The s^tem of the United States appears to comhme all the 
chief reqmsites of the greatest efficiency It is uniform 
throughout the vast federation, it is unchangeable save by 
Congress, and has never been materially altered, it renders 
the acquisition of new land easy, and yet, by means of a price, 
reatnets appropnation to the actual wants of the settler , it is 
so siznpld as to he readily undentood , it provides forscenrate 
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nork, which IS known to hefromthepcn of oneof YourAIajesty s 
chief functionaries in Nova Scotia abounds in assertions 
and illustrations of the backward and stagnant condition of 
that PrOTince, and the great sopcnority of neighbouring 
American settlements Altbough the author, with a natural 
dismclination to question the excellence of government at- 
tnbutes this mortifying eircnmatance entirely to the folly of 
the people, in neglecting their farms to occupy themselves 
with complammg of grievances and abuses he leaves no 
doubt of the fact 

This view 13 confirmed by another fact equally indisputable 
Throughout the frontier from Amherstbnrgh to the ocean 
the market value of land la much greater on the American 
than on the British side In not a few parts of the frontier 
this difference amounts to as modi as n thousand per cent , 
and m some cases even more The average difference as 
between Upper Canada and the States of New York and 
Michigan is notoriously several hundred per cent Mr 
Hastings Kerr, o£ Quebec whose knowledge of the value of 
land in Lower Canada is generally supposed to be more ox 
tensive and accurate than that of any other person, states that 
the pnce of wild land m Vermont and New Hampshire close 
to the line is fire dollars per acre and in the adjoining British 
townships only one dollar On this side tbelme a very large ex 
tent of land IS wholly unsaleable even at such lowpnces while 
on the other side property is continually changing hands The 
price of two or three sbillings per acre would purchase im 
mense tracts vn Lowes Canada and New Brunswick In the 
adjoining States it would be difficult to obtain a single lot for 
less than as many dollars In and near Stanstead a border 
township of Lower Canada and ono of the most improved 
forty eight thousand acres of fine land of which Governor 
Sir It S Milno obtained a grant to himself in 1810 was re 
cently sold at the pneo of two shiilings per acre Mr Stayner, 
the Deputy Postmaster General ono of tho largest pro 
pnetors of w Id land m Lower Canada says — Twenty 
years ago or thereabout I purchased wild land at what was 
then considered a low pnce in the natural hopo that it would 
be gradnaUy increasing in value and that whenever I might 
choose to sell it would bo at such a profit as would afford ino 
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a fair rctam for the nso of tho money emplojod. So far, 
however, from realizing this expectation, I now find, after the 
lapse of so many years, when the accamulated interest upon 
the money invested has increased tho cost of tho land 160 per 
cent — I say I find that I coold not, if compelled to sell this 
land, ohtfun more for it than it originally cost roo.” I learned 
from others besides Mr. Kerr, but qnoto his words, that “ tho 
system pursned in granting Crown Lands in Lower Canada 
has been such as to render it impossible to obtain money on 
mortgage of land, bccanso there is no certainty as to tho valuo : 
when a sale is forced, there may bo a perfect glut in tho 
market and no pnrebasors.” Similar statements might bo 
cited in abundance. It might bo supposed by persons unac- 
^ quainted with tho frontier country, that tho soil on the American 
side is of Tcty superior natural fertility. I am positively 
assured that this is by no means tho case ; but that, on tho 
whole, superior natural fertility belongs to the British ter- 
ritory. In Upper Canada, the whole of tho great peninsula 
between Lakes Erie and Huron, comprising nearly half tbo 
available land of tho Provmco, consists of gently-undulating 
alluvial soil, and, with tho emallor proportion of inferior land 
than probably any other tract of similar extent in that part of 
Korth America, is generally considered the best gram country 
on that continent. The soil of tho border townships of Lower 
Canada is allowed on all hands to be superior to that of tho 
border townships of New York, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire ; while the lands of Now Brunswick, equal in natural 
fertility to those of Maine, enjoy superior natural means of 
communication I do not behove that the imiversal difference 
in the value of land can anywhere be fairly attributed to 
natural causes 

Still less can we attribute to such causes another circum- 
stance, which m some measure accounts for the different values 
of property, and which has a close relation to the subject of 
tho puhho lauds. I mean tbo great amount of re-emigration 
from the British Colonies to the border States. This is a 
notorious fact. Nobody demos it; almost every colonist 
speaks of it with regret "What the proportion may be of 
those emigrants from the United Kingdom who, soon after 
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have alluded to them. If I liad any hopo of seeing them 
pcmoTcd, otherwise than hy means of giving them authentic 
publicity, I should ba^e hesitated to speak of them as I hare 
done. As it is, I should ill perfonn tbo duty which Your 
Majesty was pleased to coniido to mo, if I failed to describe 
them in tho plainest terms. 

The results of long misgovomment in this department aro 
such as might have been antidpated hy any person under- 
standing the subject. Tho administration of the public lands, 
instead of always yielding a revenne, cost for a long while more 
than it produced. Bnt this is, I venture to thiol:, a trilling 
consideration when compared with others. There is one in 
particular which has occurred to ereiy observant traveller in 
these regions, which is a constanttheme of boast in the States 
bordering upon our Colonies, and a snbject of loud complaint 
within the Colonics. X allude to the striking contrast which 
is presented between tho American and tbo British sides of 
the frontier line in respect to every sign of productive in- 
dustiy, increasing wealth, and progressive civihraiion. 

By describing one side, and reversmg the picture, the other 
would be also described. On the American eido all is activity 
and hustle. The forest has been widely cleued ; every j ear 
numerous settlements are formed, and thousands of farms 
are created out of the waste ; the country is intersected by 
common roads ; canals and railroads are finished, or in the 
course of formation ; the ways of communication and trans- 
port are crowded with people, and enlivened by niunerous 
carnages and laige steam-boats. The observer is surprised 
at the number of harbours on the lakes, and the number of 
vessels they contain ; while bndges, artificial landing-places, 
and commodious wharfs are formed in all directions as soon 
as required. Good houses, warehouses, mills, inns, villages, 
towns, and even great cities, ore almost seen to spring up out 
of tbo desert. Evciy village has its achoolhouse and placo of 
public worship. Every town has many of both, vrith its town- 
ship buildings, its book stores, and probably one or two banks 
and newspapers , and the cities, with their fine churches, their 
great hotels, thoir exchanges, court houses, and municipal 
halls, of stone or marble, so new and fresh as to mark tho re- 
cent existence of tbo forest where they now stand, would he 
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admired in any part of the Old 'World. On the British side 
of the line, mth the exception of a few favonred spots, where 
some approach to American prosperity is apparent, all seems 
waste and desolate. There is hut one railroad in all British 
America, and that, running between the St. Lawrence and 
Late Champlain, is only 15 miles long. The ancient city of 
Montreal, which is naturally the commercial capital of the 
Cauadas, will not hear the least compariaon, in any respect, 
with Buffalo, which is a creation of yesterday But it is not 
in the difference between the larger towns on the two sides 
that we shall find the best eridenca of our own inferiority. 
That painful hut undeniable truth is most manifest in the 
country districts through which the line of national separation 
passes for 1,000 miles. There, on the side of both the Canadas, 
and also of New Brunswict and Nova Scotia, a widely scat- 
tered population, poor, and apparently unenterprising, though 
hardy and industrious, separated firom each other by tracts of 
interrening forest, without towns and markets, almost without 
roads, Uring in mean houses, drawing little more than a rude 
subsistence from ill-coltivated land, and seemingly incapable 
of improving their condition, present the most instructive 
contrast to their enferprizing and thriving neighbours on the 
American side I was assured that in the Eastern Townships 
of Lower Canada, bordering upon tho line, it is a common 
practice for settlers, when they wish to meet, to enter the 
State of Vermont, and make use of the roads there for the 
purpose of reaching their destination in the British Province 
Major Head, the Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands 
Int^uiry, whom I sent to Now Brunswick, states, that when 
travelling near tho frontier lino of that Province and the State 
of Maine, now on one side and then on the other, he could 
always tell on which side ho was by the obvious superiority of 
tho American settlements in every respect. Where the two 
countries are separated by the St Lawrence and the Lakes, 
this difference is less perceptible ; but not Icsa in fact, if I may 
believe the conenircnt statements of numerous eye-witnesses, 
who had no 'motive for deceiving me. For further corroho- 
ration, I might refer indeed to numerous and oncontradicted 
publications ; and there is on*' proof of this sort so remarkable, 
that 1 am induced to notice it specially. A highly popular 
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workjwluchis kno^to befromthepen ofoneof YourMajesty’s 
chief functionaries m Nova Scotia, abounds in assertions 
and illustrations of the backward and stagnant condition of 
that ProTince, and the great snpenority of neighbouring 
American settlements Althongli the author, with a natural 
dismclmation to question the excellence of government, at 
tributes this mortifying circumstance entirely to the folly of 
the people, m neglecting their farms to occupy themselves 
with complaining of grievances and abuses, he leaves no 
doubt of the fact 

This view 13 confirmed by another fact equally indisputable 
Throughout the frontier from Amherstborgh to the ocean, 
the market value of land is mnch greater on the American 
than on the British side In not a few parts of the frontier 
this difierence amounts to as mnch as a thousand per cent , 
and in some cases even more The average difference, as 
between Upper Canada and the States of New York and 
Michigan is notononsly several hundred per cent Mr 
Hastings Kerr, of Quebec whoso knowledge of the value of 
land in Lower Canada is generally supposed to ho more ex 
tensive and accurate than that of any otiicr person states that 
the pnee of wild land m Vermont and New Hampshire, cIo«o 
to the hne,is five dollars per aero and in the adjoining Bntisb 
townships only one dollar On this side thelme a very largo ex 
tent of land is wholly unsaleable, even at such lowpnccs, while 
on the other side property is continually changing hands Tiio 
price of two or tUreo shilling** per acre would porchaso im 
menso tracts in Lower Canada and Now Brunsmek In the 
adjoining States it would be difficult to obtain a single lot for 
less than as many dollars In and near Stnnstcad a border 
township of Lower Canada and ono of the most improved 
forty eight thonsand acres of fine land, of which Governor 
Su* It b Milne obtained a grant to himself in 1810, was re 
ccntly sold ot tlio pneo of two sbillinga per aero Mr Stayner, 
the Deputy Postma'stcr General ono of the largest pro 
pnetors of mid land in Lower Canada, says — “ Twenty 
years ago or thereabout I purchased mid land at wlnt was 
then considered h low price in tho natural hope that it would 
bo grad lally increasing in vsluc and that whenever I might 
choose to sell it would bo at sach a profit at would nfTord mo 
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a fair retom for the use of the money emplojed So far, 
however, from realizing this expectation, I now find, after the 
lapse of so many years, when the accmnnlated interest npon 
the money invested has increased the cost of the land 150 per 
cent — I say I find that I could not, if compelled to sell this 
land obtain more for it than it ongmally cost me ' I learned 
from others besides Mr Kerr, but quote his words that “ the 
system pursued m granting Crown Lands m Lower Canada 
has been such as to render it impossible to obtain money on 
mortgage of land, because there is no certainty as to the value 
when a sale is forced, there may be a perfect glut m tbe 
marhet and no purchasers Similar statements might be 
cited in abundance It might he supposed by persons unac 
quamted with the frontier country, that the soil on the American 
side 13 of very saperior natural fertility I am positively 
assured that this is by no means the case but that on the 
whole, superior natural fertility belongs to the British ter 
ntopy In Upper Canada tbe whole of the great penmsula 
between Lakes Erie and Huron comprising nearly half the 
available land of the Province, consists of gently nndulatmg 
allavial soil and with the smaller proportion of mfenor land 
than probably any other tract of similar extent m that part of 
North America is generally considered the best grain country 
on that continent The soil of the boi der townships of Lower 
Canada is allowed on all hands to be superior to that of tbe 
border townships of New York Vermont and New Hamp 
shite while the lands of New Brunswick equal in natural 
fertility to those of Marne, enjoy superior natural means of 
communication I do not bebeve that the umversal difference 
m the value of land can anywhere be fairly attnbuted to 
natural causes 

Still less can we attribute to such causes another circum 
stance which in some measure accounts for tbe different values 
of property and which has a close relation to the subject of 
the pubbe lands I mean the great amount of re emigration 
from the British Colonies to the border States This is a 
notorious fact Nobody denies it almost every colomst 
speaks of It with regret mat the proportion may be of 
those emigrants from tbe United Kingdom who, soon after 
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llicir nrriTnl, remoro to the United S'ato'i it would be Tcry 
difficult to ascertain precisely Mr Bell Foni}tIi, of Quebec, 
who has paid much attention to the anbjcct, and witli tlie best 
opporlanitics of ob'cmng correctly m botli Ibo Canadas, 
osliraatcs that pripirtion nt sixty per cent, of t!ie whole Mr 
Ifawhe, tho chief agent for emigrants in Upper Canada 
calculates that out of ti\o thirds of tho immignuts by tho St 
Lawrcnco who roach that Protince, one-fourlli re emigrate 
chicflyto settle in tho States It wonld appear, howerer, that 
tho amount of emigration from Upper Canada, whether of 
new comers or others, must lo nearer ^Ir Forsyth’s estimate 
Tlio population was reckoned at 200 000 in Jannary 1830 
Tho increase b} births since then should hare been at least 
three per cent per annum, or G-1 000 Mr Hawke stales 
tho number of immigrants from Lower Canada, smeo 1829, 
to hoTo been 1G5 000, allowingtbat theso also would bare m 
creased at tbo rate of three per cent per annum, the whole 
ineroaao by immigration and births should bare been nearly 
200 000 But Mr Hawko e cslimat© of immigranU takes 
no account of tho very corsiderablo number who enter tbo 
Pronnee by way of New York and tho Ene Canal Reckon 
mg these at only CO 000, which is probably under the troth, 
end making no allowance for their increase by births, tho 
entire population of Upper Canada should now hare been 
COO 000 whereas it is according to the most reliable esti 
mates not erer 400 000 It would thcreforo appear, making 
all allowance for errors in this calculation, that the number of 
people who hare emigrated from Upper Canada to the United 
States, since 1820 must be equal to more then half of the 
number who have entered tbo ProTinco during the eight years 
Mr Bathe, the present Commisioner of Crown Lands m 
Now Brunswick, says, “a great many emigrants amv© in 
the ProTinco but they generally proceed to the United States 
as there is not snlTieicnt encouragement for them in this 
PsOT\'a.<re Mr ‘Menaa the pwaowt of Giewu 

Lands and Surreyor General of Nora Scotia speaks in 
almost similar terms of the emigrants who reach that Province 
by way of Halifax 

I am frr from asserting that the very inferior valno of land 
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in the British Colomes, and the re-emigration of immi^ants, 
are altogether occasioned hy mismanagement in the disposal 
of public lands. Other defects and errors of Gotemment 
must have had a share in producing these lamentable results ; 
but I only apeak the opinion of all the more intelligent, and, 
let me add, some of the most loyal of Your Majesty’s subjects 
in North America, Tvhen I say that this has been the principal 
cause of these great erila. This opini^on rests upon their 
personal acquaintance with numerous facts. Some o t ese 
facts I will now state. They have been selected from a 
much greater number, as being pecnliarly calculate o i us- 
tate the faults of the aystem, ite influence on the condiUon ol 
the people, and the necessity of a thorongh reform, I may 
add, that many of them form the subject of Despatches which 
I hare adatessed to Your Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

I hare ohserrcd before, that nearly aU of the Merent 
methods pnrsned by the Goreminent hare had one misc ev 
ous tendency in particular; they hare tended to p ace a ras 
extent of land out of the control of Goremmmt, and yet to 
retain it In a stale of wilderness. This enl has been pro- 
dneed in all the Colonics aliie, to what extent, and with 
what ininrions conseiuences, wiU he made apparent by the 
following illustrative statements 

By official returns which accompany this Report, 
that, out of about 17,000,000 of acres comprised urthm tbe 
surveyed districts of Upper Canada, less than 
yet nnappropriated, and this amount inoindea 450,000 acres 
the rescue for reads, leaving less than 1,200.000 acrea open 
to grant; and of this remnant. 600,000 acres are regnired to 
satisfy claims for grants founded on pledges y e orera 
ment. In the opinion of Mr. Kadenhnrst the 
Surveyor General, the remaining 700,000 consist for the 
moat part of land inferior in position or jnably. It may 
almost be said, tberofere, tbnt the whole of the public lands in 
Upper Canada have been alienated by tho Govommcnl. In 
Lower Canada, out ofC.lC9.9G3 acres m tbo surveyed town- 
ships, nearly 4,000,000 acres have been granted ot sold , and 

there are nnsalisflod bat indispnlablo elaims for 

amount of about 600,000. In Kova Scotia, nearly 0,000,000 
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of Bcrci Imre liccn granted, end, in tho opinion of 
tho 8nrTC)or General, only atoot one-cighth of tlic land 
trhiclj remains to tLo Crown, or 000,000 nercs, is arailablo 
for tie purposes of settlement. Tlio nholo of Princo 
rdwanl’e Island, alionl 1, tOO.OOO acrca, was nhennted in one 
day In Non Bmnswjck, *1,100,000 acres liaro been 
granted or Bold, Icaniig to tlio Crown abont 11,000,000, of 
wliicb 6,C00,000 acres are considered fit for imracdialo 
ficltlcmcnt. 

Of the lands granted in Upper and Lower Canada, upwards 
of 8,000,000 acres consist of ** Clergy Beserres,” loing for 
tlio most part lota of 200 acrea eacb, scattered at regular 
nitcrrals oTcr llio whole face of the townships, and remaining, 
with few crcepliona, entirely wild to tins day. Tho evils 
prodncccl bj the s^ntcm of rcserrlng land for tho clergy have 
becoiao nolonons, oren m Una connlry, and a common 
opinion I bcliCTo prevails hero, not only that the system bas 
been abandoned, but that measnres of rcmwly lisve been 
adopted. This opinion is incoTTCCt m both points In 
respect of CTC"y now township in both Provinces, rcsenos are 
still made for the clci^, ynstas before? and tho .Vet of the 
Imperial Parliament, which penults tlio sale of clergy 
reserves, applies to only one foarth of Iho quantity The 
Select Commilleo of tho Uouso of Commons on tho Cml 
Government of Canada reported, in 1B2S, that ** these 
reserved lands, os they nr® at present distnbutcd over tho 
conntiy, retard more than any other circumstanco the 
improvoroeut of tho Colony, lying ns they do in detached 
portions of each township, and intervening between the 
occupations of actual settlers, who have no means of cutting 
roads through tho woods and morasses, which thus separate 
them from their neighbours ” This description is perfectly 
applicable to the present state of things In no perceptiblo 
degree has tho evil been remedied 

The system of clergy reserves was established by tho net of 
1701, commonly called tho Constitutional Act, which directed 
that, m respect of all grants made by the Crown, a quantity 
equal to one-seventh of the land so granted should be 
reserved for tho clergy A quantity equal to one seventh of 
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eU gralta ivonia be one-eighth of each tomehip, or of all the 
pnhhe land. Instead of this proportion, the practice has 
hecn, ever since the Act passed, and in the clearest violatien 

of its prorisions, to set apart for the clergy in pper ana a 

a seventh of all the land, vjhich ia a gnantity egual to a sixth 
of the land granted. There have been appropriated for this 
purpose 800,000 acres, which, legally, it is manifest, belong 
to the public. And of the amount for which dergy rescues 
have been sold in that Province, namely £817,000 (of which 
about £100,000 have been already received and “ 

the English funds), the sum of about £15,000 should belong 

°£°Loiver Canada, the same violation of the law has token 
place, with this difference-that upon every sale of Croira 
and clergy reserves, a fresh reserve for to c er^ a 
made, etual to a Bfth of such reserves. The result has bee 
the appropriation tor the clergy of ^8 , 667 acres instead of 
416,000, being an excess of 227.659 acres, or half as much 
agdn as the/ ought to have received, ^he Lower Cmiad^ 
fund already produced by sales anioim s , ' 

which, therefore, a third, or about 

public. If, without any reform of this f “1° ^ he 

unsold clergy reserves in both Provinces should fetch bo 
average price at which such lands have i ® ° g-l-Q. 
public wodd be wronged to tho amount of about -e-^.OO • 
and tho reform of this .huso will 

almost immediate gain to the public of £00,000. ^ ' 

ring, for further explanation of this subject, to a P“P“ “ ‘ho 
Appendix which has been drawn up by Jlr. ’ 

member of the Commission of Inquiry wbich I ”rP»‘"‘'‘ 
all the Colonics, I am desirous of slating my 0™ 
that tho clergy have had no part in this groat '”«“PP'»P"‘‘h™ 
of the publif property, but that it ha, ^ 

heedless miaeoneepliou, or some other error, of tho civil 
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land ie withheld from cctllcrn, and hept m a state of waste, to 
the sonous injury of oil Ecltlcra in ila neighbourhood Bot 
it would bo a great mistake to aupposo that this is tho only 
practice by which such injury has been, and is stUI mllicted 
on actual settlers In tbo two Canadas especially, tho prac 
tico of rewarding, or attempting to reward public sorvices by 
grants of public land, bas produced, and is still producing a 
degree of injury to actual settlers which it is dilScuIt to con 
ceiTO without haring witnessed it Tho veij principle of such 
grants is had, inasmuch as, under any circumstances, they 
must lead to an amount of appropriation beyond tho wants of 
the community, and greatly beyond tbc propnator’s means of 
coUiration and settlement In both tho Canadas, not only 
has this prmciplo been pursued with reckless profusion, but 
tbo local cxccntiro gorernmonts haro managed, but riolatiog 
or evading tbe lastructiona which they rcceired from tho 
Secretary of State, to add incalculably to tho mischiefs that 
would hare arisen at all events 
In Upper Canada 8 200 000 acres have been granted to 
‘ U £ Loyalists being refugees from the United States 
who settled in the Province before 1787, and their children , 
730 000 acres to militiamen, 450 000 seres to discharged 
soldiers and sailors , 256 000 acres to magistrates and barns 
ters, 186 000 acres to executive councillors and their fami 
lies , 60 000 acres to five legislative councillors and their 
families , 86 900 acres to clergymen as private property , 
264 000 n-’ros to persons eontrnctiog to make surveys 
92 626 acres to onicers of the army and navy, 600 000 
acres for the endowment of schools 48 620 acres to Colonel 
Talbot , 12 000 acres to tbo heirs of General Brock and 
12 000 acres to Doctor fountain a former Bishop of 
Quebec making altogether, with the clergy reserves nearly 
half of all the surrejed land in the Province In Lower 
Canada, eiclueively of grants to refugee loyalists, as to tho 
amount of which tho Crown Lands Department conld far 
msh me with no information, 460,000 acres have been 
granted to militiamen , to exeeutiTe councillors 72 000 acres, 
to Governor Milne about 48 000 acres , to Mr Cusbrng and 
another upwards of 100 000 acres (us a reiarJ for giving 
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information in a case of high treason) ; to officers and soldiers 
200,000 acres; and to “leaders of townships ” 1,457,209 
acres ; making altogether, with the clergy reserves, rather 
more than half of the surveyed lands onginally at the disposal 


of the Crown. 

In Upper Canada, a very small proportion (perhaps less 
than a tenth) of the land thus granted has been even occupied 
by settlers, much less reclaimed and cultivated. In Lower 
Canada, with the exception of a few townships bordering on 
tbe American frontier, which have been comparatively well 
settled, in despite of the proprietors, by American squatters, 
it may be said that nineteen-twentietbs of these grants are 


still unsettled, and in a perfectly wild state. 

No other result could have been expected in the case of 
those classes of grantees whoso station would preclude them 
fitom settling in the wilderness, and whose means would enable 
them to avoid exertion for giving immediate value to their 
grants ; and, unfortunately, the land which was intended for 
persons of a poorer order, who might be expected to improve 
It by their labour, has, for the most part, fallen mto the hands 
of land-jobbers of the class jnst mentioned, who have never 
thought of setthng in person, and who retain the land in its 
present wild state, specnlating upon its acquiring a value at 
some distant day, when the demand for land shall have in- 
creased through the increase of population. 

In Upper Canada, saye Mr. Bolton, himself a great specu- 
lator and holder of wild land, ** the plan of granting large 
tracts to gentlemen who have neither the muscular strengt 
to go into the wUdemess, nor, perhaps, the pecuniary means 
to improve their grants, has been tbe means of a large part of 
the country remaiDiug in a state of wilderness. The sys em 
of granting land to the children of U. E. loyalists has not 
been produetivo of tbe benefits expected from it. very 
small proportion of the land granted to them has been 
occupied or improved. A great proportion of such grants 
were to unmarried females, who veiy readily disposed of them 
for a small consideration, frequently from 2f. to 51. for a grant 
of 200 acre- The grants made to young men were also 
frequenUy sold for a very smaU eonBidcraUon ; they generally 
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had parents with whom they Iiyed and were therefore not 
disposed to move to their grants of lands hut preferred re 
maining with their families I do not think one tenth of the 
lands granted to U E loyabsts has been occnpied by the 
persons to ^hom they were granted and in a great proportion of 
cases not occupied at all Mr Kadenhurst says the 
general price of these grants was from a gallon of rum up to 
perhaps Gi so that while millions of acres wero granted in 
tlus way the settlement of the ProTinco was not advanced 
nor the advantage of the grantee scented in the manner that 
we may suppose to have been contemplated by Government 
He also mentions amongst extensive purchasers of these 
grants Mr Hamilton a member of the Legislative Council 
who bought about 100 000 acres Chief Justices Emslio and 
Powell and Solicitor General Grey, who purchased from 
20 000 to CO 000 acres and states that several members of 
the Executive and Legislative Councils as v, cU as of the House 
of Assembly were ‘ very large purchasers 

In Lower Canada the grants to Leaders and Associates 
were made by an evasion of ustnictions which deserves a 
patUcolar description 

By instructions to tho Local Executive immediately after 
the passing of the Constitutional Act it was directed that 

because great mconvcnieuces had theretofore arisen m 
many of tho Colomcs in America from the granting excessive 
quantities of land to particular persons who have never cul 
tiyated or settled the same and have thereby prevented 
others more industrious from improving such lauds lo 
order therefore to prevent tho like inconveniences in future 
no farm lot should be granted to any person bemg master or 
mistress ofa family in any township to bo laid oat wl ich should 
contam more than 200 acres Tlio instructions then invest 
the Governor with a discretionary power to grant add t onal 
quantities m certam cases not excec hng 1 000 acres Ac 
cording to these instmetions COO acres should have been il o 
general amount 1 200 the maximum m special cases to be 
granted to any indindual The greater part however of the 
land (1 457 209 acres) was granted in fact to individuals at 
tho rate of from 10 000 to CO 000 to each person Tho 
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evasion of the regulations was managed as follows : — A. 
petition, signed hy from 10 to 40 or 50 persons, was presented 
to the Executive Council, praying for a grant of 1,200 acres 
to each person, and promidng to settle the land so applied 
for. Such petitions were, I am informed, always granted, 
the Council being perfectly aware that, under a previous 
agreement between the applicants (of which the form was 
prepared by the then Attorney General, and sold publicly by 
the law stationers of Quebec), five-sixths of the land was to 
be conveyed to one of them, termed the leader, hy whoso 
means the grant was obtained. In most cases the leader 
obtained the whole of the land which had been nominally 
applied for by A Report of a Committee of the 

House of Assembly, known to have been drawn up by the 
present Solicitor General, speaks of this practice in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Your Committee, unwilling to believe that 
the above’taentioned evasions of His Majesty's gracious in- 
stmetions had been practised with the knowledge, pnvity, or 
consent of His Majesty’s servants, bonnd by tbeir oaths, their 
honour, and their duty to obey them, instituted a long and 
patient investigation into the origin of these abuses. They 
have been painfully but irresistibly led to the conclusion, that 
they were fully within tho knowledge of individuals in this 
Colony, v\ho possessed and abused His Majesty s confidence. 
The instruments by which this evasion was to bo carried into 
effect were devised by his Majesty’s Attorney General for the 
time being, printed and publicly sold in the capital of tos 
Province; and the principal intermediate agent was His 
Majesty’s late Assistant Surveyor General. 

In order to reward nuhtiamcn in Lower Canada, who had 
served on the frontier daring war, tho Duke of Rjchmond, 
acting, as it would appear, under instructions from the ^mo 
Government, but of which no copy is extant in tho pabhe offices 
at Quebec, promised grants of land to many tboosand persons 
inhabiting all parts of tho Province. The intentions of the 
Homo Government appear to have been most praiseworthy. 
How effectually they have been defeated by tho misconduct 
of the Local Exccutivo will appear from a Report on the 
subject in tbo Appendix (A.), and the foUowing copy of tho 
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onginal proclamation, bat mil now bo held valid, yon ^ 
take care not to admit any claims except tboso of the six ba 
lalions and of olhera who actnally served for tlio same perw > 
and precisely m tbo same manner os the six battalions 
Excellency cannot doubt, moreover, that jon will sparo no 
pains m cndciivouring to sccuro to tbo class of roilitiamen e 
advantage which was intended for them alone, and w ic 
they ought long sinco to ha\o received As one means 
of this most desirable end, Ins Excellency is of opinion 
that you sbonld explain to all claimants that the orders for n 
nommal amount of money which you may award, will have 
full value of money at future sales of Crown lands, and oug 
therefore to bo exchangeable for money, if not for tho who e 
anm named in them, still for one of nearly the same amount 
I am, Ac 

Cho$ Duller, Chief Secretary 

Tho purposes of the Home Government, judging by the 
general instructions which they gave to the local executive 
would scorn to havo been dictated by a aincere, and also an 
enlightened, dssiro to promote tho settlement and improve 
ment of the country As respects Upper Canada, instructions, 
dated July 1827, established os a general rule for the disposal 
of public lands in future that free grants should be discon 
tmued, and that a price should be required for land alienated 
by the Crown Tho quantity of land disposed of by sale 
since those instructions were given amounts to 100 317 acres, 
the quantity disposed of dunng the same period by free grant 
all m respect of antecedent claims, is about 2 000,000 acres 
being above 19 times as much as has been disposed of accord 
mg to tho new nilo 

The instructions were obnousl, prepared irith care for the 
purpose of ostaHishinp a nerr syslein, and placing the rrholo 
of the disposal of Croim lands m the hands of a Commissioner, 
then tor the hrst time appomted The Commissioner never 
asBlimed the control of anj other pottioa of these lands than 
sneh os wore melnded in returns made to him bj the Burrejor 
General, amonntmg to no more than ahont SCO 000 acres 
All th- rest of the land onen for disposal remained, as pro 
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TiOBsly, under the control of the Sorveyor General as an 
agent of tho Government for locating' freo grants The salary 
of tho Commissioner was 5002 a year, besides fees ; the whole 
semco daring ten years was the snpenntendence of tho sale 
of 100,000 acres of wild land The same person was also 
Surveyor General of Woods and Forests, with a salary of 
5002. a year, and agent for the sale of Clergy Reserves, with 
5002. a year. 

In Lower Canada, nnder instmctions from the Treasury, 
dated in November 1826, which were confirmed and farther 
enforced by Lord Godench in 1831, who manifestly intended 
to sapersedo the old system of free grants by an uniform 
system of sale, 450,469 acres have been sold, and 641,039 
acres have, m respect of antecedent claims, been disposed of 
by free grant; and tbe object of tbe new rnlo of selling was 
defeated by the large araoant of free grants Even at this 
njoment, in the two Provinces, where I was assured before I 
left England that the system of selling had been uniformly 
established by Lord GoJcnch s regulations of 1831, there are 
unsettled, hut probably indisputable claims for free grants, to 
tho amount of from 1,000,000 to 1.800,000 acres The 
mam alteration which Lord Godench 's regulations would have 
made in the system intended to have been established by the 
Treasury Instmctions of 1820, was to render the pnee more 
restrictive of appropriation, by rcquinng payment in less time, 
and tho payment of interest in tho meanwlule This direction 
appears to have been totally disregarded in both Pronnccs^ 
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instructions given to Commissioners whom I appointed in 
order to expedite the ficlUcmcnt of militin claims I would 
also refer to the evidence of Mr Kerr, Mr Mono Mr 
Davidson and Mr Langevm 

To the Commissioners of nnsottlcd Militia Claims 

OaaUeotBt Lewis Quebec 12 Sept 1838 

Gentlemen 

I am directed hy liis Excellency the Governor General in 
furnishing you with some instructions for your guidance in 
disposing of unsettled inilitia claims to state the view wl ich 
he takes of this subject and has represented to Her Majesty s 
Government 

His Excellency is of opinion that if any relianco is to be 
placed on the concurrent testimony of all from whom ho has 
derived information on tho subject tbo report of tbo Com 
missioncrs of Crown Lands and Emigration on winch his 
recent proclamat on is founded contains but a faint desenp 
tion of tlie injury inflicted on this Province and of tho cruel 
injustice done to the mil tiamcn by tho manner in which tl e 
intentions of the Home Government with respect to these 
claimants have been defeated by tbo local exeeniivo 

It appears to his Excellency that tl e intentions of tho 
Prmco Regent in awarding land to those officers and men of 
the mil tia who had loyally and gallantly served during the 
last Amencan war were lu part to promote the settlement 
of wild lands and the conseij icnt prosperity of tho Province 
but chiefly there can bo no doubt to bestow upon that body 
of loyal and gallant men some extraordinary recompense for 
the privations and dangers which they had cheerfully incurred 
in defence of the country His Excellency is satisfied that 
neither result was obtained m any but so si ght a degree as to 
be scarcely worth notice But tho Governor General per 
ceives on the other hand that resnlts occurred as to tho great 
majority of cases precisely opposite to these which the Home 
Government had m view '^e offic al delays and obstacles 
interposed between the mil tia claimants and the grants to 
which they were entitled — ^the impossibility in many cases of 
ever obta ning a grant oven afto- the most vexatious impcdi 
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ments and delays — the mode of allottbg the land in such a 
manner, that the grant, when obtained, was often worth nothing 
at all, and seldom worth the tionble and expense of obtaining 
it— the necessity of employing and paying agents acquainted 
with the labyrinths of the Crown Lands and Surveyor Gene- 
ral’s departments — the expense, uncertainty, and harassing 
trouble attendant upon the pnrsmt of such a claim ; all these 
circumstances, for which his Excellency is compelled to be- 
bevo that the public olBces were alone to blame, had the 
effect, he is convinced, in the majority of cases, of converting 
what the Prince Regent had intended as a boon into a 
positive injury to the militiamen. He is assured, as might 
have been expected, that the militiamen disposed of their 
claims, often for a more trifle, to land specnlators, who never 
intended to settle upon the grants, and who have for the most 
part kept the land in a state of wilderness ; thereby defeating 
tho only other intention with which the Home Government 
could have determined on making these grants. From a 
carcftil inspection of the evidence taken on this snbject from 
ofBcial gentlemen, as well as others, lus Excellency is led to 
concur entirely in that part of tho Commissioners’ Report, 
which states, that " there bas been the maximum of injury 
to the Province, with the minunum of beneflt to the mi- 
htiamcn." 

Tliis crying grievance his Excellency finds has been over 
and over again, and in various fonns, represented to tho Go- 
vernment, but Without any ntlcmpt, as far as ho can discover, 
to provide an adequate remedy for it. He is encouraged to 
hope that the measaro on wl.icli he has determined, may, as 
rcipecls the claims jot nnsclUed, bo tho means of carrying 
into effect, however tardily, tho objects of the Prince Regent 
T conferring a considcwblw boon on Iheso mcnlorions but 
claimants, and conducing to the settlement 
* Ti which may thus be alienated by the Crown. 

0 Governor General farthcr'’dircct3 mo to make you 
confident expectation that yon will pro- 
1 1 °hncwt despatch not incompatible with accumey, 

c cnaino all unsettled claims ; that, in awarding orders to 
’crioa* whose claims could not have been admitted under the 
M 2 
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Gleuelg 8 Despatch of 1837, which required payment in ready 
money at the time of sale 

I have already pointed oat the importance of accurate 
surreys of the puhlic land Without these there can be no 
security of property in land, no certainty even as to the posi 
tion or bomidancs of estates marl cd out in maps or named 
m title deeds In Nova Scotia says the present burvoyor 
General, ‘ there aro very many instances of litigation in con 
sequence of inaccurately defined boundaries Mr M'Kenzie, 
a draftsman of the Surveyor General s office at Halifax, who 
is also employed to conduct surveys m the field, says, he “has 
found it impossible to moke correct surveys, in consequence of 
inaccuracy as to former lots of land, from which of necessity 
he measures, and also from sarveys being maccurately made 
by persons not qaaliBed In many cases also, tho boundaries 
of land granted have never been survoyed or laid ont at all 
The present state of surveys is inadequate and injurious to the 
settlement of the land * In New Brunswick says the pre 
sent Survevor General, ' no earvey of tho Provinco has ever 
been made and the surveys of the old grants aro extremely 
erroneous, and expose errors and collisions which could not 
have been supposed to oust It frequently has occurred that 
difierent grants are made for tho same lot of laud I think 
this system pernicious, and it will some day bo >ery injiinous 
The usual practice cauuot be relied on as giving a settler 
a grant of land that cannot bo dislurl cd without great care 
and a greater expense than a poor settler cau adord In 
Upper Canada Mr Radcnhnrst asserts that '*tho survoja 
throughout tl e Pro^mco generally ore very maccnralo Tins 
inaccuracy was produced in the first instance ly the dcneiciiej 
of competent persons, and tho carelessness with which the 
surveys were conducted Latterly the practice mtroduced by 
Sir Peregrine Ttlattlaud in sj to of the results being pointed 
out by the then Surveyor Genera! of letlir^ out the surveys 
to any person who was willing to contract for them fra certain 
quanllt^ of Inn 1 produced cxtrcmocarclessness and inaccuracy 
Tho Borvoyors just hurried ihrongh the township, and of conr»c 
made surreya which on tho ground aro found to bo very in 
accorate There are instances in which ecareely a single lot 
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IS of tbe dimensions or in the position actuallj assigned to it in 
the diagram The consequences of this have heen confusion 
and nnccrtamty in the possessions of almost eveiy man, and 
no small amount of litigation *’ As to Lower Canada, the 
evidence is still more complete and nnsatisfaclory The Com 
mis&ioner of Crown Lands says, in answer to questions, “I 
cau instance two townships, Shcfford and Orford (and how 
mail} more maj prove inaccurate as questions of boundary 
arise, it is impossible to say), which aro very maccnrato in 
their subdivision On actual recent survey it has been found, 
that no one lot agrees with tho diagram on record The 
Imes dividing the lots, instead of running perpendicularly 
according to the diagram, actually run diagonallj , tho effect 
of which IS necessarily to dt^placo Iho whole of the lots, up 
wards of S(K) m number, from theur true position Tho lines 
dividing tho ranges are bo irregular as to give to some lots two 
and a half tunes the contents of others, though they aro all 
laid down m tho diagram as of equal extent , there are lakes 
also which occupy nearly tho whole of some lots that are 
cntirel} omillcd I have heard complaints of a similar nature 
respecting the township of Grenville I havo no reason or 
hclienns that the surveys of other townsbps arc more accurate 
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and alleged sqnatters on the land asserted to be theirs, and 
more or less to all cases in which different persons should claim 
to haye received or purchased the same piece of land from the 
Crown It 13 a general observation that this state of the 
Crown surveys must prove a source of interminable litigation 
hereafter , it is impossible to say how many cases may arise of 
double grants of the same land under different designations, ans 
mg from the defective state of the sorveys None of such cases 
have come before me in an official shape, but I apprehend that 
questions of that nature are waiting in great numbers until 
lands shall have become more valuable when the Crown will 
he called m upon every occasion to defend its own grant, and, 
considcrmg the state of the snrvojB, will bo n ithout the means 
of such defence, unless measures to prevent the cnl should be 
adopted before its occtirrcacc 3ii common with every person 
who has ever reflected on tho subject, I consider this a sub 
ject of very high importance, and demanding tho immediate 
attention of Government Mr Daly, tho secretory of the 
Province says — An accurate surrey of the whole of tho nn 
granted lands in tho Provmco I believe to bo ©xtremcly dcsir 
oblo and necessary to qruct doubts that havo arisen m the 
minds of many new settlers as to tho correctness of their 
boundaries Mr Patnek Daly, commissioned surveyor of 
tho Province, gives tho foUowiug evidence — 

You are just come to Quebec to maliO a representation as 
to the state of tho township of Durham ? — am 

What is the point which yon wish to ascertain ? — ^Wliether 
I can have authority to cstabhsb a new Imo between tho Cth 
and 7th ranges of tho township of Doiham 

What would bo tho consequcnco of such a change? — In 
consequence of a part of tho old range lino being found 
incorrect to the extent of f 0 perches whereby the 7th would 
lose abonl one fifth of its dimensions and tho same amount 
wonld be improperly added to tho Gib . tho change I wish to 
mako would set this right 

How did you discover that tho lino was incorroct ?— In 
consequence of having been employed by Capt IJoysrl, of 
Durham, to run the sidelinesofLot No 1C, in the Clh range 
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in Older to detenume tlie extent of his property, he being the 
proprietor of that lot, I discoTcred that the lino was incorrect, 
as I have described already; and I cannot proceed to rccUfy 
the error without authority from the Governor, or some person 
appointed by the Governor, as wo have not any laws m the 
Province to enable mo to make a now range-line, as e o 
range-line is not to be found, with tho exception o a sma 
part, which is in tho wrong place, as I have describe . 

Would a now lino have tho effect of taking away an , in 
actual possession, from any person, nnd giving it to anot er 
Yes, it would. . . i 

Do you suppose that the other range-lines m t ns ''P 
are correct or incorrect? — Some are correct, ut oj 
generally incorrect ; my attention, however, has not een par 


ticularly called to them. 

Are not tho proprietors of Iho other lots wliic i are i 
reel anxious to have tho limits of their ^ ® , 

Yes, very anxious ; more particularly tho inhabitants of the 
third range, about ono quarter of whose pro^rty is s on y 
the inhabitants of tho second range, througb e _ 

erroneous old range-line, as has been proved y v 
sequent surveys duly sworn to. I am reques ® ^ 

inhabilantfl of the third range to take steps to o am 
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and alleged squatters on tlio land asserted to bo thoirs, and 
more or loss to all cases in which dUTerent persons should claim 
to have received or purchased tho same piece of land from the 
Crown. It is a general observation that this state of the 
Crown surveys must prove a source of interminable litigation 
hereafter ; it is impossible to any how many cases may arise of 
double grants of the same land under different designations, aris- 
ingfromthodefcctivostatoofthofiurvoys. Nonoof such cases 
have come before mo in an official shape, but I apprehend that 
questions of that nature aro waiting in great numbers until 
lands shall have become more valuable, when tho Crown will 
be called in upon every occasion to defend its own grant, and, 
considering the state of the surveys, will bo without the means 
of such defence, unless measures to prevent tho evU should bo 
adopted before its occurrence. In common with every person 
who has ever redected on the subject, I consider this a sub- 
ject of very high importance, and demanding the immediato 
attention of Government.” Mr. Daly, tho secretary of the 
Province, says ” An accurate survey of the whole of the nn* 
granted lands in tho Province I believe to be extremely desir- 
able and necessary to quiet doubts that have arisen in tho 
minds of many new settlers as to the correctness of their 
boundaries.” Mr. Patrick Daly, commissioned surveyor of 
the Province, gives the following evidence - 

You are just come to Quebec to make a representation as 
to the state of the township of Darhsm ? — I am. 

What is the point which you wish to ascertain ? — ^Whether 
I can have authority to establish a new line between the 6th 
and 7th ranges of the township of Durham. 

What would be the ^nseqneuce of such a change ? — In 
consequence of a part of the old-range line being found 
incorrect to the extent of 60 perches, whereby the 7th would 
lose about one-fifth of its dimensions, and the same amount 
would be improperly added to the 6th ; the change I wish to 
make would set this right. 

How did you discover that the line was incorrect? — In 
consequence of having been employed by Capt. Ployart, of 
Durham, to run the side lines of Lot. No. 16, in the 6th range. 
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ia order to dctcrmino tbe extent of Ws property, ho being the 
proprietor of thit lot, I di'«coTcrcd that the lino vras incorrect, 

I Larc described already ; and I cannot proceed to rectify 
tbe error ^Uioat anthority from the Goremor, or «?orao person 
appointed hy the GoTcmor, as wo have not any laws in the 
Prorinco to cuaUe mo to make a new range-line, as the old 
range-line is not to bo fonnd, with tho exception of a small 
part, which is in tho wrong place, as I have described. 

IVonld a new lino have tho effect of taking away land, in 
aclnal possession, from any person, and giving it to another? — 
Yes, it would. 

Do yon suppose that tho other range-lines in this township 
arc correct or incorrect?— Some aro correct, but they are 
gcncmllj incorrect , my allcntion, however, has not been par- 
ticularly called to tiicm. 
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Dtuham has greater powers than other Governors, bo may be 
plea«5ed to consider this great loss of property to the people, 
and give orders to correct tho evil 

Are you acquainted with other townships ? — ^Tes 
Have yon found the surveys of them generally correct or 
incorrect ? — 1 have found the surveys of the tovniBhip of 
"Windsor as incorrect, or even more so than that of the town 
ship of Durham, which can be proved by the most reliable 
testimony Generally, with the exception of tho tovmship of 
Wiclham I have found them quite incorrect I Bpeak only 
from my personal expenence, and not from what I have 
heard 

Mr Sewell, recently Chief Justice of the Province, says 
— ' I have known of many defects in the Burveys which have 
appeared in many cases before me and am apprehensive that 
they are very numerous I can only state, from my own 
opinion, tno remedies by which these defects may be in some 
degree remedied the one is by mnmng anew the outlines of 
the several townships , tho other an Act to give quiet pos 
session, such as has been heretofore passed m other 
provmces I am afraid that running tho outlines of the 
toivnships would not bo of any great 1 eneCt bejond exposing 
the errors Mr Kerr says — It is generally understood 
tho surveye m many of the various townships are very 
maccurato and many of the surveys ha^o been found to bo 
so I had in my hand the other day a patent for four lots in 
the township of Inverness three of which did not exist 
granted to a Captain Skinne- Three of tho lots were de 
cidcd not to bo in existence , and I received conipen'sation 
for tliem m another township A great error n as discovered 
m tho original survey of the township of Leeds The in 
accuracy of tho aarvej s js qmte a matter of certainty I could 
cite a number of tonnahips Milton, Upton, Orford, SbclTord, 
Ac wbero tbo inaccuracy has been ascertained Incon 
venienco from the inaccuracy of tl c surveys has been felt 
bat it is only now begininog to bo so seriously As tbo 
aeUlcmcut of the country advances, and land acquires a 
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greater talae, great inconvenience must arise in the shape of 
endless questions of title : and of this many people are so 
well aware, that they re&se to sell irith a guarantee ol 
title.” . , . 

I may add, generally, that I found the surveying depart- 
ment in Lower Canada so thoroughly inefficient m its con- 
stitution, as to ho ineapahle of any valuable improvemen , 
and that I therefore abstained from interfering with it, trust- 
ing that the whole future management of the pn o an s 
would he placed on a new footing calculated to reme y s, 
as well as all the other evils of the present ^stem. 

Another of those evils requires some notice here. 

United Slates, the title to land pnrchased of 

is obtained inmiediately and securely on paymen ^ 

chase-money. In all the British Colonies, t ere is 

less of useless formality and consequent ,a^ 

complete title to land which has been paid for 

spealing of Upper Canada. saye:-“I do not tooy that 

there was any more constant subject of comp ® ApUtb of 

of individuals, against the Government, t an 

office, especially in connection with land*gran g- 

queniy happened to myself, and I believe to others a ^ t. 

during the thus when free grants cf land, of 

were made to actual settlers, persons who had spe 

nej in waiting for the completion of the gran , ^ ^ ^ 

me for emplo;ment while the patent was being 

I have fo^isLd it for a short time, 

stance that occurred in my tnowledge, m w 

.u. iui„.d hy the del. y of lo, iu 

respect, was that of a man of th 

Sir Peregrino Moitloud'. tuu« .hour for tho 

poroous uhoiu ho hod „gocs3 through Iho 

money. At this time, a p^ent him lime 

officca for him. He appU^ to raise 

tiU his patout was „ro wrllrug, aud waited 

nouoy to pay thorn. Iho i„,palioul. aud thoj arroslod 

for soiuo timo, but at last ^ po,a,t had 

him, aud ho was ooml^Uod to rcmiiu in 

passed through the offices, 
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prison n fortnight •while the patent was sent over to the o 
veruor for his signature, at hia residence, near tho Falls o 
Niagara A recent Act of tho Legislaturo of Upper a 
nada has greatly mitigated this evil which however remains m 
full force m Lower Canada Sir Kerr says “As soon as 
the purchaser has paid tho last instalment, he is referre o 
the Crown Lands' Officer, to whom tho payment is made, or 
patent to the Surveyor General for tho necessary specific® 
tion The specification, ■with reference, is sent to the Com 
nussioner of Grown Lands These documents are next sen 
to the Secretary of the Governor or Civil Secretary, 
directs the Proviucial Secretary to engross tho patent ' The 
fees are then levied and, upon the payment of fees the Pr® 
•nncial Secretaiy engrosses On engrossment being made, 
the Governor signs the patent, and tho great seal of the Pro 
Vince 18 attached to it This signature is procured by the 
Provincial Secretary The patent is then sent to the Com 
missioner of Crown Lands to be audited At present one of 
the Commissioners audits this used to be done by the 


Auditor, but the office of Auditor has been abolished 'When 
the audit is made the title is said to be perfected The effect 
of having to refer to so many persons has been the total loss 
of many references and tho papers connected with them m 
one or other of tho offices There have been cases in which 
I was referred three times for tho same patent all the papers 
having been lost twice successiToly In some cases, the 
papers are found again hut at too late a period to bo avail 
able Tho shortest time w.llim which I have known a title 
to bo perfected is about six weeks anl tbe longest about 
eight years More than ordinaiy diligcnco was used m the 
case of SIX weeks I obtained an order from the Governor 
for a special reference for my patent to take prionty of all 
others tlen .n the office Tho average period required for 
completing a title after tho pnrcliaso has been coiuplctod by 
the payment of the whole of tho purchase money, is full 15 
Bionths I am satisfied that the present system is a serious 
rmpcdimcnt to the settlement of the country end that no 
extensive measure for that purpose can work well, unless the 
node of obUiDiDg title alter purchase be rendered much more 
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of the man and his team to he worth two dollara per day, the 
expense of transport would be twenty dollars As the freight 
of wheat from Toronto toJjiveipool [England] js rather less 
than 2s 6d per bushel it follows that a person Imng in this 
city could get the same wheat groimd on the hanks of the 
Mersey, and the flour and bran returned to him at a much 
less expense than he could transport it from tho rear of 
Warwick to Westminster and back — a distance less than 90 
miles Since 1834 a gnst mill has been built in Adelaide 
the adjouung township which is a great nd>antage to the 
Warwick settlers but the people in many parts of the 
ProTmee still suffer great lueouTcmence from the same cause^ 
Mr Eankm Deputy Land Soireyor says ‘ The system 
of makmg large grants to individuals who bad no intention of 
settling them has tended to retard the prosperity of the colony 
by separatmg the actual settlers and rendering it so much 
more diffic lit and m some cases impossible to male the 
necessary roads It has also made the markets more distant 
and more precarious To each an extent have these difhcul 
ties been experienced as to occasion the abandonment of 
settlements which had been formed I may mention as on 
instance of this the township of Bama where after a tnal 
of three years the settlers were compelled to abandon their 
improvements In tho township of St Vincent almost all 
the most Tilnable settlers have left their farms from the same 
cause There have been numerous instances in which though 
the settlement has not been altogether abaudonod tho most 
valuable settlers after unavailiDg struggles of aevoral years 
with tho difficulties which I havo described havo left their 
farms This witness who was for ten years employed by Go 
vemment as Deputy Surv^or m tho western district which I 
have before described as tho finest gram country m North 
Vmcr ca states that nine tenths of the land granted by the 
Crown in that distnct are still m a state of wtldersess 
For illustration of the some kind ns respects Lower Canada, 
I would refer to tho testimony of the Commissioner of Crown 
lands Mr Kerr tho Deputy Postmaster General Mr Rissell 
Major Head Mr Econgh tho Into Chief Justice and Mr 
Lomesonor 
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Mr. Kerr says, “ Tlie main obstacle to the speedy settle- 
ment and cnltivation of all the more fertile parts of the Pro- 
Tinco is private land remaining wild ; inasmuch as the land of 
the Crown is open to purchase, which is not generally the case 
with that of private individuals, excepting at too exorbitant a 
price. So injurious is the existence of this quantity of wild 
land, in the midst or in the neighbourhood of a settlement, 
that numerous cases have occurred in which a settler, after 
several years’ residence upon his property, and having expended 
in labour from 201. to 501. in clearing part of it and building 
his house, has been driven to abandon the farm, and to sell it 
fo^onC'third or even one-fourth of the sum that he had ex- 
pended upon it. I have myself bought farms which have been 
abandoned in this way for the merest trifle. One, I recollect 
now, consisted of 100 acres, in the township of Engsey, a 
beautifnl part of the district of Three Rivers, with rather 
more than 20 acres cleared, and a good bouse and outhouses 
erected upon it, for nhich I paid under 801. I could ^ve 
very many instances of a similar kind, where I have cither 
purchased myself, or have had a personal knowledge of t e 


circnmstances." , . 

One of the most remarkable instances of evils resulting 
from profuse grants of land is to he found in Prince Edwar^ 
Island. Nearly the whole of the island (about 1,400, OTO 
acres) was alienated in one day, in very largo grants, c X 
to absentees, and upon conditions which have ^ ecn ^ ^ 7 
disre-^raed. The exlrcmo improvidence which dictated tbeso 
grants is oWons ; tin ncglert of tho Ooromment ns to enforo- 
ing tho conajt.ons of tbc gmiils, m npito of tbo constant clforts 
of tbo people and tbo logislataro to forco ..pon .ts atlcnt.on 
tbo crils under nhicb tbo, labonrcd. is not less so. 
balk of tbo island is still possosscil by absentees, who hold it 
a, a sort of rcersionary interest, which reqnirea no present 
attention, but may become ralnahlo somo day or other thmugli 
the growing wants of tho inhabitants. Bnt in tho 
the Inhabitants are .ahjeeled to the ^.test 
nay, to tho most actions injnry. from tho stato of P'»P^y ‘n 
land. The absent propriotoin neither improro the land, nor 
will let othora improTO it. They retain the land, and keep it 
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of the man and his team to be worth two dollars per day, the 
expense of transport would be twenty dollars As the freight 
of wheat from Toronto to Liverpool [England] is rather less 
than 2s 6(i per bushel it follows that a person living in this 
city could get the same wheat ground on the banhs of the 
"Mersey, and tho flour and bran returned to him at a much 
less expense than he could transport it from the rear of 
Warwick to Westminster and hack — a distance less than 90 
miles Since 1834 a gnst mill has been built in Adelaide 
the adjoming township which is a great ad\antage to the 
Warwick settlers hnt the people in many parts of the 
ProTinee still snlTer great inconvenience from the same canse^ 
Mr Itankm Deputy Land Surveyor, says The system 
of making large grants to individuals who had no intention of 
settlmg them has tended to retard the prosperity of the colony 
by separating the actual sotUcra and rendering it so much 
more difQc dt and in some cases impossible to make tbe 
necessary roads It has also made tho markets more distant 
and more precarious To each an extent have these diflleul 
ties been experienced as to occasion the abandonment of 
settlements which had been formed 1 may ment on as an 
instance of this tho township of Kama where after a trial 
of three years the settlers were compelled to abandon tbcir 
improTements In the township of St Vincent almost all 
the most valuable settlers hare left their farms from the same 
caise There have boon numerousinstanccs in which thongh 
tho settlement has not been altogether abandoned tho most 
valuable settlers after anava hug struggles of several years 
with tho difilctilties which I have described have left their 
farms This witness who was for ten j ears employed by Qo 
vemment as Deputy Surveyor m tho western district which I 
havo before described as the Cnest grain coiatry in North 
\mcrica states that moo tenths of the land grantc I bj tho 
Crown in that district are etill in a state of wilderness 

For lUoatration of tho same kind ns respects Lower Canada, 

I would refer to tho testimony of tho Comm ssioncr of Crown 
lands Mr Kerr tho Deputy Postmaster General Mr K issell 
"Major Head Mr Kcough the lato Chief Juatico and Mr 
Leiacsoner 
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Mr Kerr says, *' The mam obstacle to tbe speedy settle- 
taeut and cultivation of all tbe more fertile parts of the Pro 
Vince 18 private land remaining wild , inasmuch as the land of 
the Crovm is open to purchase, which is not generally the case 
with that of private individuals, excepting at too exorbitant a 
price So mjunous is the existence of this quantity of wild 
land, m the midst or m the neighbourhood of a settlement, 
that numerous cases have occurred m which a settler, after 
several years’ residence upon his property, and having expended 
in labour from 202 to 602 in clearing part of it and building 
his house, has been driven to abandon the farm, and to sell it 
foi?onc third or even one fonrth of the sum that he had ex 
pended upon it I have myself bought farms which have been 
abandoned in this way for tho merest trifle One, I recollect 
now, consisted of 100 acres, in the township of Kingsey, a 
beautiful part of the district of Three Kivers, with rather 
more than 20 acres cleared, and a good house and outhouses 
erected upon it, for which I paid under 802 I could give 
verj many instances of a similar land where I have cither 
purchased myself, or have had a personal knowledge of the 
circumstances ’ 

One of tho most remarkable instances of evils resulting 
from profuse grants of land is to bo found in Pnneo Edward b 
I sland Nearly the whole of tho island (about 1,400 000 
acres) was alienated m one day, m very large grants, chiefly 
to ab&cntccs, and upon conditions which have been wholly 
disregarded The oxtreroo improvidence which dictated these 
rrants is obvious the neglect of tho Government as to enforc* 
mg the conditions of the grants, m spito of the constant efforts 
of the people and the legisUturo to force upon its attention 
tho ovila under uhicli they labourcil, is not less so Tho groat 
hulk of the island is atill possessed hy ahscntccs, who hold it 
ns A sort of reversionary mlorcst, which requires no present 
attention, hut may become Talnablc some day or other through 
the growing wants of tho mhahitents Bat in tho mean time, 
the inhabilants are subjected to tho greatest inconveni«nce, 
nay, to the most senons injury, from tho stato of property m 
land Tho absent propnclors neither improvo tlio land nor 
iNill let others improre it They retain the land, and keep it 
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in a state of Viildcracss I ha^e in another place adverted to 
the remedy proposed, and the causes, which have long retarded 
its adoption The feelings of the colonists on the subject ate 
fully expressed m the evidenco of Wj Lelachenr, Mr Sohcitor 
General Hodgson, and tho Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy 
I may add, that their testimony was confirmed by that of tho 
delegates from the Island who visited mo nt Quebec 

In the above enumeration of facts, I do not profess to have 
exhausted tho long catalogue of evils aud abuses which were 
brought to my notice But I liave stated enough, I trust, to 
establish the position with nhich I set out — that the disposal 
of public lands in a new country has mote influence on the ptSs 
penty of the people than any other branch of Government , 
and further to make it evident that the still existing evils 
which have been occasioned by nusmanagement in this depart 
meat are bo great and general as to require a comprebensive 
and effectual remedy, applied to all the Colonies, before ai^y 
merely political reform can be expected to nork well 

I now proceed to another subject, which, though ultimately 
connected with the colonization and improvement of the Pro 
Vinces, must yet he considered separately for it is one m which 
not the colonial popalation only, but the people of the Umted 
Kingdom have a deep and immediate interest I allude to 
the manner in which the emigration of the poorer classes from 
Great Bntam and Ireland to the Korth American Colomcs 
has hitherto been conducted 

About nine years ago measures were for the first time 
taken to ascertain the ntunber of immigrants smyiag at 
Quebec by sea The number during these nine years has 
been 2G8 0S9 and there have been as many in one year 
(1832) as 51,746 In tho year before the number was 
50 254 m 1833 21 752 , m 1834 80 935 , m 1835, 13 537 , 
m 1836 27,728 , m 1837, 22 600 , and m 1838, only 4 993 
The great diminution m 1838 was occasioned solely, I 
beheve, by the vague fears entertained in this countiy of 
dangers presented by the distracted state of tho Colonics I 
am truly surprised however, that emigration of the poorer 
classes to tho Canadas did not almost entirely cease some 
years ago, and that this would have been tho case if t) c 
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facts 'which I am about to state had been generally known 
in the United Kingdom, there can, I think, bo no rational 
doubt. 

Di Morrin, a gentleman of high professional and personal 
character, Inspecting Physician of the Port of Quebec, and 
Commissioner of the Marine and Emigrant Hospital, says : — 
“I am almost at a loss for words to describe the state in 
which the emigrants frequently amyed; with a few excep- 
tions, the state of the ships was quite abominable ; so much 
so, that the harbour-master’s boatmen had no difficulty, at the 
distance of gun shot, either when the wind was favourable or 
mra dead calm, in distingnishing by the odour alone a 
crowded emigrant ship. I have known as many as from 80 
to 40 deaths to have taken place, in the course of a voyage, 
from typhus fever on board of a ship containing from 500 to 
GOO passengers ; and within six weeks after the amvol of some 
vessels, and the landing of the passengers at Quebec, the 
hospital has received upwards of 100 patients at different 
times from among them. On one occasion I have known 
Bearly 400 patients at one tune in the Emigrant Hospital of 
Quebec, for whom there was no sufficient accommodation, 
and in order to provide them with some shelter, Dr 
Painchand,^the then attending physician, with the aid of 
other physicians, incurred a personal debt to the Quebec 
Pank to a considerable amount, which, however, was after- 
wards paid by the Provincial liCgislaturc ’* * • • » “ The 

mortality was cousiderablo among tlie emigrants at that time, 
and was attended with most disastrous consequences , children 
being left without protection, and wholly dependent on the 
casual chanty of the inhabitants of the taty As to those who 
were not sick on arriving, I have to say that they were 
bj'tie sssstA'^aS trtikcfst a 

shilling in their pockets to procure them a night’s ioclgmg, and 
very few of them with the means of Bubsistcnce for more than 
a lery short period. They commonly established themselves 
along the wharfs and at the different landmg-placca, crowding 
into any place of sbolter thi^ could obtain, where they sub- 
sisted principally upon the chanty of the inhabitants. For 
cii weeks at a tiioo, from the commencement of the emigrant- 
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ship season, I Haye known the shores of the river along 
Quebec, for about a mile and a half, crowded with these 
unfortunate people, the places of those who might have 
moved off being constantly supplied by fresh arrivals, and 
there being daily drafts of from 10 to SO taken to the hospital 
with infectious disease. The consequence was, its spread 
among the inhabitants of the city, especially in the distnets 
in which these imfortnnate creatures had established them- 
selves. Those who were not absolutely without money, got 
into low taverns and hoardmg-houses and cellars, where they 
congregated in immense nnmbets, and where their state ^as 
not any better than it had been on board ship. This state of 
things existed within my knowledge from 1826 to 1832, and 
probably for some years previously.’ 

Dr. Morrin'a testimony ia confirmed by that of Dr. 8key, 
Deputy Inspector (Jeneral of Hospitals, and President of the 
Quebec Emigrants’ Society. He says, ‘'Upon tbo arrival of 
emigrants in the river, a great nnmbcr of sick have landed. 
A regular importation of conti^ous disease into this country 
has annually taken place: that disease originated on board 
ship, and was occasioned, I should say, by bad management, 
in consequence of tbo ebtps being ill-found, ilkprovisioned, 
over-crowded, and ill-ventilatcd. I should say, that tho 
mortality daring tho voyage has been dreadful ; to such an 
extent, that, in 1834, the inhabitants of Quebec, taking alarm 
at the number of shipwrecks, at the mortality of tho passen- 
gers, and the fatal diseases which accumulated at the 
Quarantine Establishment at Grosso Isle and tho Emigrant 
Hospital of this city, invoking tho inhabitants of Quebec in 
the calamity, called npon the Emigrants' Society to take the 
subject into consideration, and moke representations to tbo 
Government thereon.” 
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CuBtoma at the Port of QnehoCf speaking of emigration 
nnder the last Act, says, "It very often happens that poorer 
emigrants have not a snfficioncy of provisions for the voyage ; 
that they should have a sofliciency of provisions might bo 
enforced under tho Act, vfhich authorizes the inspection of 
provisions by the outport agent for emigrants, llany 
inst.ances have come to my knowledge in which, from insuf- 
ficiency of provisions, emigrants have been thrown upon the 
humanity of the captain, or the charity of their fellow- 
passengers. It will appear, also, from the fact that many 
vessels have more emigrant passengers than the number 
allowed by law, that safBcient attention is not paid at the 
outport to enforce the provisions of the Act, as to the pro- 
portions between the numbers and the tonnage- Such 
instances have not occurred this season (1888), emigration 
ha^g almost ceased, in consequence, I presume, of the 
political state of the Province; but, last year, there were 
several instances in which prosecution took place. Vessels 
are chartered for emigration by persons whose sole object is 
to make money, and who make a trade of evading the provi- 
sions of the Act. This applies particularly to vessels coming 
from Ireland. TS'o have found, in very many instances, that, 
in vessels chartered in tins way, the number was greater than 
allowed by law ; and the captains have declared, that the 
extra numbers smuggled themselves, or were smuggled, on 
hoard, and were only discovered after the vessel had been 
several days at sea. This might be prevented by a stricter 
examination of the vessel. The Imperial Act requires that 
the names, ages, sex, and occupation of each passenger 
should be entered in a list, certified by the customs officer at 
the outport, and debvered by the captain with the ship s 
papers to the officere of the customs here. Lists, purporting 
to be correct, are always delivered to the tide-surveyor, 
whose duty it is to muster the passengers, and compare them 
with the list ; and this hst, in many instances, is wholly incor- 
rect as to names and ages.” ***** “ The object of the 

falsification of the ages is to defraud the revenue, by evading 
the tax upon emigrants ” • • * • * “ The falsification of 

names produces no inconvenience ; and I have only referred 
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to it fir the |mrpo 8 o of wlinwinj the fireV*'* munnor in 
tlio workcJ lij Iho »f;ent 8 in the UrutcJ KinsJom 

But Dr Poolo IntpccUnp PbjvioiAti of the Quarantine 
Stntlnn ftt Orusne lele, farther c»|>!ftin« the fraud, earingf 
“ TI1C80 faUifjcBljona arc, firat, for the purpose of crading Iho 
ciDigraut lax, nhicli in ictioil in |roportion to age, and the 
common fraud is to undcraUto tlio age, and, Ptcondljr, for 
iho purj)080 of cnrrjlng more paiecngcni than the law alloivi, 
bj counting prawn pertona a» children, of which laat, the law 
allows a larger projiorlion to tonnage than of prowTi persons 
This fraud la Tcry common, of frequent occarrenee, and it 
arises manifcslljr from want of inspection at home ” 

Irom this and other eridence, >t will appear that the 
Amended PasHcngeni’ Act alone, as it has been hitherto 
administered, wouH hate affonlcd no elTicicnt remedy of the 
dreadful CTils dcicnlcd by Dr Memo and Dr Skey Those 
oTils hate, howeter, been greatly mitigated by two measures 
of the Pronncial OoTermnenl firat, llio application of a tax 
upon passengers from the Umlod Kingdom, to proriding 
shelter, motlical aUcodance, and the mesns of further trans 
port to dcstiliito emigrants, secondly, the establishment 0* 
the Quarantino Station at Orosso Isle, a desert Island Bonio 
miles 1 clow Quebec, where all tosscIs omnog with cases of 
contagious disease aro detained, tbo diseased persons are 
remored to on hosjilal, and emigrants not alTected with 
disease aro landed, and oubjcclcd to some discipline for the 
purpose of cleanliooss, the ship also being cleaned while they 
remain on shore By these arrangemonts, tho accumulation 
of wretched paupers nt Quebec, end tbo spread of contagious 
disease, arc proTciitcd An arraDgecnont, male only in 1837 , 
whereby tho Quarantino pliysician at Grosso Islo decides 
whether or not an emigrant ahip shall bo detained there or 
proceed on its Toyago has, to uso the words of Dr Poole, 

* oporntod as a premiam to care and attention on the part of 
the captain, and has had a ealatary ofToct on tho comfort of 
the emigrants ” 

I cordially rejoice in these mproToments, hat would obserro 
that tho chief means by which the good has been accomplished 
indicates the greatness of the erd that remains The necessity 
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Act, and the appointment of agcnti to Bupenntend it? excen 
tion, IS a consulerablo iraproTcment opon the nttcriy lawless 
and unobTrTed practices of fomicrtimca, nor, I elioul 1 imagine 
would any ono in tbla country oljcct to s icli an approach, 
liowcTCr distant, to llio ayatomnlic and responsible manage 
inonl of craigratioa, irlueli lias I een repestctl/y urged npen the 
OoTcmmcnt of lato years , bqt that lliero is still groat room 
for further improTcment as rcspccU emigration to tho Colonics 
in North Amcnca,!*, I tlnuk, established by Mr Jessopp/Ond 
tho following oTidenco of Dr Poolo 

Dr Poolo holds an important office, of which I am enabled 
to etato that ho has performed Iho duties with groat skill and 
cxcmplaiy diligence lie did not Tolontoer tho mfonnation 
which ho has anpphed He was sninmoncd to giro emdenco 
heforo Iho Commissioners of Inqmry on Crown Lands and 
Emigratioo and ft was in answer to ijocslions pot to him that 
ho said, " I haro been attached to the Stabon at Gross# Ifllo 
for tho lost SIX years My description applies down to the 
present year Wo had last year upwards of 22 000 emigrants 
Tho poorer class of Dish, and tho English paupers sent by 
parishes were on the amTol of Tcsscls, in many instances 
entirely without proTisions, bo much bo that it was necessary 
immediately to supply them with food from shore, and aoao 
of these ships had already rcccircd food and water from other 
TCBsels with which they had follco in Other Tcssels, with the 

samo class of emigrants woro not entirely destitute, but had 
sufTcrod mnch pnration Crom haruig been placed on short al 
lowanco This destitution orabortnoss of pronsions, combined 
with dirt and bad Tcnblation bad inTanably produced foTers 
of a contagious character and occasioned some deaths on the 
passage and from such tossoIs numbers varying from 20 to 
90 each vessel had been admitted to hospital with contagions 
fevers i mm ediately on their umval I attnbute tho whole 
otJ to dcfectiTO arrangements for instance parish emigrants 

fromEngland receive rationsofbiBcuit and beef orpork often of 

bad quality (of this 1 am awaro from personal inspection) they 
are incapable from aca sickness of using this soLd food at the 
beginning of tho passage, when for want of small stores 
such as tea sugar coffee oatmeal and flour they fall into a 
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Etato of debility and low spirits, by wbicli they are incapaci- 
tated from the exertions required for cleanliness and exercise, 
and also indisposed to solid food, more particularly tho 
rromen and children ; and, on their arriral here, I find many 
cases of typhus fever among them.” * • • » “I also wis 
to mention, as loudly calling for remedy, a system of extortion 
carried on by masters of vessels, chiefly from Ireland, whence 
come the bulk of our emigrants. The captain tells emigrants 
tho passage will ho made in three weeks or a month, and t ey 
need not lay in prorisions for any longer period, well 
that tho averago passage is six weeks, and that o en 
extends to eight or nine weeks. "When the emigrants s res 
are exhausted, tho captain, who has laid in a stoc * or o 
purpose, ohligcs them to pay often as much as 40 per cen . 
on the cost price for tho means of subsistenco, on us ro s 
tho poor emigrant of his last shilling. Such cases 
frequeot occarrcnco, even down to tho present year. 

"Parish emigrants are generally at tho mercy of tho captam 
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a false deck aomo distance below the boame, brinj^ng the 
passengers neatly in contact \nth tho damp ballast, pressing 
them into the narrow part of tbo ship, and the beams taking 
an important part of tho room allotted to them by law It Is 
quite impossible that sncli fillings sbonld escape obseryation 
m the port of departnre, if that part of tho vessel intended 
for emigrants be visited ' • • • • « There is another onl 

which might bo readily obviated by a proper selection of 
vessels at home, that of employing as emigrant ships vessels 
that arc scnrcoly sea wortliy, and which, consequently, being 
unable to carry sail, make very long passages As the ton 
nage of the best class of vessels coming to Canada is more 
than sunicicnt to bring all tlio emigrants in any year, the 
employment of these bad ships onght not to be permitted 
• * » • It report made to mo by tho class of captains 
and surgeon superintendents now bringing passengers are 
seldom to bo relied npon In lUnstration, I beg leave to 
mention a case that occurred last year It was a vessel with 
about 150 passengers on board from an Irish port The 
captam assured mo that they had no sickness on board , and 
tho enigeon produced a list, nluch ho bad signed, of certain 
shght ailments, such as bowel complaints and catarrhs, which 
had ocenrred danng the passive and which appeared on tho 
list with the remark ‘ cured to oil of them On making my 
usual personal inepectiou I found and sent to hospital 
upwards of forty cases of typhus fever, of which nine were 
below m bed These nine they had not been able to get out 
of bed Many of the others wero placed agamst the bul 
warks to make a show of being m health with pieces of 
bread and hot potatoes in their hands As there are many 
most respectable captains m tho lumber trade, a proper selec 
tion by the emigrant agents at home would provent this 
abuse • * • * «« Xbe medical supenntendcnce on board 
vessels obliged by tho Passengers ^ct to cany o surgeon is 
very defective The mfljonty of ench persons called surgeons 
are unlicensed students and apprentices or apothecaries 
shopmen, withou* suOicicnt medical knowledge to be of any 
service to tbe emigrants, either for the prevention or cure of 
diseases On board a ship tho knowledge of the means of 
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preientiiig disease in sncli a situation is the first requisite in 
a medical man and in this Uio medical superintendents are 
lamentably deficient It is not much better as to the cure of 
diseases I boarded a ship last year, of which the captain and 
three passengers, who had met with accidents, had their 
limbs bandaged for supposed fractures which upon oxamma 
tion, I found were only simple strains or hruises On exa 
mining the captain s arm, I said that there had been no frac 
tore The surgeon, so called, replied— ‘I assure you the 
tibia and fibula arc both brol en * It happens that the Ubia 
and fibula are hones of the leg This is an extreme case, 
apparently , hut it is not an unfair illustration of the ignorance 
and presumption of the class of men appointed to comply wit 
that part of the Act which is intended to provide for the me 


dical cate of emigrants during the voyage 

The Agent General s Eeporl, which was laid before Par 
Lament last year does not even allude to another feature o 
our system of emigration, on which I have yet to o er some 
remarks However defective the present arrangements for 
the passage of emigrants, they are not more so an e 
means employed to provide for the comfort and prospen y o 
this class after their arrival m the Colonies 
be said that no such means are in existence ^ ® seen, 

from the very meagre evidence of the Agent for migran s 
at Quebec tbat the office irhich ho holds is next to 
I cast no blame on the officer, bat would only exp am a 
has no powers nor scarcely any duties to perform Nemly 
aU that IS done tor the adtantago of poor 
they have passed the Lazaretto is performed by the Quebec 
and Montreal and Emigrants 

tions of which I am bound to epuah m the highest terns of 
ccmmenaution, to wlneh mdeed wu “7“ 
ment has lahen place in the yet nnheallhy mid S ■ “ 
which us they were mstitnted for Iho mam “ 

hermg the miahitants of the two cities ^e “ s'lf le 
epeclacle of crowds of nncmpl^^d and rtam „ 
hare them efforts Pr»a"“f the Umted 

faciUtatmg the progress of poor em gram 
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States, T?liero the indaRtrions of every class arc alwR3rs enre 
of employment at good vrages. In tlio Report on Emigra- 
tion, to which I have alluded before, I find favourable men- 
tion of the principle of entrusting some parts of the conduct 
of emigration rather to "charitable committees” than to ‘ an 
ordinary department of Government.’* From this doctrine I 
feel bound to express my entire dissent. I can scarcely imagine 
any obligation which it is more inenmbent on Government to 
fulfil, than that of guarding against an improper selection of 
emigrants, and seenring to poor persons disposed to emigrate 
every possible facility and assistance, from the moment of 
their intending to leave this country to that of their comfort- 
able establishment in the Colony. No less an obligation is 
incurred by the Government, when, as is now the case, they 
invite poor persons to emigralo by tens of tbonsands every 
year. It would, indeed, be very mischievous if the Govern- 
ment were to deprive emigrants of self-reliance, by doing 
every thing for them : but when the State leads great num- 
bers of people into a situation in which it is impossible that 
they should do well without assistsnee, then the obligation 
to assist them begins; and it never ends, in my humble 
opinion, until those who have relied on the truth and paternal 
care of the Government, are placed in a situation to take care 
of themselves. How little this obligation has been regarded, 
as respects emigration to Your Majesty’s North American 
Colomcs, will be seen from the following evidence : — 

Mr. Buebouan, the chief agents for emigrants at Quebec, 
says, "I have had no communication from the agent-general 
of emigration;” and, "The instructions I have mentioned, 
as regulating the proceedings of my office, do not, I conceive, 
contain any specific directions as to the duties I have to per- 
form. In fact, they were not addressed to my office at all. 
I suppose that they were transmitted to my predecessor, in 
order that he might be acqn^ted with the views of the Home 
Government on the subject.” “ There may have been specific 
instructions for the guidance of the agent for emigrants, but I 
am not aware of any. I have myself followed the routine that 
I found established.” 
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Br, S£oy saya, “ A pauper emigrant on his arrival in this 
Province is generally either with nothing or with a very sma 
Bum in his pocket ; entertaining tho most erroneous ideas as 
to his prospects here : expecting immediate and constan 
employment at ample wages; entirely ignorant of the na uro 
of the country, and of the place whore labour is most in 
demand, and of tho best means by which to obtain emp oy 
ment. He has landed from tho ship, and from his apathy 
and want of energy has loitered about the wharfs, waiting or 
the offer of employment ; or, if he obtained employmen , e 
calculated upon its permanency, and found himse , a e 
beginning of the winter, when there is little or no emp 
for labour in this part of the country, discharged, and mtbout 
any prorision for the wants of a Canadian winter. Js 

way emigrants have often accumulated in Quebec a 0 
of 'summers, encumbered it with indigent 
formed the moat onerous burthen on the chanta e on 
the community." 

Mr, Fotsyth says, "Emigration has improToa of 
■ivith tegatd to tho destiHite sick nnd to tho 
by means of the emigrant society, and the un . 

emigrant tax ; but with regard to the main bo y o ° ’ 

the evil results of a total want of system are as 
0. ever. Tho greet ovUs that have 

arisen from the want of system, and espccia y rmardian- 
of aU adequate means of mformatiou, adnee, and guarto 
ship. The’ want of "ion neoesaariy 
character to their movements, .l _ 

astothobestmodeofproceetog ra ^ 

onnard to Toronto, in largo nnmbera, 

become disgusted, and leave the observation 

to become citizens of the Amen nrooortion of emi- 

on tbo anbieet baa led mo ^ Jted^ Slates, at 60 

grants from Britain who proceed rao 

in 100 during the last few jeara. 

Mr. Slayncr says. Many o ^ 

or no agricnltnral praot.scd in tbo country, 

they ere all ignorant of tb 
The consequence is, that, a B® 
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18 called, they find thcmselre^ beset by privations and 
difficultiee which they arc not able to contend ivith, and, 
giving way under the pressure, they abandon their little 
improvements to seek a Inclihood elsewhere Jlany resort 
to tho largo towns in the Provinces, with their starving 
families, to eke out by day labour ond begging together a 
wretched existence , whilst othcre of them (more enter 
prising) are tempted, by tho reputed high wages and more 
genial climate of the United States, to try their fortunes m 
that country Now and then, some individual better gi/tcd, 
and possessing more energy of character than the mass of 
the adventurers who arrive, will successfully contend with 
those difficulties, and do well for himself and family, but 
the proportion of such is small ’ 

Mr Jessopp says, “Emigrants sent out by parishes are 
very generally inferior both morally and physically, to ttose 
who have found their own way out. The parishes have sent 
out persons far too old to gam their hvelihood by work, end 
often of drunken and improvident habits These emigrants 
have neither benefited themselves nor the country , and this 
IS very natural, for, judging from the class sent out, the 
object must have been the getting nd of them, and not 
either the benefit of ibemselves or the colony An mstance 
occurred very recently, which illustrates this subject A 
respectable settler in the Eastern Townships lately returned 
from England in a vessel on board of which there were 136 
pauper passengers sent out at the expense of their parishes , 
and out of tho whole number ho could only select two that 
he was desirous of inducing to settle in the eastern town 
ships The conduct of the others both male and female 
was so bad that he expressed liis wish that they might pro 
cced to tho upper province instead of settling in tins dis 
tnet He alluded principally to gross drunkenness and 
iinchastity * • * • « xho inhabitants of Quebec 

ond Montreal are subject to constant appeals from persons 
who arriTe here and linger about m a state of total destitu 
tion 

The most striking example houever of tho want of 
system an 1 precaution on the part of Government is that of 
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Ihe old soldiers, termed Commuted Pensioners, of whom 
neatly 8,000 reached tho colonies in tho years 1832 and 
1833 A full description of the fate of these unfortunate 
people will ho found in the evidence of Mr Davidson and 
others Many of them landed in Quebec before the m- 
stnictions had been received m tho colony to pay them the 
sums to which they were to be entitled on their arrival, and 
even before the Provincial Government knew of their depar- 
ture from England Many of them spent the amount of 
their commutation money in debauchery, or were robbed of 
it when intoxicated Many never attempted to settle upon 
the land awarded to them, and of those who made t e 
attempt, several were unable to discover whereabouts m the 
wilderness their grants were situated Many of them so 
their right to the land for a mere tnfle, end were left, withm 
a few weeks of their arrival, in a state of absolute want 
the whole number who landed in the colony, pro a 
one m three attempted to establish themselves on their 
j "rants, and not one m six remain settled there 
uent time ; the remainder generally lingered in t e vicim y 
of the principal towns, where they contrived to pick np a 
subsistence by begging and occasional labour rea n 
hers perished miserably m the two years of cholera, or from 
diseases engendered by exposure and pnvations, an ^6^® 
vated by tbeir dissolute habits The majority of them 
have at length disappeared The situation ^ose who 
survive calls loudly for some measure o name a 
It 13 one of extreme destitution and suffering e 
almost entirely useless, and they canno o ® servants 
employment either as farm labourers or ,, 

At^rcommencement of 

Provmce their '’^te Eta^rehon it they had eot 

must hare perished fcom j eOTfiJenlly tmst 

been ted by the Prormcial O j^itaro, 

that their peaaiona may h ‘ 

whenarer the „f p„„r perseas to these 

reetlj m P™””*;"® j„®^ome systematic arranBements 
colonies, it will be unaer 
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calculated to prevent the eclcction of classes disqualified 
from gammg by thoir removal, and to guard the other 
classes from tho misfortunes, into which they are now apt 
to fall through ignorance of the new country, and tho uant 
of all preparation for theur arrival 
It IS far from my purpose, m laying these facts before 
Your Majesty, to discourogo emigration to Your North 
American colonies On the contrary, I am satisfied that 
the chief value of those colonies to the mother country con 
sists in their presenting a field where millions even, of those 
who are distressed at home, might ho established in plenty 
and happmess All the gentlemen whose evidence I have 
last quoted, are warm advocates of sjstemaho emigration ^ I 
object, along with them, only to such emigration as now 
takes place — without forethought, preparation, method, or 
system of eoy kind 


I HAVE now brought under review the most prominent 
features of the condition and institntions of the British 
Colonics in North America It has been my painful task 
to exhibit a state of things which cannot be contemplated 
without grief by all who value tho woU bemg of our colonial 
fellow countrymen, and the integrity of the British Empir® 
I have described the operation of those causes of division 
which unhappily exist in the Tery composition of society , 
the disorder produced by the working of an ill contrived 
constitutional system, and the practical mismanagement 
which these fundamental defects have generated in every 
department of Government 

It 13 not necessary that I should toko any pains to prove 
that this is a state of things which should not, which cannot 
contmue Neither the political nor the social existence of 
any commnnity can bear much longer the operation of those 
causes, which have in Lower Canada already produced a 
long practical cessation of the regular course of constitu 
tional government, which have occasioned tho violation and 
necessitated the ahsoluto anspension of the provincial con- 
stitution, and which have reaulted in two insurrections, two 
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snbstitations of martial for eivi! law, and two penods of a 
general abeyanco of every guaranteo that la considered 
essential for tho protection of a British snbjcct s rights I 
have already described tho state of feeling which prevails 
among each of tho contending parties or rather races , their 
all pervading and irreconcilcable enmity to each other , tho 
entire and irremediahle disaffection of the whole Trench 
population as well as the suspicion with uhich the Englisli 
regard the Imperial Government, and tho determination of 
thb* French together with the tendency of the English to 
seek for a redress of their intolerable present evils in the 
chances of a separation from Great Britain The disorders 
of Cower Canada admit of no delay the existing form of 
^vemment is hot a temporary and forcible subjugation 
The recent constitution is one of which neither party would 
tolerate the ro establishment, and of which the bad working 
has been such that no friend to liberty or to order co 
desue to see the Province again subjected to its mischievous 
influence "Whatever may bo the difficulty of discovering a 


remedy, its urgency is certain and obvious 
Not do I beheve that the necessity for adopting some 
extensive and decisive measure for the pacification of ^PP®^ 
Canada is at aU less imperative From the account which I 
have given of the causes of disorder in that Province it 
be seen that I do not consider them by any means of such a 
nature as to bo irremediable or even to be susceptible of no 
remedy, that shall not effect an orgamc change m the exist 
mg constitution It cannot bo denied mdeed that the con 
tinuanco of the many practical grievances which I have 
desenhed as subjects of complaint and above a e 
determmed resistance to such a system of responsi e go 
vemment as wonld give the people o real contro over is 
own destimes have together with the irritation caused by 
the late insurrection mduced a large portion of the pop^a 
tion to look with envy at the material prospenty of their 
neighbours m the Umted States under a perfectly free and 
eminently responsible government and in e^air o o 
t.,....., ; Bn* benofitB under the.r preBeut instilutiouB, to 
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desire the adoption of a Republican constitation, or even an 
incorporation with the American Union. But I am inclined 
to think that such feelings have made no formidable or 
irreparable progress ; on the contrary, I bclioTe that all the 
discontented parties, and especially the reformers of Upper 
Canada, look with considerable confidence to the result of 
my mission. Tho different parties heliero that when the 
case is once fairly pat before the mother conntiy, the 
desired changes in tho policy of their government wiij^be 
readily granted : they are now tranqnil, and I believe lo^ul ; 
determined to abide tbe decision of the Horae Govommeut, 
and to defend their property and their country against 
rebellion and invasion. But I cannot but express my belief 
that this is the last effort of their almost exhausted patience, 
and that the disappointment of their hopes on the present 
occasion, will destroy for ever their expectation of good 
resnltmg &om British connection. I do not mean to say « 
that they will renew tho rebellion, much less do I iraa^se 
that they will array themselves in such force as will be able 
to tear the government of their country from the hands of 
the great military power which Great Britoin can bring 
against them. If now irastrated in their expectations, and 
kept in hopeless subjection to rnlers irresponsible to the 
people, they will, at best, only await in sullen prudence the 
contingencies which may render the preservation of the 
Province dependent on the devoted loyalty of the great mass 
of its population. 

"With respect to the other North American Prorinces, I 
will not apeak of such evils as imminent, because I firmly 
believe that whatever discontent there may bo, no irritation 
Bubsists which m any way weakens the etrong feeling of 
attachment to tho British Crown and Empire. Indeed, 
throughout the whole of tho North American Provinces 
there prevails among the British popolnlion on affection for 
the mother country, and a preference for its institutions, 
which a wise and firm poHqr, on tho part of tho Imperial 
Government, may make tbe foundation of a eafo, honourable, 
and enduring connection. Bat even this feeling may ho 
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impaired, and 1 must warn those m whoso hands the disposal 
of their destinies rests, that a blind reliance on the all- 
endnnng loyalty of our countrymen maj bo earned too far 
It IB not politic to waste and cramp their resources, and 
to allow the backwardness of the British ProTinces every 
where to present a melancholy contrast to the progress and 
prospenty of tho United States Throughout the course of 
the precedmg pages, I have constantly had occasion to refer 
to tos contrast I have not hesitated to do so, though no 
mah’s ]ust pnde m his countiy, and firm attachment to its 
institutions, can be more deeply shocked by the mortifying 
admission ofinferionty. But I should lU discharge my u y 
to Your Majesty, I should give but an imperfect view of the 
real condition of these Provinces, were I to detail mere sta 
tistical facts without describing the fcobngs wUic ey 
generate in those who observe them daily, ^ 

nence their influence on their own fortunes T e con riw 
^hich I have described, is the theme of every 
visits these countries, and who observes on one si e o 
line the abundance, and on tho other the scarcity of every 
sign of material prosperity which thriving ague 
fiounshmg cities mdicate, and of that civihza ion 
schools and churches testify even to the outward wnse 
While It excites the exultation of the enemies of British 
mstitutions, its reality is more strongly evince 
reluctant admission of Your Majesty s most a ac e 
,edB It .B M tae 10,.% to h.da 
Ijiowledge tto eMstence of an eail whio i ^ 

lesty’s power, as it is Yonr Majesty B benevo an p , 
remore 3?.; the possibility of retonn is 
patient and feirent attachment which 
Lghsh snhjeets in all these ° ““a 

allegiance and their mother ^uumpaired, 

loyal confidence have totamed these 

eron bylhafoartddmwbaehM the gener^ e^ 

;T::trsTrr ^r^iC « time « tin. 

noble confideme. b, ahowioB that men hare “ 

vain the hopo that there is a power m Bntiah institutions to 
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rectify existing evils, and to prodnce in their place a 'sell- 
being which no other dominion could give. It is not in the 
terrors of the law, or in the might of our armies, that the 
secure and honourable bond of connection is to be found. 
It exists in the beneficial operation of those British institu- 
tions which link the utmost development of freedom and 
civilization with the staple authority of an hereditaiy mo- 
narchy, and which, if rightly organized and fairly admi- 
nistered in the Colonies, as in Great Britain, would reader a 
change of institutions only an additional evil to the loss of 
the protection and commerce of the British Empire. 

But while I count than confidently on the possibility of a 
permanent and advantageona retention of onr connection 
with these important Colonies, I must not disguise the mis- 
chief and danger of holdmg them in their present state of 
disorder. I rate the chances of snccessful rebellion as the 
least danger in prospect. 1 do not doubt that tbo British 
Government can, if it choose to retain these dependencies 
at any cost, accomplish its pnrpose I believe that it has 
the means of eoUstmg ono part of the population against 
the other, and of garrisoning the Canadas with regular 
troops sufficient to awe all internal enemies. But even this 
will not be done without great expense and hazard. The 
experience of the last two years, furnishes only a foretaste 
of the cost to which such a system of government will sub- 
ject us. On the lowest calculation, the addition of a million 
a year to our annual colonial expenditure will barely enable 
us to attain this end. 'Withont a change in onr system of 
government, the discontent which now prevails, will spiuad 
and advance. As the cost of retaining these Colonics 
increases, their value will rapidly diminish. And if by such 
means the Brltisb Nation shall bo content to retain a barren 
and injurious sovereignty, it will but tempt the chances of 
foreign aggression, by beeping contmnally, exposed to a 
powerful and ambitious neighbour a distant dependency, In 
which an invader would find no resistance, but might rather 
reckon on active co-operation from a portion of the resident 
population. 

1 am far from presenting this risk in a manner calculated to 
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imtate the just pnde Tvhicli would sbnnk from the thoughts of 
yielding to the menaces of a nval nation Because, im- 
portant as I consider the foreign relations of this question, 

I do not believe that there is now any very proximate dan- 
ger of a collision with the United States, m consequence of 
that power desiring to take advantage of the disturbed state 
of the Canadas In the Despatch ‘of the 9th of August I 
have described my impression of the state of feeling with 
respect to the Lower Canadian insurrection, which had 
ensted and was then in existence, in the United States 
Besides the causes of hostile feehng which onginate in the 
mere juxta position of that pouer to our North American 
Provinces, I described the influenco which had un 
doubtedly been exercised by that mistaken pohtical sympa 
thy with the insurgents of Lower Canada which tho inha 
bitants of the United States were induced to entertain 
There la no people m the world so little likely as that ^ ® 
Umted States to sympathize with the real feelmgs and 
policy of tho French Canadians , no people so littlo likely 
to share m their anxiety to preserve ancient and barbarous 
laws, and to check the indostiy and improvement of their 
country, m order to gratify some idle and narrow notion o 
a petty and visionary nationality The Americans w o 
visited Lower Canada, pcrfecUy understand the real truth of 
the case , they seo that tho quarrel is a quarrel of races , 
and they certainly show very litU© inclination to take part 
with tho French Canadians and their mstitutions Of the 
great number of American travellers, coming from all parts 
of the Union, who visited Quebec dunng my residence there, 
and whoso society I, together with the gentlemen attached to 
my mission, had tho advantage of enjoying, not one ever ex- 
pressed to any of ns any approbation of, what may o enne , 
the national objoota ot tho French Canadians, while many 
did not conceal a strong aTcreion to them There is no people 
in the world to «hom tho French Canadian uistitntions are 
mere intolerable, when eircnmatanees eompel enbmissien to 
them Bat the mass of the American people had judged of 
tho quarrel from a distance they had been obliged to form 
tbcir judgment on the apparent grounds of the controTersy , 
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past TIio events of tlio last jear, and flio circulation of 
more correct information respecting the real causes of con 
tontion have npparcntlj opcmtcl scry successfiiJJy against 
tbc progress or continuance of this species of aympsthy , on 1 
I have llio satisfaction of bclieTiiig that the policy which 
was piiraned during my wlmiuistiation of the goverament 
was verj cflicicnt in remoMtig it The almost complete 
unammitj of tl o press of the United States, na well as the 
assurances of indiTulnals well comersant with Iho state of 
public opinion in that countty, convinco mo, that the mes 
Bures which I adopted mot with a concurrcnco that com 
pletely turned tlio tide of fcchng la favonr of tho British 
Government l^or can I doubt from the unvarying ovidcnce 
that I have received from all persons who have recently tra 
veiled tlitougU the txonticr states of the Union that there 
hardlj exists at the present moment the slightest fceltug 
which can properly he called sympathy Whatever aid the 
insurgents hove recently received from ciliscns of the United 
States may either be attributed to those notional animosities 
which are the too sure result of past wars or to those undis 
guised projects of conquest and ropme which since the uiva 
Bion of Texas find bat too much favour among the danng 
population of the frontiers Judging from the ebaradter and 
behaviour of tho Amencass most prominent m the recent ag 
gressions on Upper Canada they seem to have been produced 
mainly by the latter cause nor does any cause appear to 
have secured to the insurgents of Lower Canada any very 
extensive aid except that in money and munitions of war of 
which the sonree cannot very clearly be traced Hardly any 
Americans took part in the recent disturbances m Lower Ca 
nada Last year the outbreak was the s gnal for numerous 
public meetings in all the great cities of the frontier States 
from Buffalo to New York At theso the most entire sym 
pathy With the influrgents was openly avowed > large snb 
Bcnptions were raised and volunteers mvited to join Since 
the last outbreak no sneb mamfestahons have taken place 
the meetings which the Nelsons and others have attempted 
m New York Philadelphia ‘Wasbu^on and elsewhere have 
ended m complete failure , and at the present moment, there 
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does not exist the slightest indication of any sympathy with 
the objects of the Lower Canadian insurgents, or of any de- 
sire to co-operate with them for political purposes. Tho 
danger, howerer, which may he apprehended from the mere 
desire to repeat the scenes of Texas in tho Canadas, is a 
danger from which we cannot ho secure while tho disaffec- 
tion of any considerable portion of the population continues 
to give an appearance of weakness to our Government. It 
is in •vain to expect that such attempts can wholly he repressed 
by the federal Government ; or that they could even bo ef- 
fectually counteracted by tho utmost exertion, of its autho- 
rity, if any sadden turn of affairs should again revive a strong 
and general sympathy with insurrection in Canada. With- 
out dwelling on the necessary weakness of a merely federal 
GoTemment — ^without adverting to the difficulty which au- 
thorities, dependent for their very existence on tho popular 
^l, find in successfully resisting a general manifestation of 
public feelmg, the impossibility which any Government would 
find in restraining a population like that which dwells along 
the thousand miles of this firontier, must be obvious to all 
who reflect on tbe difficulty of maintaining the police of a 
dispersed commiuiity. 

Nor »is this danger itself unprodnctive of feelings which 
are in their turn calculated to produce yet farther mischief. 
The loyal people of Canada, indignant at the constant damage 
and terror occasioned by incursions from tho opposite shore, 
naturally turn their hostility agamst the nation and the go- 
vernment which permit, and which they accuse even of con- 
niving at the violation of international law and justice, 
blutual recriminations are bandied about from one side to the 
other ; and the very facilities of mtercourse which keep alive 
tho sympathy between portions of tho two populations, afford 
at the same lime occasions for the collision of angry passions 
and national antipathies. The violent party papers on each 
side, and the various bodies whose pecuniary interests a war 
would promote, foment tho strife A large portion of each 
population endeavours to incito its own government to war, 
and at the same time labours to produce tbe same result by 
irritating the national feelings of the rival community. Hu- 
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and were ttus dcceiYed, as all those are apt to bo who 
under such circmnatances, and on such grounds. Tb® 
test bote some resemblance to that great struggle of their 
own forefathers, •which they regard with the highest pnde 
Like that, they believed it to be a contest of a Colony agains 
the Empire, whose miscondnct alienated their own countiy 
they considered it to Be a contest undertaken by a peope 
professing to seek independence of distant control, an 
extension of popular pnvilogeB , and, finally, a contest o 
which the first blow was struck m consequence of a violation 
of a colonial constitution and the appropriation of the coin 
nial revenues 'without the consent of the colonists It R®® 
not surprise us, that such apparently probable and sufficient 
causes were generally taken, by the people of the Unite 
States, as completely accounting for the wholo dispute , 
that the analogy between the Canadian insurrection and the 
Wat of Independence was considered to be satisfactorily 
made out , and that a free and high spirited pcoplo eagerly 
demonstrated its sympathy with those whom it regarded a* 
gallantly attemptmg, with uneqnal means, to assert that 
glorious canse which its own fathers had tnompbantly RP 
held 

In the case of Upper Canada, I bolicvo the sympathy to 
have been much more slroi^ and durable , and though the 
occasion of the contest was apparently less marked, I have 
no donbt that this was more than compensated by the sinu 
lanty of language and manners, which enabled the 
rebels of the Upper Provinco to present their case much 
more easily and forcibly to those whoso sympathy and aid 
they sought Tho incidents of any stmgglo of a largo per 
tion of a peoplo with its Oovernment, arc sure, at some tun® 
or another, to elicit some sympathy with thoso who ajj'.ar, 
to the careless view of a foreign nation, only as martyrs to 
the popular can'uj, and as victims of a Government couduclcd 
on principles differing from its own ^Vjnd I have no doubt 
that if tho internal straggle bo renewed, the sympathy from 
without will, at some time or another, rcsuino its former 
strength 

bor it must be recollected that the natural tics of synipstby 
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tetween the English population of the Canadas and the 
mhabitants of the frontier States of the Union are pecu- 
liarly strong. Not only do they speak the same language, 
live under laws having the same origin, and preserve the 
same customs and habits, hut there is a positive alternation, 
if I may so express it, of the populations of the two countries. 
While large tracts of the British territory aro peopled by 
American citizens, who still keep up a constant connection 
with their kindred and friends, the neighbouring States are 
filled with emigrants from Great Britain, some of whom 
have quitted Canada after unavailing efforts to find there a 
profitable return for tbeir capital and their labour ; and 
many of whom have settled in the United States, while other 
members of their fiinulies, and the companions of their youth, 
have taken np their abode on the other side of the frontier. 
I had no means of ascertaining the exact degree of truth in 
some statements which I have heard respecting the number 
of Irish settled in the State of New York; but it is com- 
monly asserted that there are no less than 40,000 Irish in 
the mihtia of that State. Tho intercourse between these 
two divisions of what is, in feet, on identical population, is 
constant and universal. The border townships of Lower 
Canada hre separated from the United States by an imagi- 
nary line ; a great part of the frontier of Upper Canada by 
rivers, which ate crossed in ten minutes and the rest y 
lakes, which interpose hardly a six boors’ passage between 
the inhabitants of each side. Every man’s daily occupations 
bring him in contact with bis neighbours on the other si o 
of tho line ; the daUy wonts of one country ere supplied by 
the produce of the other; end the population of each is in 
some degree dependent on tho state of trade and the eman s 
of tho other. Such common wonts begot on interest m the 
politics of each country amoog the citizens of t e o er. 
Tho newspapers circulate in some places almost equa y on 
the different sides of the lino; and men discover that their 
welfare is frequently as much involved in tho po i ic c 
dition of their neighbours os of thoir own countrymen. 

Tho danger of any serious mischief from this cause appears 
to me to be less at the present moment than for some time 
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past. The events of the last year, and the circulation of 
more correct information respecting the real causes of con* 
tention, have apparently operated very successfully against 
the progress or continuance of this species of sympathy ; and 
I liave the satisfaction of believing that the policy which 
was pursued during my administration of the government, 
■was very eihcient in amoving it. The almost complete 
unanimity of the press of the United States, as well as the 
assurances of individuals well conversant with the state of 
public opinion in that country, convince me, that the mea- 
sures which I adopted met with a concurrence that com- 
pletely turned the tide of feeling m favour of the British 
Government. Nor can I doubt, from the unvarying evidence 
that I have received from all persons who have recently tra- 
veDed through the frontier states of tho Uniou, tliat there 
hardly exists, at the present moment, the slightest fceliuff 
which can properly he called sympathy. TVhatever aid the 
insurgents have recently received from citizens of tho United 
States, may either be'attnbnted to those national animosities 
which are the too sure result of past wars, or to those undis- 
guised projects of conquest and rapine which, since the inva- 
sion of Texas, find but too much favour among the danng 
population of the frontiers. Judging from the character and 
behaviour of the Americaus most prominent in the recent ag- 
gressions on Upper Canada, they seem to have been produced 
mainly by the latter canso : nor does any cause appear to 
have secured to the insurgents of Lower Canada any ^cry 
extensive aid, except that in money and munitions of war, of 
which tho source cannot very clearly be traced. Hardly any y 
Americans took part in the recent disturbances m Lower Ca- 
nada. Last year, tbe outbreak was the signal for numerous 
public meetings in all the great cities of tho frontier States, 
from Buffalo to New York. At these tho most entiro sym- 
palby With iho was ofenJj- aroir.ed; Jarso auh- 

RcriptioDS were raised, and volimteers invited to join. Since 
the last ouibreok no such monirestatiODS have taken place : 
tbe meetings which tho Kelsons and others have attempted 
in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and elsowhcre, ha>o 
ended in complete failure ; and, at ibe present moment, there 
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does not east tie Ebghtest indication of any sympathy with 
tho ohieots of tho liOWor Canadian insurgents, or of any ao- 
Eire to CO operate with them for political purposes. Ihe 
danger, howerer, which may he apprehended ^m e me 
desire to repeat the scenes of Texas in t o ana , 
danger from which we cannot he secore while the 
tion of any considerable portion of the popvdation con 
to give an appearance of weakness to onr pj 

IS m vam to e^ect that sneh attempts can wholly be 
by the federal Gorermnent , or that they co eve 
fecbiaUy connteracted by the ntmost exertion of antho* 
nty, if any sndden turn of affairs should again revive ° 

and general sympathy with insurrection m ana a 

out dwelhngr the necessary weakness of a 

Govemmen^-without adverting to the difhculty 

tbonties, dependent for their very existence on . 

will, find m successfully resisting a 

public feeling, the impossibility which any £>■« „ ^ 

find m restrLmg a population like that 

the thousand mdes of this frontier, must obvious to all 

who reflect on the difficoHy of maintaining the police of 

nrtrrzier 

ate in their turn calculated to produce ye damage 

The loyal people of Cauada. indignant at the 
and teL occasioned by incursions from the 
nataraUytnm their hostility agamst the nation and the go 
remment which permit, and which they aci^e oven ctjon 

nirmg at the Tiolation “’^'™“^°Zfrom one side to tho 
llnlual tectuninalions are liandiei about iroiu 

other, and ‘ho very facihfre, of mterco-e *ch ^ 

tho sympathy hetween portions „ jJ^ofaugiy passions 

at Uie same time for 

and national ^ peemnary inlereals a war 

side, and the vatieus bote 

wonia ptomolo, foment tho 6 p,„nimcnt to war, 

population cnacavours to inm ^ ip 

and at tho samo time ^ ^f^^Zommanily Eu 

imtatmg the national feelings of 
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past. The events of tlio last year, and the circulation of 
more correct information respecting the real canses of con- 
tention, have apparently operated very successfully against 
the progress or continuance of this species of sympathy ; and 
I have the satisfaction of believing that the policy which 
was pursued during my administration of the govcmment, 
was veij efficient in removing it. The almost complete 
unanimity of the press of the United States, as well as the 
assurances of individuals well conversant with the state of 
public opinion in that counliy, convince me, that the mea- 
sures which I adopted met with a concurrence that com- 
pletely turned the tide of feeling in favour of the British 
Government. Nor can I doubt, from the unvarying evidence 
that I have received from all persona who have recently tra- 
velled through the frontier states of the Union, that there 
hardly esiats, at the present moment, the sUghtest feeling 
which can ptopetly bs called sympathy. Whatever aid the 
msurgents have recently received from citizens of the United 
States, may either be'attributcd to those national animosities 
which are the too sure result of past wars, or to those undis- 
guised projects of coni^uest and rapine which, since the inva- 
sion of Texas, find but too much favonr among the daring 
population of tho frontiers. Judging from the character anci 
behaviour of the Americans most prominent in the recent ag- 
gressions on Upper Canada, they seem to have been produced 
mainly by the latter cause: nor does any cause appear to 
have secured to the insurgents of Lower Canada any ^cr} 
extensive aid, except that in money and munitions of war, of 
which the source cannot very clearly he traced Hardly any / 
Americana took part in tho recent diatnrhanecs in Lower Ca- 
nada. Last year, the outbreak was the signal for numerous 
public meetings in oil the great cities of the frontier States, 
from Buffalo to New York. At these the most entire sym- 
pathy with the insurgents was openly crowed ; largo enh- 
scriptions were raised, and volunteers invited to join. Since 
the last outbreak no such maiufeKtationa have token place : 
the meetings which the Nelsons and others have attempted 
in Now York, Philadelphia, ‘Wnahington, and cl<iowbero, haio 
ended in complete failure ; and, at the present moment, there 
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moTixa are diligently circulated hj tlio Canadian press , and 
every friendly act of the American people or government ap 
pcare to he systematically sahjected to tho most iinfavoomhlo 
construction It is not only to bo apprehended that this 
state of mutual suspicion and dislike may he brought to a 
head by acts of mutual reprisals, bat that the officers of 
tho respective governments, in despair of preserving peace, 
may take little care to prevent the actual couiTucnccment of 
war 

Though I do not believe that there ever was a time m 
which tho specific rehtions of the two countries rendered it 
less bkelj that the United States would imagine that a war 
Tvjth England could promote their own interests, yet it can 
not be doubted that the disturbed state of the Canadas is a 
serious drawback on the prosperity of a great part of the 
Union Instead of presenting an additional field for their 
commercial entcrpn«o, these Provinces, m tbcir present state 
of disorder, arc rather a bamcr to Ibeir indnstnal energies 
The present state of things also occasions great expense to 
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tion an3 impoTcnshmcnt ■whicb i3 now rapidly going on 
The present evil is not merely, Ibat improvement is stayed, 
and that the wealth and population of tlicso Colonies do not 
increase according to the rapid scale of American progress. 
Ko accession of population takes place by immigration, and 
DO capital IS brought into tbo country. On the contrarj, 
both the people and tho capital seem to bo quitting tlieso 
distracted Provinces From tbo French portion of Lower 
Canada there has, for a long time, been a largo annual emi- 
gration of young men to tbo nortbem stotes of the Amencan 
Umon, m which they aro highly valned as labourer?, and 
gain good wages, with their savings from which they gene- 
rally return to their homes in a few months or years I do 
not believe that the usual amonnt of this emigration has been 
increased during tbo last year, except by a few persons pro- 
minenUy compromised in tho insuirection, who have sold 
their property, and made up their minds to a perpetual exile , 
but I tbinl there is some reason to behove that, among the 
class of habitual emigrants whom I have described, a great 
many now take up their permanent residence in the United 
States But the staUonary habits and local attachments of 
the French Canadians render it little likely that they will 
qmt their country in great numbers I am not aware that 
there is any dimmution of the British population from such a 
cause. The employment of British capital m the Province 
13 not materially checked in the prmcipal branch of trade j 
and the mam evils arc the withdrawal of enterprising British 
capitalists from the French portion of the country, the dimi- 
mshed employment of the capital now in the Provmce, and 
tho entire stoppage of all increase of the population by means 
of immigration But from Upper Canada the withdrawal 
both of capital and of population has been very cousidetable 
I have received accounts from most respectable sources of a 
very numerous emigration from the whole of the ‘Western 
and London districts It was said by persons who professed 
to Lave witnessed it, that considerable numbers had, for a 
long time, daily passed over from Amherstburgh and Sand 
wicb to Detroit, and a most mspectable mformant stated, 
that he had seen, m one of the districts which I have men 
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tioned, no less than fifteen vacant farms together on the road 
Bide A body of the reforming party have avowed m the 
most open manner their intention of emigrating from politi 
cal motives and publicly mnted all who might bo inflaenced 
by similar feelings to join in their enterpnze Tor this the 
^ssissippi Emigration Society has heeii formed with the 
purpose of facilitating emigration from Upper Canada to the 
new territory of the Union called Iowa on the west bank of 
the Upper Mississippi The prospectus of the undcrtakuig 
and the report of the deputies who were sent to examine the 
country in question were given m the public press and the 
advantages of the new colony strongly enforced by the re 
formers and depreciatingly discussed by the friends of the 
Government The number of persons who have thus enu 
grated is not however I have reason to believe as great as 
it has often been represented Many who might be disposed 
to take such a step cannot sell their farms on fair terms and 
though some relying on the ease with which land is obtamed 
in the United States have been content to remove merely 
their stock and their chattels yet there are others again who 
cannot at the last make the sacrifices which a forced sale 
would necessitate and who continue even under their pre 
sent state of alarm to remain m hopes of better times In 
the d stnets which border on the St Lawrence little has in 
fact come of the detenmnation to emigrate which was 
loudly expressed at one time And some even of those who 
actually left the country are said to have returned But the 
mstances which have come to my knowledge induce me to 
attach even more importance to tho class than to the alleged 
number of the emigrants and I can by no means agree with 
some of the dominant parly that the persons who thus leavo 
the country are disaficcted sabjeets whose removal is a 
great advantage to loyal and peaceable men In a country 
like Upper Canada where the mtrodnction of populat ou 
and capital is above all things needful for its prosperity ai d 
almost for its continued existence it would be more prudent 
as well as just more the interest as well as tho duty of Go- 
vernment to remove the canses of d safTcction tl an to drive 
out the disoilccted But there is no ground for asserting 
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that all the reformers 'who haxe Urns quitted the country are 
disloyal and turbulent men ; nor indeed is it very clear that 
all of them are reformers, and that the increasing insecurity 
of person and property have not, without distinction of poli- 
tics, driven out some of the most valuable settlers of the 
Province. A great impression has been lately made by the 
removal of one of the largest proprietors of tho Province, a 
gentleman who arrived there not many years ago from Trini- 


dad ; who has taken no prominent, and certainly no violent 
part in politics; and who has now transferred liimeelf and 
his property to the United States, simply because in Upper 
Canada he can find no aecnre investment for the latter and 
no tranquil enjoyment of life. I heard of another English 
gentleman, who, having resided in the country for six or 
seven years, and invested largo aoms in bringing over a su 
perior breed of cattle and sheep, was, nhile I was there sell 
ing off his stock and implements, with a view of settlini? i ' 
Illinois. I was informed of an individual, who, thirty vea ° 
ago, had gone into the forest with his axe on his shotdil ” 
and, with no capital at starting, had, by dint ofpatie t 1 
boor, acquired a farm and stock, which he had sold L o ftoA? * 
nith which he went into the United States. Tij{g 
was assured, was only a epccimen of a numerou ^ 

whose unwearied industry the growth and prosn V 
Colony arc mainly to bo ascribed They ar ^ 
from it, on account of tho present insecurity 0^ 
ing iu former times been identified in po],j, l^av- 

thoso that subsequently oppeared as proininenf 
revolt, are regarded and treated as rebels 
held themselves completely aloof from all 
schemes or acts of rebellion. Considerable in 

as to tlio general disposition to qmt ju also exists 

said to have been produced by soma was 

authorities among that mUd and inn. , - ““^‘‘sares of tb.. 


of tho Niagara district. 
Such arc tho lamenUbh 


„;n ..hiA hsTo >. l„:.g .Sj political • , 
'■ are callej 
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on to take imincdmto prccaations dangers so filarm 

ing O'! of rebellion, foreign inrasion, nnd ultor oxhans 
linn and depopulation Wien I look on tlio vanons and 
deep rooted cansca of miBchief winch tins past unimry has 
pointed out ns ousting in otcij inatitution, in tbo constitn 
tious and in tbo Tcry comjosition of society tbroogboot a 
great part of tbeso Provinces, I almost shrink from the 
apparent presumption of grappling snlh tbeso gigantic dilS 
cuUics Nor Flinll I i tempt to do so m detail I rclj on 
tlio efficacy of rofonn m the constitntional system ly which 
these Colonies nra governed, for the removal of every nhnso 
in their administration which defLctivo inslttntions have 
engendered If a system can ho devised which shall lay m 
these countries the foundation of an efficiont and popular 
gOTcmmcnt, enanro harmony, in place of collision between 
Ibo various powers of tlio State, and I ring the influence of a 
vigorous pul he opinion to bear on every detail of public 
affurs, wo may rely on enflicioDt remedies being found for 
the present vices of tbo admimstratiro system 
Tbo preceding pages have sufficiently pointed out tbo 
nature of those evils, to tbo cxtoosivo operation of wbieb I 
attnbote the various practical gnovancos, aud tbo present 
nnsatisfactoiy condition of the North Azuencan Colomes 
It 18 not by weakening, but etrcngthening tbo influence of 
tbo people on its Goremmont, by confining within much 
narrower bounds than those hitherto allotted to it, and not 
by extending the interference of the imperial antbonties in 
the details of colonial afiairs that I behove that harmony is 
to bo restored, where dissension has so long prevailed , and 
a rcgnlanty and vigour hitherto nnknown, introdncod into 
the admmistration of these Provmces It needs no change 
m the principles of goverameni, no invention of a new con 
stitutional theory, to supply the remedy which would in my 
opmioQ completely remove the existing pohtical disorders 
It needs but to follow ont consistently the principles of the 
British constitution and introdnce into the Government of 
these great Colomes those wise provisions by which alone 
the working of the representative system can m any country 
be rendered harmomous and effimant We are not now to 
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consider the policy of cstahlisUng representativo goTem- 
ment in the North American Ckilonios. That has been irre- 
Tocahly done ; and the experiment of depriving the people 
of their present constitutional power, is not to ho thought of. 
To conduct their Government harmoniously, in accordance 
with its established principles, is now the business of its 
rolcrs ; and I know not how it is possible to secure that 
harmony in any other way, than by administering the Go- 
vemment on those principles which have been found perfectly 
cQlcacions in Great Britain. I would not impair a sinwlo 
prerogative of the Crown; on the contrary, I believe that 
tho interests of the people of these Colonics require the pro- 
tection of prerogatives, which have not hitherto been ever- 
ciecd. But the Crown most, on tho other hand, submit to 
tho necessary consequences of representativo inslitntions ♦ 
and if it has to carry on tho Govemment in imison with a 
representative body, it must consent to carry it on by 
means of those iu whom that representative body has con- 
fidence. 


In England, this principlo has been bo long considered an 
indisputable and essential part of our constitution, that it 
has really hardly ever been found necessary to inquire into 
the means by which its observaoco is enforced. iVhen 
ministry ceases to command a majority in Parliament 
great questions of policy, its doom is immediately Bcaled” 
and it would appear to ns as slrungo to attempt for * 
time, to enny on a Government by means of minister 
pclually m a minonlj, «3 it ivonW bo to pj,, 
niijoritj ot Tolls opiin.l tbem. The oncient ^ 

rcncdics, by impeachment and a sloppaffo of tb 
have never, since the reign of William ° ®^rpl»C8, 

into opcmlion for the pnrpo’'eor rrmoTnifm rn 
have never been called for, l*ccanBc, in fact 
babit of ministers rslbcr to anlicJpato tho' * 
ftbsolntely boslilo vole, and to reUro 
by a ban? and uncertain inajonly. If p .^“.®”PPOrtcd only 
have frequently slopped the sapphes, ^^^Pslaturcs 

public servanu by uoja«l or harsh '{«, liarassod 

because Ibe removal of .q unwpalar it was 

r •amm.,lr.li„„ ^onW 
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not be effected in the colonies by those milder indications 
of a want of confidence, which hare always sufficed to attain 
the end in the mother countiy. 

The means which hare occasionally been proposed in the 
Colonies tbemselves appear to me by no means calculated 
to attain the desired end in tbe best way. These proposals 
indicate such a want of reliance on the wdlingucss of the 
Imperial Goremment to acquiesce in the adoption of a 
better system, as, if .warranted, weald render an harmonious 
adjustment of the different powers of the State utterly hope* 
less. An elective executive council would not ouly he utterly 
inconsiEtent \rith monarchical government, but would really, 
under tbe nominal authority of the Crown, deprive the com- 
munity of one of the great advantages of an hcreditaiy 
monarchy. Every purpose of popular control might bo 
combined with every advantage of vesting the immediate 
choice of advisers in the Crown, were the Colonial Governor 
to be instructed to secure the co-operation of the Assembly 
in his policy, by entrusting its administration to such men 
as could command a majority; and if ho ^ere given to 
understand that bo need count on no aid from homo in any 
dilTercnce with tho Asaombly, that should not directly 
involve the relations between the mother country and tho 
Colony. This change might bo effected by a single des- 
patch containing such instructions ; or if any legal enact- 
ment were requisite, it «ouJd only bo ouo that would render 
it necessary that tho official acts of tho Governor should be 
countersigned by some public fanctionaiy. This would 
induce responsibility for every act of tho Government, aud, 
as a natural consequence, it would nccessitato the anhslitn- 
tion of a system of administration, by means of competent 
bends of departments, for tho present rude machiucij* of an 
cTcculivo council Tho Governor, if ho wislietl to retain 
advisers not possessing tho confidence of tho exiting Assem- 
bly, might rely on tho effect of an appeal to tho people, and, 
if imsuecessfal, he might bo coerced by a refusal of siipplics, 
or bis advisers might bo terrified by the prospect of im- 
peachment. But there can bo no reason for apprehending 
that either party would enter on a eonteit, when each would 
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find its interest m tie mnintenonce of harmony , and the 
ahuse of the poivers which each would constitutionally pos 
scss, would cease when the etruggle for larger powers became 
mmecessary Nor can I conceive that it would ho found 
impossible or dilBoult to conduct a Colonial Government 
with precisely that limitation of the respective 
which has been so long and so easily mamtamed in Great 


untain , , 

1 know that it has been nrged, that the principles which 
are productive of harmony and good govemmen in e 
mother country, ore hy no means applicable o a oo ^a 
dependency It is said that it is necessary that t e a mi 
nistration of a colony shoold be earned y persons 
nominated •without any reference to the wishes o i s ® ' 
that they have to carry into effect the pohey, no o a 
people, hut of the authorities at homo, and that a colony 
which should name aU its own ^dministraUve functionancs 
would, m fact, cease tc he depeudont I 
system which I propose would, in feet, p ..nlnmBta 

government of the colony in the ban s o 
themselves , and that wo should thus cave 
evecatiou of the laws, of whioh we have ‘””8 
makmg solely to them Perfectly aware of 
our colonial possessions, and strongly ^ ijiow 

uccessily of ^mlainiog our “ 7“- 

not in what respect it can be desirable a w , ^ 

fere with their internal legistation in matters *eh d^net 
affect them relations with the mother country 
which so eoneem ns, are very few The ®®“‘ 
form of BOvemment,-the regulat.eu ^ 
and of tr!de with the Lpes'a, of tt 

Colomes, and foreign nation , „t,v,vli tTi<> mother 

pabhe lands, are ‘^® sufficiently 

the oretSion which tie Colony derives from as against 
toe protcclion wm beneficial terms which our laws 

foreign ®o®“'® ' ^ j ^ ts share of the reciprocal hone 

rrehirat'eo“fe^^d by « wi., syatem of eo.enm. 
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tion. A perfect sabor^Jination, on the part oi the Colony, 
on these points, is secnred by the adrantagcs which it finds 
in the continnanco of its connection with the Empire. It 
certainly is not strengthened, bat greatly weakened, by a 
vexatious interference on the part of tha Homo Government, 
with the enactment of laws for regulating the internal con- 
cerns of the Colony, or in tbo selection of the persons 
entrusted with their excention. The colonists may not 
always know what laws are best for them, or which of their 
countrymen are the fittest for conducting their affairs ; hut, 
at least, they have a greater interest in coming to a right 
judgment on these points, and will take greater pains to do 
so than those whose welfare is very remotely and slightly 
affected by the good or bad legislation of those portions of 
the Empire If the colonists make had laws, and select 
improper persons to conduct their affairs, they will generally 
ho the only, always tho greatest, sufferers ; nod, like the 
people of other countries, they must hear the >lls which they 
bring on themselves, until they chooso to apply the remedy. 
But it surely cannot bo tho duty or tho interest of Great 
Britain to keep a moat oxpensivo military possession of these 
Colonics, in order that a Governor or Secretary of State 
may he able to confer colonial appointments on ono rather 
than another set of persons io the Colonics. Eor this is 
really the only question at issoo. Tho slightest acqaainianco 
with these Colonies proves tho follocy of tho common notion, 
that any considerable amount of patronage in thorn is dis- 
tributed among strangers from tho mother country. Wiat- 
cver incouTcnicnco a consequent frequency changes 
among tho holders of office may produco, is a necessary 
disadvantago of free government, which will bo amply 
compensated by the perpetual harmony which tho systciu 
must produce between the people nud its nilcrs. Nor do I 
fear that tho character of tho public sorvants will, in auy 
respect, sutTer from a inoro popular tenure of offico Fori 
cm conccivo no system so ealcoUled to fill important posts 
vriib incflieiont persons as tho preaciit, in which pubhe 
opinion is too hulo consnltod in tho original appointment, 
Bud in it in almost iujHMsiblo to rcinovo tijoso who 
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disappoint the expectations of their usefulness, without 
inflicting a kind of brand on thwr capacity or integrity. 

I am well aware that many persons, both in the Colonies 
and at home, view the system which I recommend with 
considerable alarm, because they distrust the ulterior views 
ol those by whom it was originally proposed, and whom 
they suspect of urging its adoption, with the intent only of 
enabling them more easily to subvert monarchical institu- 
tions, or assert the independence of the Colony. I believe, 
however, that the extent to which these ulterior views exist, 
has been greatly overrated We most not take every rash 
expression of disappointment as an indication of a settled 
aversion to the existing constitution ; and my own observa- 
tion convinces me, that the predominant feding of all the 
English population of the North American Colonies is that 
of devoted attachment to the mother country. I believe 
that neither the interests nor the feelings of the people are 
incompatible with a Colonial Government, wisely and popu- 
larly administered. The proofs, which many who are much 
dissatisfied with the existing administration of the Govern- 
ment, have given of their loyalty, are not to be denied or 
overlooked. Tbo attachment constantly exhibited by the 
people of these Provinces towards the Bntish Crown an 
Empire, has all the chorocteristics of a strong national 
fccUng. They value the institutions of their country, not 
merely from a sense of the practical advantages which they 
confer, but from sentiments of national pride; and they 
uphold them the more, because they are accustomed to 
view them as marks of nationality, which distingmsh them 
from their Republican neighbours. I do not mean to afl^ 
that this is a feeling which no impolicy on the part of Uio 
mother conntry will bo unablo to impair » but o mos 
conCdcnUy regard it as one which may, if rightly appre- 
cialcd, bo made tbo link of on ondnring and adTantageona 
connection. Tho BriUsh pcoplo ot tlio North Amcncan 
Colonics aro . people on chom see ma, eafolj rely, ^d to 
»bom we mnsl not grudgo power. For it is not to tho 
indmduala who base been londest in demanding tto change, 
that I propoao to concedo tho responsibility ot tbs Colonisl 
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iidmmistration, bat to llio people themselves Nor can I 
conceive that any pooplo, or snj considerahlo portion of a 
people, will now with diBsatihfaction ft cliango which would 
omomil simply to this, that Iho Croini roalJ henceforth 
consult tho inshcs of the people m the choice of its 
eervants 

Tho important olteralion in the policy of tho Colonial 
Government which I recommend, might I o wholly or in 
great part effected for the pre<«cnt hy tho unaided aolhonty 
of tho Crown , and I hclieve that tho great mass of discon 
tent in Upper Canada whieh is not directly connected with 
personal imialion, ansuig onl of l\io incidents of the lato 
tronhles might ho dispelled by an assnranco that tho 
government of tho Colony shoold henceforth bo carried on 
m conformity with the viewB of tho majority in tho Assem 
hly But I think that for tho well being of the Colonies, 
and the security of tho mollier country, it is necessary that 
such a chango should bo rendered moro permanent than a 
momentary sense of the ousting dilBcullics can ensure its 
hoing I connot believe that persons in power in this 
country will bo restrained from tho injudicious interference 
Twth the internal management of these Colozue^ which I 
deprecate while they remain tho petty and divided commu 
nities which they now are Tho pabhe attention at homo 
13 distracted by tho vanous and sometimes contrary com 
plamta of these different contiguous ftovinces Bach now 
urges its demands at different times and in somewhat 
different forms and tho intorests which each individual 
complainant represents as in penj, are too petty to attract 
the due attention of the Empire Bat if these important 
and extensive Colomes ahould speak with one voice if it 
were felt that every error of our colonial pohey must cause 
a common suffering and a common discontent throughout 
the whole wide extent of British America those complaints 
would never he provoked because no authority would ven 
tore to run counter to the wishes of such a community 
except on points absolutely mvo ving the few imperial inte 
rests which it is necessary to remove from the junsdiction 
of Colonial legislation 
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It i3 necessary that I shonld also recommend what appears 
to ms an essential limitation on the present powers of the 
representathe bodies in these Colonies. I consider good 
government not to be attainable while the present onre- 
stricted powers of voting public money, and of managing 
the local expenditure of the community, are lodged in the 
hands of an Assembly. As long as a revenne is raised, 
which leaves a large surplus after the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses of the civil Government, and as long as any 
member of the Assembly may, without restriction, propose 
a Vote of public money, so long will the Assembly retain in 
its hands the powers which it everywhere abases, of mis- 
applying that money. The prerogative of the Crown, which 
is constantly exercised in Great Britain for the teal protec- 
tion of the people, ought never to have been waived in the 
Colonies; and if the rule of the Imperial Parliament, that 
no money vote should be proposed without the previous 
consent of the Crown, were introdsced into these Colonies, 
it might be wisely employed in protecting the public inte- 
rests, now frequently sacrificed in that scramble for local 
appropriations, which chiefly serves to give an undue in- 
fluence to particular individuals or parties. 

The establishment of a good system of municipal institu- 
tions throughout these Provinces is s matter of vital import- 
ance. A general legislature, which manages the private 
business of every parish, in addition to tbo common business 
of the country, wields a power which no singlo body, bow- 
ever popular in its constitution, ought to have ; a power 
which must ho destructive of any constitutional balance. 
The true principle of limiting popular power is that appor- 
tionment of it in many diQeront depositaries which has been 
adopted in all tho most free and stable States of tho Union, 
Instead of confiding tho whole collection and distribution 
of all tho revenues raised in any country for oil general end 
local purposes to a single representative body, tho power of 
local assessment, and tho application of the funds arising 
from it, should bo entrusted to local management. Jt is in 
vain to expect that this sacrifice of power will bo voluntanly 
made by any rcprcBcnUlive body. Tho establishment of 
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muMCipil inslitnlions for tlio wbolo country ehonla lo m»3» 
c part of every eoloninl constilnhon, end the piorogiUvo ol 
tlio Crown Bliould bo conaUnllj interpose 1 to clcck sny 
cncroecbmcnt on tbo fnnctionB of the local bodies, until tlio 
people abotild become alive, oa moot assuredly they alinost 
immcdinlclj would bo, to tbo ncccasity of protecting their 
local pnnlcges , 

Tlio cstallislimcnt of a souna and ponero! aj stem for lu 
management of the lands and tlio aoltlcment of the Colomes, 
IS a necessary part of any good and duraHo ® 

goTcmmcnt In a report contained in tlio Appcnaii to 
present, tlio plan which I recommend for this purpose ® 
folly detcloped , 

These general principlca apply, howoTcr, only to ^oso 
changes in tho aystora of government which are reqtnr 
order to rectify disorders common to all tho North Amenesn 
Colonies , hut they do not »o any degree go to remOTO those 
evils in the present atnle of Lower Canada which rcquive 
tho most immcdialo remedy The fatal fond of 
which IS tho cause of tho most extensive mischief, wonl 
aggravated at tho present moment hy any change w i 
should give tho majority more power than they have 
possessed A plan by which it is proposed to ensure 8 
tranqml government of Lower Canada, must include m itse 
the means of putting an end to the agitation of national s 
putes m tho legislature, hy settling, at once and for ever, 
the national character of tho Province. I entertain no 
doubts as to the national character which must bo given to 
Lower Canada , it must be that of the Bntish Empire , that 
of the majority of tho population of British Amenca , that 
of the great race which must, m the lapse of no long period 
of time be predominant over tho whole North American 
Continent Without effecting tho change so rapidly or so 
roughly as to shock the feelmgs and trample on the welfare 
of the existing generation it must henceforth be tbo first 
and steady purpose of the Bntish Government to establish 
an English population with English laws and language in 
this Province and to trust its government to none but a 
decidedly English Legislature 
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It may bo said that this is a hard measure to a conquered 
people ; that the French -were originally the whole, and still 
are the bulk of the population of Lower Canada ; that the 
EngUsh are new comers, who have no right to demand the 
extinction of the nationality of tho people, among whom 
commercial enterprise has drawn them. It may be said, 
that if the French are not so civilized, so energetic, or so 
money-making a race as that by which they are surrounded, 
they are an amiable, a virtuous, and a contented peop e, 
possessing all tie essentials of material comfort, and not to 
bo despised or ill-used, because they seek to enjoy w at 
they have, without emulating the spirit of accumulation, 
which influences their neighbours. Their nations ity is 
after all, an inheritance ; and they most he not too sorerely 
punished, hcoause they have dreamed of maintaming on the 
distant banks of the St. Lartrenco, and transmitting to their 
posterity, tho language, tho manners, and tho institutions 
of that groat nation, that for tiro centuries gaje the tone of 
thought to tho European Continent. If the isputes of the 
two races are irreconoileablo, it may be urged a jus ic 
demands that the minority should be compelled to aeqmcsco 
in tho supremacy of the ancient and most nnmerous eccn- 
pants of tho Erorince, and not protend to force their own 
institutions and customs on tho majority. ^ 

But before deciding which of tho two races is now to be 
placed in tho ascendant, it ia but prudent to mgi^e which 
of them must ultimately proroil : for it is not wise to 
establish to-day that which must, aflor a hard stmplo, bo 
reversed to-morrow. Tho pretonsioas of the French Cana- 
dians to tho ciclusiro possession of Lower Canada, would 
debar tho yot larger English population of Upper Canada 
and tho Townships from access to tho groat nataral chaand 
of that trade which they alone hare “'“‘f ■ 
on. Tho possession of the month of tho St. La™”” 
cerasnot Ly those who happen to haro made 
ment. along the narrow lino which borders it bat all ^o 
now dwell, or will hereafter duoll. in the great ba m of that 
rirer. For wo must not look to tho present alone The 
guestioa is, by what race is it likely that tho wilderness 
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whieb now coTcra tbs rich and ample regions Boironnding 
the comparatively small and contracted districts in which the 
French Canadians are located, is eventually to be converted 
into a settled and flourishing country ? If this is to be done m 
the British dominions, as in the rest of North America, by 
some speedier process than the ordinary growth of popula- 
tion, it must ho by immigration the English Isles, or 
from the United States — the countries which supply the 
only settlers that have entered, or will enter, the Canadas in 
any large numbers. This immigration can neither be de- 
barred from a passage throngh Lower Canada, nor even be 
prevented from settling in that Frovince. The whole in- 
terior of the British dominions must, ere long, be filled with 
an English population, every year rapidly increasing its 
numerical superiority over the French. Is it just that the 
prosperity of this great majority, and of this vast tract of 
country, should be for ever, or even for a while, Impeded by 
the artificial bar which the backward laws and civilization 
of a part, and a part only, of Lower Canada, would place 
between them and the ocean? ^ it to be supposed that 
such an English population will over submit to such a 
sacrifice of its interests ? 

I must not, however, assume it to be possible that tho 
English Government shall adopt the course of placing or 
allowing any check to the influx of English immigration into 
Lower Canada, or any impediment to the profitable employ- 
ment of that English capital which is already vested therein. 
The English have already in their hands the majority of tho 
larger masses of property in the country; they have tho 
decided superiority of intelligence on their side ; they have 
the certainty that colonizaUen must swell their numbers to 
a mojonty; and they belong to the race uhich wields tho 
Imperial Govemment, and predominates on tho American 
Continent. If wo now leave them in a minority, they will 
never abandon tho assurance of being a majority beroaftcr, 
and never cease to continue the present contest with nil the 
fierceness with which it now nges. In such a contest they 
will rely on tho sympathy pf their countrymen at homo ; and 
if that is denied them, they feel voiy confident of being alio 
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to awaken the sympathy of their neighbours of kindred 
origia. They feel that if the British Goremment intends 
to maintain its hold of the Canadas, it can rely on the 
English population alone ; that if it abandons its colonial 
possessions, they must become a portion of that great Union 
which will speedily send forth its swarms of settlers, and, by 
force of namhers and activity, qoickly master every other 
race. The French Canadians, on the other hand, are but 
the remains of an ancient colonization, and are and ever 
most be isolated in the midst of an Anglo-Saxon world. 
Whatever may happen, whatever government shall be esta- 
blisbed over them, British or American, they can see no 
hope for their nationality. They can only sever themselves 
from the British Empire hy waiting till some general cause 
of *dissatisfafltion alienates them, together mlh the gorroimd- 
colonies, and leaves them part of an Engksh confede- 
racy; or, if they are able, by effecting a separation singly, 
and so either meiging in the American Union, or keeping 
Qp for a few years a wretched semblance of feeble inde- 
pendence, which wonld expose them more than ever to the 
intrusion of the sorrouading population. I am far fi*om 
wishing to encourage indiscriminately these pretensions to 
superiority on the part of any particular race ; but while the 
greater part of every portion of Iho American Continent is 
still uncleared and unocenpied, and while the English ex- 
hibit such constant and marked activity in colonization, so 
long will it be idle to imagine that there la any portion of 
that Continent into which that race will not penetrate, or in 
which, when it has penetrated, it wJl not predominate. It 
is but a question of time and mode ; it is but to determine 
whether the small number of French who now inhabit Lower 
Canada shaU be made English, under a Government which 
can protect them, or whether the process shall be delayed 
until a much larger nnmbcr shall have to undergo, at tho 
mdo hands of its uncontrolled rivals, the extinction of a 
nationality atrcngtlicncd and embittered by continnauco. 

And IS this French Canadian nationality ono which, for 
tho good merely of that people, wo ouglit to stnvo to perpe- 
tuate, even if it were possible? I* know of no national dis- 
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tinctions marldng and continuing a more hopeless inferiontjt 
The language, the laws, the character of the North America 
Continent are English; and every race but the English {i 
apply this to aU who apeak the English language) appe<ir3 
there in a condition of inferiori^. It ia to elevate them 
from that inferiority that I desire to give to the Canadians 
our English character. I desire it for the aahe of the edu 
cated classes, whom the distinction of language and manners 
keeps apart from the great Empire to which they belong. 
At the best, the fate of the educated and aspiring colonist is, 
at present, one of Lttle hope, and little activity ; but t m 
French Canadian is cast atiU further into the shade, by a 
language and habits foreign to those of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. A spirit of exclusion has closed the higher pro- 
fessions on the educated classes of the French Canadian**, 
more perhaps than was absolutely necessary ; but it is impos- 
sible for the utmost liberality on the part of tbo British Go* 
vemment to gvo an equal position in the general competi- 
tion of its vast population to those who speak a foreign lan- 
guage. I desire the amalgaiuation still more for tho sake 
of tbo humbler classes. Their present state of rudo and 
equal plenty is fast deteriorating under tbo pressure of popu- 
lation in the narrow limits to which they are confined. If 
thev attemnt to better iboir condition, bv oxtending them- 
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for the moment, that it is as productive of vveU-heing as its 
admirera assert. But, he it good or had, the peno in 
which it is practicable, is past ; for there is not^ enoUj, i 
unoccupied land left in that portion of the coim ^ m w iic 
English are not already settled, to admit o e presen 
French population possessing farms sufficient to supp y cm 
with their present means of comfort, under t eir sys ° 
husbandry. No population has increased by mere 
so rapidly as that of the French Canadians has smee the 
conquest. At that period their number was es imated at 
60,000 ; it is now supposed to amount to more than seven 
times as many. There has been no proportional increase o 
cultivation, or of produce from the land alrea y un er ci i 
vation ; and the increased popolation has ^ ^ ^ , 
measure provided for by mere vw in 

estates. In a Report from a Committee of e 
1825, of which Mr. Andrew Steuart was 
stated, that since 1784 the population of , y , 

quadrupled. whUe the number of cattle had 
ind the qiantity of land in cultivation had only mcrca ed 
oncthird. Complamts of distress arc 

.Werioratioo of fto circumLLed 

tlou admitted on all hands. A pe p ^ 

moat alter them mode of l.fe If tW wi* ‘o ‘ 

aamo kind of mdc, but weU-prorided 

it most be by remoying mto those parts of the “ 

which tho English aro settled ; or if they “'“8 ‘ i„„ 

sent residence, they can only obtain a 

their present employment, and working for ’ 

population, tbcir condiUon ro a icw jt-u 

‘“rr:srb:c“ 

of all Threan in^geralo and derate a pcoplo, than that 
which ?s erhib.led by the descendants of tbe Freneh in 
Lower Canada, owing to their retaining their peculiar Imt- 
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guttgo and manners They are a people with no history, 
and no literature The hteraturo of England is written in a 
language which la not them , and the only literature which 
their language renders familiar to them, is that of a nation 
from which they have been separated by eighty years of a 
foreign rule, and stiU more hy those changes which the 
Bevolution and its conse<iucncea have wrought in the whole 
political, moral, and social state of France Yet it is on a 
people whom recent history, manners and modes of thought, 
so entirely separate trom them, that the French Canadians 
are wholly dependent for almost all the instruction and 
amusement derived from boots it is on this essentially 
foreign literature, which is conversant about events opinions, 
and habits of life, perfectly strange end nnmtclligible to them, 
that they are compelled to bo dependent Their newspapers 
are mostly written by nafivoa of France who have either 
come to try their fortunes m the Province, or been brought 
into it by the party loaders, in order to supply the dearth of 
literary talent available for the political press In the same 
way their nationality operates to deprive them of the enjoy 
ments and civilizing influence of the arts Though descended 
from the people in the world that most generally love and 
have most successfully culbvatcd the drama — though Imng 
on a continent in which almost every town, great or small, 
has an Enghsh theatre, the French population of Lower Ca 
nada cut oil from every people that speaks its own language, 
can support no national stage 

In these circumstances I should be indeed surprised if 
the more reflectmg part of the French Canadians enter 
tamed at present any hope of contmumg to preserve their 
nationality Much os they struggle ngamst it it is obvious 
that the process of osainiilatioD to Enghsh habits is already 
commencing The English language is gaining ground, as 
the languago of the nch and of the employers of labour 
naturally will It appeared by some of tho few returns, 
which had been received by the Commissioner of the Inquiry 
into the etato of Education that there oro about ten itmos 
tho number of French children in Quebec Icarmng Euglish, 
as compared with tlio English children wlio learn French 
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A consideroWo time must, of courso, clapso before tho ebuBgo 
of a language can spread over ft whole people; and jnslico 
and policy alibo require, that while the people contmuo to 
use the French language, their GoTornment Blionld take no 
such means to force the English language upon them as 
^ouia, in fact, dcpriTC tho great mass of tho commnnity of 
the protection of tho laws. But, I repeat that tho alteration 
of tho character of tho Province ought to bo immediately 
entered on, and firmly, though cautiously, followed up, 
thaC in any plan, which may bo adopted for tho future 
management of Lower Canada, tho first object onght to bo 
that of making it an English Prorinco; and that, wtli this 
end in view, tho ascendancy shonld never again bo p ace m 
any bands but tboso of an English population. Indeed, at 
tho present moment this is obviously necessary • ® ® ® 

of mind in which I have described tho French Cana^an 
population, ns not only now lioing. tat ns likely for o long 
wlulo to rooinin, tUo tnisting ttam witli on cntiro control 
over this Prorinco, would bo, m foot, only nci i n ing n 
roloUion. Lower Conndn mnst bo goromed now, os it mnst 
bo hcroaflor, by nn English popnlntion: ond thus tho policy 
which tho necossitico of tho moment torco on ns, is in nccord- 
anco with that anggested by a coroprobcnsivo now of tho 
futnro and permanent improrement of tho Pronneo. 

Tho greater part of the plans whioh hare been proposed 
for the future goremmont of Lower Canada, Biiggoat either 
aa a lasting or as a temporary and intaimodiato sohomo 
that tho Goremmont of that Pronneo ahodd ba constitnlcd 
on an entirely doapotie footing, or on one that would rest it 
entirely in the hands of the Bntish minonty. It is propped 
either to place the legislatiro anlhority in a Gorernor, wi h 
a ConnoU formed of tho heads of the British party, or to 
oontriro some scheme of representation, by which « — ty 
with tho forms of representation, is to depnre a majority of 
all roice in tho management of its own affairs. 

The maintenance of an nbsolnto form of goremmont on 
any part of tho North American Continent, can nerer con- 
tinne for any long time, without exciting a general feeling 
in tho United Slates against a power of which the existence 
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j« foctjred by mcaofl m odutmt to the people, ^ 

rate Uio prcBomtJon of Iho prMcnt general eympatby of the 
United States with the polity of onr Government in Lower 
Canada ns n maUer of llic greatest importance I shonU be 
porry that the feeling should ho changed for ono nlncli, if 
prevalent among that people, most extend over the Bnrroimd 
mg ProvincM The inttnenco of gneh an opinion would not 
onij act very gtrongly on tbo entire rrcncli population, and 
keep np among them a Rcnao of injnty, and a determination 
of rcHisianco to the Ooremment, hat wonld lead to just as 
great discontent among Iho Engliali In their present angry 
Mate of feeling, they might tolerate, for a while, any arrange 
inentthat would giro them a tnomjh over tho French , 

I have greatly misunderstood their characler, if they wonld 
long bear a Qovemment in which they hod no direct vctic^i 
>ior would their joalon^ ho ohvinted by tlio gclection of a 
Council from the persons supposed to have their confidonce 
It 13 not easy to know who really possess that confidence, 
and 1 suspect that there would bo no surer way of depriving 
a man of inflacnce over them, than bj treating him as their 
representative, without their consent 

The cxperienca which wo have had of a Government 
irresponsible to the people in these Colonies docs not justify 
us in behoving that it would bo very well admuiistcred 
And tho great reforms in tho institutions of the Provmce 
which must be made ere Lower Canada can ever bo a well 
ordered and tlonnshing coramnnity, can be effected by no 
Legislature which docs not represent a great mass of public 
opinion 

But the great objection to any govemment of an absolute 
kind 18 , that it is lalpahly of a temporary nature , that 
there is no reason to believe tliat its influence during the 
few years that it would be permitted to last, would leave the 
people at all more fit to manage themselves^ that^ on the con 
trary, being a mcro tempomiy institution, it wonld be defi 
cient in that stability which is the great rer[U3ite of 
govemment in times of dismder There is every reason to 
behave that a professedly itrcsponsible government would 
be the weakest that could be devised Every one of its acts 
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wonUl bo discussed, not m tho Colony, but in England, on 
utterly incomplcto ond incorrect information, and run tho 
chanco of being disalloivcd irithout being understood Tho 
most violent outcry that conlil be raised by persons looking 
at them through tho medium of English and constitutional 
notions, or by those who might hope thereby to promote the 
smister purposes of faction at homo, uould bo constantl} 
directed against them SocU consequences os these are 
mcTitahle Tho people of England aro not acenstomed to 
rely on tho honest and discreet oxcrciso of absolute power , 
and if they permit a despotism to ho established in their 
Colonics, they feel hound, when thoir attention happens to 
he directed towards them, to watch its acts with vigilance 
The Governor and Conned woold feel this responsibility m 
aU their acts unless they happened to he men of much more 
than ordinary nerve and earnestness, they would shape t eir 
policy 80 as merely to avoid giving a handle to attaclu , ami 
their measures would exhibit all that uncertainty an we 


ness which such a motive is sure to produce 
With respect to every one of those plans which propose 
to make the English minority an electoral majority by me^s 
of new and strange modes of voting or unfair divisions o e 
country, I shall only say, that if the Canadians are to he 
deprived of representative government, it would he better to 
do it in a straight forward way than to attempt to estabhsh 
a permanent system of goTemment on the basis o w a a 
mankind wonld regard as mere electoral frauds It la not in 
North Amenoa that men can be cbeated by an rareal sem 
blanee ot representative government, or peranadea that they 
are out-voted, ivben, in fact, they are disfranebisea 

The only power that can be effcctnal at once m eoeremg 
the present disaffection, and hereafror obbteratmg the nation 
ahty ot tho French Canadians, la that of a nnmoncal majo 
rity of a loyal and Enghsb popnlalion , and the only stahle 
government will be one more popular than any that has 
hitherto emsted m tho North Amenoan Colonies Tho 
infloenco ot pcrteetly equal and popular institutions m 
offaomg distinctions of race without disorder or oppression, 
and with hlllo more than the ordmary ammosilies of parly 
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jn 6 free coiintrj jb tnemorttWy cicmpljGcl m tbe history of 
the aUto of Lonifiaua, tho latri? and popilatioQ of tibicb 
Mpro rrcncli nt Ibo time of ita cession to the American 
Union And tho eminent siccesa ol tlio policy ftlo]tcd 
nitb re^arl to ttat State pomla oat to an tho moans by 
winch a eimilar result can lo effected in Loner Canada 
The Lngliali of Lower Canada who neem to infrr the 
mcana from tho result entertain and cirealato tho most 
extraordmaij conceptions of tho course really parsoed in this 
instance On tho singlo fact, tl at in tho coostiintion of 
Lonisiana it is specified that tho public acts of tho State 
ehall ho ' in tho langna^o in which tl o constitnbon of tho 
United States is wnllcn it has been inferred that the 
federal GoTcmmcnt in tho most Tiolent manner swept away 
tho uso of tho Trench tanguago and laws, and subjected the 
French population to some peculiar disabifitics which 
deprived them, in fact of an cijual voice in the govenunest 
of their State Kothing can bo more contrary to tho fact 
Louisiana on Us first cession was governed as a " distnct 
Us pahlie olBcers were appointed by the federal Oovemment 
and as was natural under the circamstonccs of tho case 
they were natives of the old States of tho Union In IBIS 
tho distnet hanng the requisite population was admitted 
into tho Union as a Stato and admitted on precisely the 
same terms that any otl er population would have or has 
been The constitution was framed eo as to give precisely 
tho same power to (he majority as is enjoyed in the other 
States of the Union Ko alteration was then made in the 
laws The proof of this is afforded by a fact familiar to 
every person moderately seqoauitcd with tha junspnidence 
of tho age Tho code which is tho glory of Lotus ana and 
hfr Livingston was snbscqaeoUy undertaken under the 
ansp cos of the leg slature in conseqnenco of tho confusion 
daily arising in the administration of the Bnglish and French 
system of law m tho same couiis This change of laws, 
effected in the manner most consonant to the largest views 
of legislation was not forced on the legislature and people 
of the State hy on external authority but was the suggestion 
of tUcir 0 YU pub kul wisdom Louisiana Is uot tho only 
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Stat<5 in tlie Union wliicb lias been troablcd the existence 
of conflicting systems of law. Tlio State of Now York, till 
within a few years, suffered under the same evil, which it 
remedied in the same way, by employing a comnflssioii of 
its ablest lawyers to digest both systems of law into a 
common code The contending popdations of Lower Ca* 
uada may well imitate these examples, and if, instead of 
endeavouring to force their respective laws upon each other, 
they would attempt on amalgamation of tho two systems 
into one, adopting what is really beat m both, the result 
would bo creditable to tho Province. 

Every provision was made m Lonisiann for securing to 
both races a perfectly equal participation in all the benefits 
of the Government. It is tmo that tho mfention of the 
federal Government to encourage the use of the English 
language was evinced by tho pronsion of the constitution 
With respect to the language of the records, hut those who 
Will reflect how veiy few people read snob documents, and 
how very recently it is that the English language has 
become the language of tbe law m this country, will see 
that such a provision could have little practical effect In 
all cases m which convenience requires it, tbe different 
parties use tbeir respective languages m tbe courts of jus> 
tice, and m both branches of the legislature. In every 
judicial proceeding, all documents which pass between the 
parties are required to be m both languages, and the laws 
are published in both languages Indeed the equality of 
the two languages is preserved in the legislature by a veiy 
singular contrivance, tbe French and English members 
speak their respective languages, and an inteipreter, as I 
was informed, after every speech, cxplams its purport m the 
other language 

For a long tune the distinction between the two races was 
the cause of great jealousy The Americans crowded mto 
the State in order to avail themselves of its great natural 
resooTces, and its unequalled commercial advantages ; there, 
as everywhere else os that continent, ibeir energy and 
habits of bnainess gradually drew tbe greater jjart of the 
oommercial business of the comitiy into their hands, and 
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thoTigli, I believe & few of the ticliest merchants, and most 
of the owners of plantations, are French, the English form 
the hulk of the ivcaUhier dasscs Year after year their 
numbers have become greater, and it is now generally sup 
posed that they constitute the numerical majority It may 
he iiaagmed that the French have home this with a good 
deal of dissatisfaction , bat as the advantages gained by the 
English were entirely the resnlt not of favour, hut of their 
supenonty in a perfectly freo competition this jealousy could 
evcite no murmurs agamst the Government The competi 
tion made the two races enemies at first, hut it has gradually 
stirred the emulation of the less active race, and made them 
nvals The jealousies in the city of New Orleans were so 
great at ono time that the IiCgialatore of the State, at tbo 
desire of tho English who complained of the inertness of the 
French formed separate raunicipalities for the French and 
English parts of the city These two municipalities are now 
actuated by a spirit of rivalry, and each undertakes great 
public works for tho ornament and convenience of their res 
pectivo quarters 

Tho distinction still lasts, and still causes a good deal of 
division , the society of each race is said to be in some mea 
sure distinct hut not by any means hostilo and some 
accounts represent the social mixture to be very great All 
accounts represent the division of the races as becoming gra 
dually less and less marked , their newspapers are pnnted m 
the two languages on opposite pages , their local politics are 
entirely merged m those of the Union , and in<itcad of disco 
vering in their papers any vestiges of a quarrel of races they 
ore found to contain a repetition of tho samo party recnmiiia 
tioQS and party arguments, which abound in all other parts 
of the federation 

The explanation of this amalgamation is obwous Tho 
French of Louisiana when they were formed into a state m 
which they were a niajynty, were incorporated info a great 
nation, of which tl cy constituted an extremely small part 
Tho eye of every ambitions man turnod naturally to the great 
centre of federal affairs and the high pnzcs of federal ambi 
tiOQ Tho tone of polities waa taken from those br whose 
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hands its highest potrcrs were wielded ; the legislation and 
government of Louisiana were from the first ^significant, 
compared with the interests involved in the discuSsions at 
Washington. It became the object of every aspiring man to 
merge hia French, ami adopt completely on American nation- 
aUty. What rraa the interest of mdividnals, rraa »■=“ “i: 
interest of the Stale. It was ita policy to be represented by 
those who would acquire weight in the councils ° ® ® 

ration. To speak only o language foreign to that ol the 
United States, was consequently a disqualiEeation for a can- 
didate tor the posts of either senator or representative ; the 
French qualified themselves by learning EngUsh, or sub- 
mitted to the superior advantages of tboir Eng s compe 
tors. The representation of Loeiaiaca in Congress is ri^ 
entirely English, whUe each of the federal parties m the 
State conciliates the French feeling, by putting up a ca 
date of that race. But the result is, that the Unim is never 
disturbed by the quarrels of these races; end the French 
language and manners bid fair, in no long time to fellow 
theh kws, and pass away hie the Dutch peculiarities of 

It is only by the same means, ^by a popular 
in' which an English majority sholl perreimen y pre o , 
that Lower Canada, if a remedy for its disorders be not too 
long delayed, can he tranquilly ruled. 

On these grounds, I helieve that no permanent or efficient 
remedy can be devised for the disorders of Lower Canada, er- 
eept a fusion of the Government in that of one or mere of the 
su^remidmg Provinces, and as I am of opinion that the Ml 
cstabUshment of responsible government ^ 

rro?r“;LVaf.ne?:L 

nent causes of their present nnsaUsfaetorj “n"'”"' 

Two hinds of union have been proposed, 
gislalive. By the first, the separate legislature of each Pro- 
rile would be preserved in its present form, and retain 
ahneat all its present attributes of interual 
fcaeral legislature oiercising no power, save m those mailer. 
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wliicli they hnvo EO long toon iJo 

rity, cnmnnling from so nmtli moro citcndc . , ,’;|.o to 
not think. llMt they would hato any 'jonly 

fear; and.in this caso, the far Bro.,tor part ^ 

neror haring boon hronghl “o P"™” S'n.tnr.l 
regard thedi vrilh no animosity that could churcli in 

.onso of equity. Tho ondowmonta of ho Cathol o 
Lower Canada, and tho oriotonoo of all its pro 1 1 
altorod by tho united Lcgiolataro, Eng- 

lotions oimilar to those adopted m tho ni .Q^gennent 
land and Scotland. I do not thmk that J'’ “““f ^.t 
history of British legislation need inchno “ ‘ is 

tho notion which has a majority in a PPP jggpg 

likely to use its power to tamper very hastily with tho la 

of tho people to which it is nnited. „,„IloocrCa- 

Tho union of tho two Prorinccs wonld foo”" ‘ ..fLe, os 
nada the present great ohjocts of its desire. 
to the dirision or amount <>f ' fn. deS- 
anrplua rovenoo of Lower Canada wonld '“PP P pjorinee 
eiency of that part of the Upper Prormco ; and llm BOJ^^ 
thus placed beyond the possibility of locally JO o , jj, 

plaa roTenco, which it cannot reduce, would, Lnnld 

ns much by the arrangement as the ProTinco, whic 
thus find a means of paying the inlcrest of its debt. ^ 
it would ho by no meous unjust to place this bnrtMn 
Lower Canada, inasmuch as the great puhlio works 
■which the debt was contracted, ore as much the concern 
one province as of the other. Nor is it to be supposed tha , 
whatever may have been the miamanagement, in which » 
great part of the debt originated, the canals of Upper Ca- 
nada will always be a source of loss, instead of profit. The 
completion of tho projected and necessary line of public 
works would be promoted by sueh an union. The access to 
the sea would be secured to Upper Canada. The saving of 
pnblic money, which would be ensured by the union of va- 
lions establishments in the two Provinces, would supply tho 
means of conducting the general Government on a moro effi- 
cient scale than it has yet been carried on. And the respon- 
sibility of tho exeentive wonld be secured hy the increased 
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weight which the representative tody of the United Province 
wonld bring to bear on the Imperial Government and Legis- 
lature. 

But while I convince myself that such desirable ends 
would be secured by the Le^slative Union of ther two Pro- 
vinces, I am inclined to go forther, and inquire ^whether all 
these objects would not more sorely bo attained, by extend- 
ing this Legislature Union over all the British Provinces in 
North America; and whether the akyantages which I anti- 
cipate for two of them, toight not, and should not in justice 
he extended over all. Such an union would at once deci- 
sively settle the question of races ; it would enable all the 
Provinces to co-operate for all common purposes ; and, above 
all, it would form a great and powerful people, possessing the 
means of securing good and responsible government for itself, 
and which, under the protection of the British Empire, might 
in some measure counterbalance the preponderant and in- 
creasing influence of the United States on the Ainericaa con- 
tinent. 1 do not anticipate that a Colonial Legislatore thus 
strong and thus self-governing, would desire to abandon the 
connection with Great Britain. On the contrary, I believe 
that the practical relief from undue interference, which 
Would he the result of such a change, would strengthen the 
present bond of feelings and intoreats ; and that the connec- 
tion would only become more durable and advantageous, by 
having more of equality, of freedom, and of local indepen- 
dence. But at any rate, our first duty is to secure tho well- 
being of onr colomal countrymen ; and if in the hidden 
decrees of that wisdom by which Ibis world is ruled, it is 
v^lten, that these countries are not for over to remain por- 
tions of the Empire, wo owo it to our honour to tahe good 
care, that, when they separate from ns, they should not be 
no only countries on the American continent in which the 
Anglo-Saxon race shall he found unfit to govern itself. 

I am, in truth, so far from believing that the increased 
power and weight that would bo given to these Colonies by 
''°“ld endanger their connection with tho Empire, that 
wk to it as tho only means of fostering such a national 
cc ing thronghout them as vrould effectually countcrhalanco 
^ ever tendencies may now exist towards separation. No 
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of general concern, winch may have been eipresBly ceded to 
it by the constituent ftoTmees A legislative union 'H’O" 
imply a complete mcorporation of the Provinces included lu 
it under one legislature, exercising universal and sole legisla 
tiTo authority over all of them, in exactly the same manner 
as the Parliament legislates alone for the whole of the Bntis 
Isles 

On my first amval in Canada I was strongly inclined to 
the project of a federal union, and it was with such a plan in 
view, that I discussed a general measure for the govemmen 
of the Colomes, with the deputations from tho Lower Pro 
Vinces, and with ranons leading indindnals and public bodies 
in both the Canadas I was fully awaro that it might be 
objected that a federal union would, in many cases, produce 
a weah, and rather cumbrona government , that a Colonia 
federation must have, m fret, little legitimate authority op 
business, the greater part of the ordinary functions of a fo^® 
ration falling within the scope of the imperial legislature sud 
execntiT®, snd that the joaio inducement to federation* 
which IS the necessity of conciliating the pretensions of ludc 
pendent states to the maintenance of their own sovereignty, 
conld not exist in tho caso of Colonial dependencies, liable 
to bo monldcd according to tbo pleasure of tho supremo an 
thonty at home In the coarse of tbo discussions which I 
have mentioned I bccatno aware also of great practical diffi 
culties m any plan of federal government, particularly those 
that must anao in the management of the general roicnucs, 
which would in such a plan bavo to bo ogam distribute I 
among the Provinces Bat I hod still more strongly im 
pressed on me the great odrantages of an muted Govern 
ment , and I wos gratified by Cndjog tbo leading minds of 
the Tanous Colonies strongly and generally inchaed to a 
Echetno that would elevate their rountnos into something hko 
a national ozistoncc I thought that it would bo tho ten 
dcncy of a federation sooettoned and consolidated ly a mo 
narchical Government gradnoUy to become a complete legis 
UUvo union , end that thos whilo concUiatiug Iho rrcuch of 
Lower Canada, by leaving them tho government of tbeir own 
ProTinco and their own lutemol logiiUUon, I might prufida 
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tir th® protection of British interegte by the general govern- 
ment, and for the gradual transition of the Provinces into an 
united and homogeneous community. t 

But the period of gradual transition is past in Loryer Canada. 
In the present state of feeling among the French population, 
I cannot doubt that any power which they might possess would 
be used against the policy and the very existence of any 
form of British government. I cannot doubt that any French 
Assembly that should again meet in Lower Canada will use 
whatever power, be it more or less limited, it may have, to 
obstruct the Government, and undo whatever has been done 
by it. Time, and the honest co-operation of the various par- 
ties, would be required to aid the action of a federal consti- 
tution ; and time is not allowed, in the present state of Lovj'er 
Canada, nor co-operation to be expected from a legislature, 
of which the majority shall represent its French inhabitants. 
1 believe that tranquillity can only be restored by subjecting 
the Prorince to the vigorous rale of an English majority; 
and that the only efficacious government wonld be that 
formed by a legislative union. 

If the popdation of Upper Canada is rightly estimated 
at 400,000, tho English inhabitants of Lower Canada at 
160,000, and the French at 450,000, the union of the two 
Provinces would not only give a dear English majority, but 
one which would be increased every year by the influence of 
English emigration ; and I have little doubt that the French 
when once placed, by tho legitlmato course of events and the 


working of natural causes, in a nunority, would abandon their 
vain hopes of nationality. I do not mean that they wonld 
immediately give up their present animosities, or instantly 
renounce tlio hope of attaining their end by violent means. 
But the experience of the two Unions in the British Isles 
may teach us how effectuaUy the strong arm of a popular le 
girialoro would compel the obedienca of the refrootois popn 
laUon: and tho hopelesaaeaa of auacesa wonld sradnaUv 
anhdoo tho onslmg ammositiea. and inchna the FrLeh cl 
nadian pepnlstion la acquiesce in their new „r r.- , 
eriatonce. I certainl, shall net lie ^^1;; fte Fr “h 
Canadians to the rule of the identical ^ ® French 

Q 2 aeatical Enghsh nunonty with 
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which they have BO long been coatending; but fromamajo* 
rity, emanating from so much more extended a source, I do 
not think that they would have any oppression or injustice to 
fear; and,^ this case, the far greeter part of the majority 
never havmg been brought into previous collision, would 
regard tbedi with no animosity that could warp their natural 
sense of equity. The endowments of the Catholic church in 
Lower Canada, and the existence of all its present laws, untJ 
altered hy the nnited Legislature, might be secured by stipu- 
lations Bimilar to those adopted in the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. I do not think that the snbseqnent 
history of British le^alation need incline ns to believe, that 
the nation which has a majority in a popular legislature, is 
likely to use its power to tamper very hastily with the laws 
of the people to which it is tmited. 

The union of tho two IVovinces would eecare to Upper Ca- 
nada the present great objects of its desire. AU disputes as 
to the division or amount of the revenue would cease. The 
surplns revenue of Lower Canada would supply the deQ- 
ciency of that part of the Upper Province 5 and the Province 
thus placed beyond the possibility of locally jobbing the Bor- 
plus Tovettae, which it cannot redoce, would, 1 think, gain 
as much by the arrangement as the Provinco, which would 
thus find a means of paying the interest of its debt. Indeed 
it would be by no means unjust to place this burthen on 
Lower Canada, inasmneh as the great public works for 
which the debt was contracted, are as much the concern of 
one Province as of the other. Nor is it to be supposed that, 
whatever may have been the mismanagement, in which a 
great part of the debt onginated, the canals of Upper Ca- 
nada will always bo a source of loss, instead of profit. The 
completion of the projected and necessary lino of public 
works would bo promoted by such as nniou. The access to 
tho Bca would bo socured to Upper Canada. Tho saving of 
public money, which would bo ensured by the union of va- 
rious establishments in the two Provinces, would supply tbo 
means of conducting tho goncnl Qovermnent ou a more effi- 
cient sealo than it has yet been carried os. And tho rcapon^ 
Btbility of tbo executive would be secured by the increased 
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purposes, of whicb the ■want is now rery seriously felt. There 
is hardly a department of the business of Government which 
does not require, or would not he better performed, by being 
carried on under the supeiinlondence of a general Govern- 
ment; and when we consider the political and commercial 
interests that are common to these Provinces, it appears dif- 
ficult to account for their having ever been divided into sepa- 
rate governments, since they have all been portions of the 
same Empire, subject to the same Crown, governed by nearly 
the same laws and constitutional customs, inhabited, with 
one exception, by the same race, contiguous and immediately 
adjacent to each other, and bounded along their whole fron- 
tier by the temtoriea of the same powerful and rival State. 
It would appear that evciy motive that has induced the union 
of various Provinces into a single State, exists for the con- 
solidation of these Colonies under a common logialatnro and 
oxcontive. They have the same commoa rehtion to the mo- 
ther country: the same relation to foreign nations. 'When 
one is at war, the others are at war; and the hostilities that 
are caused by an attack on one, must eerionsly compromise 
the welfare of the rest. Tims the dispute between Great 
Britain and the State of Maine, appears immediately to in- 
volve the interests of none of these Colonies, except New 
Brunswick or Lower Canada, to one of which the temtoiy 
claimed by ns must belong. Bat if a war were to commence 
on this ground, it is most probable that the American Go- 
vernment would select Upper Canada as the most vulnera- 
ble, or, at any rate, ns the easiest point of attack. A dispute 
respecting the fisheries of Noio Seotia would involve pre- 
cisely the same consequences An nnion for common dcfeuco 
against foreign enemies is the natural bond of connection that 
holds together the great communities of the world ; and bo- 
twcon no parts of any Kingdom or State is tho necessity for 
6uch an union more obvious than bclnecn tho whole of these 


^Ttair mtenal rcktioM fnniisi iinito as elrong molircs 
' n The Post Office is at the present moment under 
or nn‘o • , impcnal cstaUishment If, 

;he manacs , xcasooablc demands of the Colonics 

in comphaoco wnu 
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the regulation of a matter bo entirely of internal concern, 
and the revenue derived from it, were placed under the 
control of the Provincial Legislatures it would still be 
advisable that the management of the Post Office through- 
out the whole of British North America should be conducted 


by one general establishment. In the same way, so great 
is the influence on the other Provinces of the arrangements 
adopted with respect to the disposal of public lands and 
colonization in any one, that it is absolutely essential that 
this department of Government should be conducted on one 
system, and by one authonty. Tbe necessity of common 
fiscal regulations is strongly felt by all the Colonies , an a 
common custom-house establishment would lelieve^ em 
from the hindrances to their trade, caused by the duties now 
levied on all commercial intercourse between there. o 
monetary and banldng system of all is subject to t e same 
influences, and ought to be regulated by tbe same sws. 
The estahlishment of a common colonial cuwency is very 
generaUy desired. Indeed, I know of no department of 
Government that would not greatly gam, hot m economy 
and efficiency, by being placed under a common manage 
ment. I should not propose, at first, to alter the existing 
public establishments of tbo different 
necessary changes had hotter be left ® ® oTiftiild 

™tca Govern^nt, and the judicn.! estahhahmenb ehodd 
certmnly not be aotnrbea nnt.l lie Wnro 
proTldo for their re-construcUon on on ™ ^ f ° ' 

menont footins. But eren in the .am.motrat.on of 
an union nould immediately supply * ^o™o y ° . v „ i,„ 

most Borioas nanta nador nhioh “U a” 

fac.Utat.ng the formation of a ecnoral appollate tnbanal for 
all tbe North American Colonics. _ t„.fwrftn 

Bat tho intoroBta which arc alroady la '0“™“ 
all thOBO ProTinooB aro small m 
which tho conBoaaencoB of 

think I may say “tael, have Ihroaghoat 

tho great a'“ 0 ;cnos of modem art, wtac 

lucroT''tt“chara”cirr“nd tho chanacls of communication 
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botwwn distant connlrios, tril! bring all the Korth American 
Colonics into constant and epccdy intcrcourro irith each 
other. The eticccia of the great experiment of steam nari- 
pnlion Qcro'is iho Atlantic, opens n prospect of a speedy 
coromnniention with Unropo, which nil! materially affect 
the futnro slnto of all these PxoTmccs. In n Despatch 
which arrived in Canada after my departoro, the Secretary 
of Stale informed mo of Iho determination of Yonr Majesty’s 
Government to rstnhliah o atcim commnnication between 
Great Britain and Halifax; and instructed tao to tarn my 
attention to tho formation of a road between that port and 
Qaehec It would, indeed, have given me sineero satisfac- 
tion, had I remained in the Province, to promote, by any 
means in my power, so highly desirablo an object ; and tho 
removal of the nsaal restrictions on my anthonty as Governor 
General, having given mo Iho means of cffcctnally acting w 
concert with the varioas Ptovincia! Governments, I might 
hove been alio to make some progress in tho work. Bat 1 
cannot point oat more etnlclogly tho evils of the present 
vrant of a general govomroent for theso Provanccs, than by 
adverting to tho diffically which would practically occur, 
under the prcvioas and present arrangcmCDts of both Eiccn- 
tiro and Legislative anthoritics in tho varions Provinces, m 
aftempting to carry such a plan into effect. For the vanons 
Colonies have no moro means of coacertiog snch common 
works with each other, than with tho neighbouring States 
of the Union. They stand to one another in tho position of 
foreign States, and of foreign States without diplomatic 
relations. The GoTemora may correspond with each other s 
the Legislatures 'may enact laws, carrying tho common pur- 
poses into cITcct in their respective jurisdictions; but there 
IS no means by which tho various details may qieedily and 
satisfactorily bo settled with the concurrence of the different 
parties And, in this instoDCc, it must be recollected that 
the commmucstioa and the final settlement would have td 
be made between, not two, but several of the Provinces. 
The toid would run throng three of them ; and Upper 
Canada, into which it would not enter, would, in fact, be 
more interested in the eomplchon of such a work than any 
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nntoral cljnnnol of tho St httvFKnco gives all tbo people 
who dwell m any pnrfc of its hasin sneh an interest in the 
Rorcmiacnl of tho whole as renders it wiso to incorporote 
tlio too Canndas, tho ariiGcial work which would, in fact, 
fiupersedo tho lower part of the St Lawrence, as the ontlet 
of a great part of tho Canadian trade, and would make 
Halifax, in a great measure, an ontport to Quebec, would 
surely in tho samo way render it adrisaWo that tbo incor 
poratton sliouM ho extended to Pronnees throagh which 
such a road would pass 

"VVith respect to tbo two smaller Colonies of Prince 
Edward b Island and Newfoundland, I am of opinion, that 
not only would most of tbo reasons which I bavo given for 
an union of tho others, apply to them, but that their small 
ness makes it absolutely necessary, as Ibo only means of 
Bccurmg any proper altcnlion to Ibeir inlcrcats, and invest 
ing them with that consideration, tbo deficiency of which 
they have so ranch reason to lament in all tbo disputes which 
yearly occur between them and tho citirens of tbo United 
States, With regard to tbo oncroacbmonts made by tbo latter 
on their coasts and fisheries 

Tbo Views on which I found my support of a comprebon 
Bivo union havo long been entertained by many persons in 
these Colomcs, whoso opinion is entitled to tbo highest con 
fcideration 1 cannot, however, refrain from mentioning the 
sanction of such views by ono whose authority Your Majesty 
will, I may venture to say, receive with tho utmost respect 
Mr Sewell, tho late Chief Justice of Quebec, laid before 
mo an autograph letter addressed to hiinsolf by Your 
Majesty’s lUustnons and lamented father, in which his 
Eoyal Highness was pleased to express his approbation of 
a similar plan then proposed by that gesilcmas No odd 
better understood the interests and character of these 
Colomcs than his Eoysl Highness , and it is with pecnlisr 
satisfaction, therefore, that I submit to Your Majesty s 
perusal the important document which contains his Boyol 
Highness’s opinion in favour of Buch a scheme 

“ My dear Sowell, Kensington Palace SOlSov 1814 

** I bare tins day had the pleasuro of receiving j onr note 
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of yesterday, snth its intercstu^ enclosure nothing can be 
better arranged than the trliole thing is, or more perfectly I 
cannot Tvish, and, when I bco an opening, it is folly my 
intention to hint the matter to Lord Bathurst, and put the 
paper into his hands, without, however, telling him from 
whom I have it, though I shall urge him to have some con 
versation with you relative to it Permit me, however, just to 
ask you whether it was not an overnight in yon to state that 
there are^oe Houses of Assembly m the British Colonies in 
North America ? for if I am not under an error, there are 
SIX, VIZ Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the Islands of Pnnee Edward and Cape Breton 
Allow me also to beg of you to put down the proportions in 
which yon think the thirty members of the representative 
Assembly ought to be famished by each Province, and, 
finally, to suggest whether you would not think two Lieu 
tenant Grovemors, nth two Ezccotire Councils, sufficient 
for the Executive Covemment of the whole, viz one for the 
two Canadas, and one for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
comprehendmg the small dependencies of Cape Breton and 
Prmce Edward a Island , the former to reside at Montreal, 
and the latter at whichever of the two situations may be 
considered most central for the two Provinces, whether 
Annapolis Boyal or Windsor But at all events, should 
you even consider four Executive Governments and four 
Executive Councils requisite, 1 presume there cannot be a 
question of the expediency of comprehending the two small 
islands in the Gulf of St Lawrence with Nova Scotia 

“ Believe me ever to remain, with the most fhendly regard. 
My dear Sewell yours faithfully, 

(Signed) " Edward " 

I know of but one difficnlty in the way of such an union , 
and that arises firom the dismchnation which some of tho 
Lower Provinces might foel to the transference of powers 
from their present Legislatures to that of the Umon Tho 
objection to this would arise principally, I imagme, from 
their not liking to give up the immediate control which they 
DOW have over the funds by which their local expenditure 
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13 defrayed I ha\o given such a view of the enls of this 
sjEtcm, that I cannot be expected to admit that an interfer 
cnco inth it would bo an objection to my plan I think, 
hoTvover, that tho Provinces wonld have a right to complain, 
if these powers of local management, and of distributing 
funds for local purposes, veto taken from Provincial Assem 
blies only to bo placed in tho yet more objectionable bands 
of a general legislature Every precaution should in my 
opinion, bo taken to prevent such a power, by any possi 
bihty, falling into tbo hands of tbo Lcgislaturo of the Union 
In order to prevent that I would prefer that tho Provmcial 
Assemblies should ho retained, with merely municipal powers 
But it would bo far better, m point both of cfBciency and of 
economy, that this power should bo entrusted to tho mum 
cipal bodies of much smaller districts , and the formation of 
such bodies would, in my opinion, bo an essential part of 
any durable and complete Union 
"With such views, I should wilhont hesitation recommend 
the unmediato adoption of a general legislative onion of all 
the British Provmces in North America, if the regular 
course of Government were suspended or perilled m the 
Lower Provinces and tho necessity of the immediate adop 
tion of a plan for their government, without reference to 
them, a matter of urgency, or if it were possible to delay 
>tbe adoption of a measure wiih respect to the Canadas until 
the project of an union could have been referred to the 
Legislatures of the Lower Pnmnees But the state of the 
Lower ProTinc© though it justifies the proposal of an union, 
would not, I think, render it gracioas, or even just on the 
part of Parliament to cany it into effect without referring 
it for the ample deliberation and consent of the people of 
those Colomes Moreover, the state of the two Canadas is 
such, that neither the feelings of the parties concerned nor 
the interests of the Grown or iJie Colonies themselves, will 
admit of a emgle Session, or even of a large portion of a 
Session of Parliament being allowed to pass without a 
definite decision by tho Imperial Legislature as to the basis 
on which it purposes to found the future government of 
those Colonies 
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In eiisting circmnstancea, tho Muclnsion which the 
foregoing considerations lead mo, is, that no time should be 
lost in proposing to Parliament a Bill for repealing the 
81 Geo. ni; restoring tho nnion of the Canadas under one 
Legislatnio ; and re-constitnling them as one Proyinco. 

Tho Bill should contain provisions by which any or all of 
tho other North American Colonies may, on tho appUcation of 
tho Legislatnre, bo, with tho consent of the two Canadas, or 
their nnited Legislature, admitted into tho union on such 
terms as may bo agreed on between them. 

As tho mere amalgamation of the Houses of Assembly of 
the two Provinces would not bo advisable, or give at all a 
duo share of representation to each, a ParUamentary Com- 
mission should be appointed, for the purpose o onnm„ o 
electoral divisions, and determining the number of members 
to be returned on the principle of giving representation, as 
near as may be, in proportion to popnlation. I am “ 

every plan that has been proposed for givmg an 
ber of members to the two Provinces, in order to 
temporary end of out-numbering the Freud, because I 
thiii Sesame object wfll bo obtained without anynolati n 
of the principles of representaUon, and without any snob 
appearsL of injustice in tho scheme as won d set pubh 
o^nion, both in England <md America, strongly agamst it 
a^d because, when emigration shaU , 

EngUsh pop Nation m the Upper Province, the adeptiod of 
such a plueiple would operate to defeat do v^ pu^os^ t 
is intended to serve. « ““ss^pmwcial divi- 

rs,3rt::d’ rddlrr pLposos ^of umon, and 

dauL liiely to ensue 6em attemptmg to have popular e^- 
hoTin dislricts recently the seats of open rebelhen, it will 

he edrisahlelo specSy‘tte''^rai 

rf ^ dTfemLSn, the writs of f 

he may be of opmion that eleetrons could not eefcly tale 

place. 
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is defrayea. I have given mch a view of 

syatem, that I cannot be eipeolea to aamit that an W ^ 

ence with it would be an objection to my P ^ 

however, that the Provinces wooM have a rjg ' 

if these powers of local management, and of 

fnnds for local purposes, were taken from P”™ ^ j, 

bhes only to be placed in the 

of a general legislature. Every precantmn 

opinion, bo taken to prevent each a power, by 

bihty, falling into the hands of tbe Le^slatnro of j 

In order to prevent that, I would prefer m. 

Assemblies should bo retained, with ' ani 

But it would be far better, in point both of efficie 

economy, that this power should be formation of 

cipal bodies of much smaller distacts i and * 

such bodies would, in my opinion, bo an essentia p 

hesitation recommend 

the immediate adoption of a genOTl legislative oni 
the British Provinces in North Amenca, ri the r^^^ 
course of Oovemment were suspended or pet^“ . ^ 
Lower Provinces, and the necessity of ‘’’f ““i f to 
tion of a plan for their government, withonl ref ” 

■ them, a matter of urgency, or if it "“O 
jthe adoption of a measuio with respect to toe 

^the project of an union could have been 'tf'" j “ 

LegiLtures of the Lower Provmces. But the sW 
Lower Province, though it jusliBes the J the 

would not, I think, render it gracions, or even J ■ 
part of Parliament to carry it mto J of 

It for the ample dehbemlion end consent P“P,^ 

those Oolomes Moreover, the etoto of the f™ . 
such, that neither the feelings of ““Xr wiU 

the Inteest. of tho Crown or the Colonies 
admit of e eingle Session, or even of e large Potion ^ 
Session of Parliament being allowed to P»»* ; 

detoile decision by tho Imperhd Legislalur. as ‘b» 
on which it purposes to found the future govemmenl 
those Colonies. 
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In cxi'-ting circamstanccg, tbo conclasion to whicli tho 
foregoing considerations lead mo, is, that no timo should h« 
lost in proposing to Parlinmcnt a Ilill for repealing tho 
81 Geo. HI; restoring tho nnion of tho Cnnadan under nno 
Legislature ; and rc»constitnling them as ono Prorincc. 

Tho BUI should contain proTinions by which any or all of 
tho other North American Colonics may, on tho application of 
tho Legislature, he, with tho consent of tho two Canadas, or 
their united Legislature, admitted into the union on such 
terms as may ho agreed on between them. 

As tho mere amalgamation of the Houses of Assemhly of 
the two ProTuiccs would not bo adrisahle, or giro at all a 
duo share of representation to each, a Parliamentary Com- 
mission should bo appointed, for tho purposo of fonninr* tho 
electoral divisions, and determining Iho number of nicmhcr« 
to bo rcloraed on tho priociplo of giring representation, as 
near as may be, in proportion to population. I am averse to 
every plan that has been proposed for giving an cdoal nom- 
lor of members to tho two Provinces, In order to attain tho 
temporary end of oot-numbenrg tho French, because I 
think the same object will bo obtained without any violation 
of tho principles of representation, and withoat any bqcIi 
appearance of injustice in the scheme as would set public 
opinion, both in England and America, strongly against it • 
and because, when emigration shall have increased the 
English population in tho Upper Pronnee, the adoptiorf'V 
such a prmdpla would operate to defeat the very purpo 
is mtended to serve. It appears to mo that any bucL 1 * 
toral arrangement, founded on the present provincial d*^‘* 
sioas, would tend to defeat the purposes of uni 
perpetuate the idea of disunion. ' 


At the same time, in order to prevent tho conf ‘ 
danger likely to ensue from atlemptin" to havn r.« “ 

lions in distncts recently the seats of oxwn i?*^ 
he advisable to give the Governor a 
suspending by proclamation, stoting specific^Pl? 


of his determination, the wnts of e!ecto»!i j . ^ror 

he may he of opmion that electionsTol ‘ 

place. “ot safely ( 
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The same commission slzoidd form a plan of local gOTcro* 
njent ty electivo bodies subordinate to the general legisla- 
ture, and exeicismg a complete control over such local affairs 
as do not como •vnthin the province of general legislation 
The plan bo framed should bo mado an act of the Imperial 
Parliament, so aa to prevent the general legislature from 
encroaching on the povrers of the local bodits ^ 

A general eiecntivo on an unproved principle should be 
established, together with a Sopiome Conrt of Appeal, for 
all the North American Colonies Tho other estshlishmeiits 
and laws of the two Colonies shonld he left unaltered, until 
the Legislature of the Union should think 6t to change 
them; and the seennty of the existing endowments of tho 
Catholic Church in Lower Canada should be guaranteed by 
the Act 

The constitutioa of a second legislative body for the 
united legislature, involves ijoestiens of very great difficulty 
The present constitution of the Legislative Councils of these 
Protinces has always appeared to mo inconaistent with 
sound principles, and little calculated to answer the purpose 
of p^aemg the effective check which I Consider necessary on 
tho popular branch of the Legislature The analogy which 
some persons hare attempted to draw between the House of 
Lords and the Legislative Councila seems to mo erroneous 
The rranstitution of the House of Lords is consonant with 
the frame of Engbsh society , and as the creation of a pre 
cisely similar body in snch s state of society as that of 
these Colonies is impossible, it has always appeared to me 
most nnwiso to attempt to supply its place by one which 
has no point of resemblance to it, except that of being a 
non elective check on the elective branch of tho Legislature 
Tho attempt to invest a few persons, distmguished from 
their fellow colonists neither by birth nor hereditary pro- 
perty, and often only transiently connected with tho coun- 
try, with ench a power, seems only calculated lo ensuro 
jcaloosy and bad feolings m tho first instance, and coUision 
at last I believe that when the necessity of relying, m 
Lower Canada, on tho Loghsh character of the Legislative 
Consul as a check on tbs national prejudices of a Preneb 
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Assembly shall be removed by the Union, few persons m 
tho Colonics 'i\ill be found disposed in favour of its present 
constitution Indeed, tho very fact of union will complicate 
tho difilcultics which have hitherto existed , because a satis* 
factory choice of councillore would havo to be made with 
reference to tho varied interests of s much more numerous 
and extended community 

It will be necessary, thcroforo, for the completion of any 
stable scheme of government, that Parliament should revise 
the constitution of tho Legislative Council, and, by adopt* 
ing every practicable means to give that institution such a 
character as would enable it, by its tranquil and safe, but 
effective working, to act as an useful check on the popular 
branch of the Legislature, prevent a repetition of those 
colhsions which have already caused such dangerous irrita* 
tion 

The plan which I have framed for the management of the 
public lands bemg intended to promote the common advan* 
tage of the Colonies and of the mother country, I therefore 
propose that the entire admmistration of it should be confided 
to an imperial authority The conclusive reasons which have 
induced me to recommend this course, will be found at 
length in the separate Report on the subject of Public Lands 
and Emigration ^ 

All the revenues of the Crown, except those denve^^from 
this source, should at once be given up to the Unit^ 
Legislature, on the concession of an adequate civil list 

The responsibility to tho United Legislature of all officers 
of the Government, excej^t the Governor and his Secretary, 
should be secured by every means known to tho British 
Constitution The Governor, os the representative of the 
Crown, should be mstraeted that he must carry on his 
government by heads of departments, in whom tho united 
Legislature shall repose confidence, and that he must look 
for no support from home in any contest with the Legisla 
ture, except on points involving atnctly Imperial interests 
The mdependence of the Judges should be secured, by 
giving them the same tenure of office and security of mcome 
as exist m England. 
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No moncj Totos BlonW bo .lloBrca to onginolo mlbout 
tbe previous consent of tbo Crown 

In the Bamo Act eliould be conlamcd a repeal of past pro- 
visions with respect to tlio clergy leserves, and the appucs- 
tion of the funds anaing from them 

In order to promote emigration on the greatest possi 
scale, and with the most bcneCcinl rcsnlts to all conccroe , 
I have elsewhere recommended a system of mensnres w 
has been expressly framed with that view, after full 
and careful dclibcraUon Those measures would not eubj 
either the colomes or the mother country to any 
whatever In conjunction with the measures sugges e 
disposing of piibbc lands, and remedying tbo enls occasione 
by past mismanagement m that department, t ey orm 
plan of colonization to which I attach the highest unpor anc . 
The objects, at least, with rrbieb tbo plan has been fonneo, 
are to provide large funds for emigration, and for eyes 
and improving means of communication throng ou 
provinces , to guard emigrants of the lahouriDg a 

the present risks of the passage ; to secure for aU of them 
comforJable resting place, and employment at goo . 

immediately on their arrival , to encourage the inves men 
surplus British capital m these colomes, by rendering i ^ 
‘secure and as profitable as inatiio United Slates , to prom 
ttd settlement of wild lands and the general improvcmen o 
lb's colonies , to add to the value of every man s property i 
land , to extend the demand for British manufacturc^d goo s, 
and the means of paying for them, m proportion to e 
amount of emigration and the general increase of t e co o 
Dial people, and to augment the colonial levenoes m 
same degree . 

When the details of the measure, with the partic ^ 
reasons for each of them, ore examined, the means propos 
will, I trust, be found as simple as the ends are great , nor 
have they been suggested by any foncifnl or merely speculative 
view of the subject They are founded on the facts given m cw 
dcnco by practical men , on authentic information, as to « 
wants and capabilities of the colomes , on an examination o 
the circumstances which occasion so high a degree of pro® 
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pcrity in Ibe ncightonring States ; on the efficient working 
and remarkable results of iraprotod methods of colonization 
in other parts of the British Empire ; in some measure on 
the deliberate proposals of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons ; and, lastly, on the favourablo opinion of every intelli- 
gent person in the colonies whom I consulted with respect 
to them. They involvo, no doubt, a considerable change of 
system, or rather the adoption of a system where there has 
been none; but this, considering the number and magnitnde 
of past errors, and the wretched economical state of the 
colonies, seems rather a recommendation than an objection. 
I do not flatter myself that so much good can be accom- 
plished without on effort; but in this, as in other sugges- 
tions, I have presumed that tho Imperial Government and 
Legislature will appreciate the actual crisis in the affairs of 
these colonies, and will not slurink from any exertion that 
may be necessary to preserve them to the Empire. 

By the adoption of the varions measures here recom- 
mended, I venture to hope that the disorders of these Cold- 
nies may be arrested, and tbeir future well-being and con- 
nection with the British Empire secured. Of the certain 
result of my suggestions, I cannot, of course, speak mth 
entire confldence, because it seems almost toomneh to hope 
that evils of so long grou'tb audv such extent, can be removed 
by the tardy application of even the boldest remedy; and 
because I know that as much depends upon the consistent 
vigour and prudence of those who may have to cany it into 
effect, as on the soundness of the policy suggested. The 
deep-rooted evils, of Lower Canada will require great firmness 
to remove them. The disorders of Upper Canada, which 
appear to me to originate entirely in mere defects of its con- 
stitutional system, may, I believe, be removed by adopting 
a more sound* and consistent mode of admmfstermg the go- 
vernment. • We jnay derive some confidence from the recol- 
lection, that very simple remedies yet remain to be resorted 
to for the first time. And we need not despair of governing 
a people who really have hitherto very imperfectly known 
what it is to have a Government. 

I have made no mention of emigration, on an extended 
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Bcale, as a core for political aisoricrs. locause it is my opi- 
nion, that nntil traniinmity ia restored, and a prospect o 
free and stable government ia held oat, no emigrants so 
ho induced to go to, and that few would at any rate remarn 
in Canada. Bat it, hy the means which I have snggestca, 
or by any other, peace can bo restored, confidence createa, 
and popular and Tigorous government established, I re y on 
the adoption of a judicions eystem of ^colonization as an 
effectnal harrier against tho recurrence of many of the mis 
mcr evils. If I should have miscalculated tho proportions 
in°T 7 hich the friends and the enemies of British connection 
may meet in the United* Legislatore, one year’s emi^alion 
wonld redress the balance. It is hy a sound system of col^ 
mzation that iro can render these extensive regions available 
for the heneat of the Bntish people. The mismanagemens 
hy rvhich the resources of ^ur Colonies hove hitherto been 
Vfasted, has, I know, produced in^the puhlio mind too muc 
of a disposition to regard them as more sources of corrop >od 
ifedtloss, and to entertain, with too much complacency, tbo 
' xd(^o1i abaodonmg them os useless. I cannot participa o 
in -the. notion that it is the part either of prudence or of 
honoof io^handon our countrymen, when our government 
pf *them' .has/plunged them, into disorder, or our territory 
when ^wo ‘discover that we havd "tot turned it to proper 
account. The experiment liC keeping colonics and governiiio 
them, well, ought, at least, to have o trial, ere wo abandon 
for ever the vast dominion which might supply thq wants o 
our aurplns population, ^nd raise up millions of fresh con* 
Burners of our manofactures, and producers of a supply or 
our wants. The warmest admirers, and the strongest oppo 
'jicnts of republican inatitulions, admit or assert that the 
amazing prosperity of tho United States is less owing to, 
their form of govermnent, than to tho u nlimi ted supply o 
fcrtilo land, which maintaius succeeding generations in an 
nndimimshing afllacnea of ferUlo soil. A, region. Isrgo 
and as fertilo is open to Your Majesty’s subjects in Your 
Majesty’s American dominions. Tho recent improvements 
of tho means of communication will, in a short time, bring 
the nnoccnpicd lands of Canada and New Brunswick withm 
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as easy a reach of tho British Isles, as the territories of Iowa 
and Wisconsin aro of that incessant emigration that annually 
^nits Now Bngland for tho Far West. ’ 

I SCO no reason, therefore, for donhting that, by good 
goTcmment, and the adoption of a sound system of coloniza- 
tion, tho British possessions in North America may thus bo 
made tho means of conferring on tho suffering classes of tho 
mother conntry many of tho blessings which hayo hitherto 
been supposed to .bo peculiar to tho social state of tho New 
World. 

In conclusion, I must earnestly impress on Your Majesty's 
adrisers, and on tho Imperial Parliament, tho paramount 
necessity of a prompt and decisiyo settlement of this impor- 
tant question, not only on account of the extent and yariety 
of interests involving tho welfaro end security of the British 
Empire, ‘Which aro pcnllctl by ^OTcry hour's delay, but on 
account *of tho state of feeling which exists m tho public 
mind throughout all Your Majesty’s North American pos- 
sessions, and more especially tho two Canadas. * 

In various Despatches addressed to Your Majesty’s decre- 
tory of State, I have given a full dcscription^of that state cS 
feeling, as 1 found it evinced by all classes and ell partieiiy 
in consequence of the events* which ocenrred^in the' last 
Session of the British ^rtloment. *I do not sflade pow to 
the French Canadians, but to tb^ English population of both 
provinces. Ample evidence of their feelings will be found in 
the Addresses which were presented to me from all parts of 
the North American Colonies, and which I have inserted in 
an Appendix to this Kepott. But, strong as were the 
expressions of regret and disappointment at the sudden 
annihilation of those hopes which the English had entei^^ 
gained of seeing a speedy and satisfactory termination of 
that state of confusion and anarchy under which they had so 
long laboured,' they sunk into insignificance when compared 
with tb4. danger arising from those threats of separation and 
independence, the open and general ntterance of which was 
reported to mo from all quarters I fortunately succeeded 
in calming this irritation for the time, by directing the 
public mind to the prospect of those remedies which the 
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msJom and leneficancc of Yoor Majesty most natoallj 
mchne Your Majesty to sanction, nhonever they “ 

ondcr Your Majesty a considerntion Bat tlio good 
thus produced by the rosponsibiUty irbieb I toou p 
myself, mil be destroyed, all these feelings le --nra 
redoubled nolence , and the danger mil , .u, 

bly greater, if such hopes are once more fmstated. 

Imperial Legislature fails to apply an immediate 
remedy to ril those enls of which Your 
in America so loudly complain, and of which I h P 
plied such ample cYidence ‘ .x„„t,nn 

Tor these reasons, I pray Your Majesty s earnest at 
to this Heport It is the last act ansmg out o 
and conscientious dischai^e of the high duties impose p 
me hy the Commission wi% which Your Majes ^ 
cionsly pleased to entrust me I humbly ® . 

Majesty will receire it faTOorably, and heheve a 
been dictated by the most deToted feeling of loyalty 
attachment to Your Majesty a Person and Throne by th® 
* .atrongest spnse of public duty, and hy the carnes 

lerpetuate*' and strengthen the connection . 

Empire and the North American Colonies, which ‘hen 
form one pf the brightest ornaments m Your Majesty a po 
-* l 

rial Crown 

V 

All which IS humbly Bubmitled to Your Majesty 

^ dvbbam 


London SlstJannnry 183U 



